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INTRODUCTION. 



ON THE CIIRONOLOGY OP THE "CONVITa 

yiiERE is no point, perhaps, among ali the vexed 
>]uc3tions of Dante chronology, upon wbich the critìcs 
ire more at variance than the date of the Convito} 
l'raticelli and Scolari think that it was written at 
liffcrent perioda — the sccond and fourth books in 
398, and the fìrst and thìrd in 1314 ; Scartazzini 

Bslds it to bave been composcd betwecn 1308 and 
rjai, and to bave boen, in part at least, one of the 
lut things that Dante ever wrote ; Witte assìgns it 
to 1300-1308 ; Renier thinks the first and third 
books were written after Dante's exile (in 1302), the 
■econd and fourth partially, if not wholiy, bcfore that 
period ; Fosbolo thinks it was ali written after 1313 ; 

* I In** prdcrred (he ipuliine CemiUe to Ctivìvio, ai niiny of the 
oMm tolti Fcad, becuue the fonset ii the uioge of oli ihc modera 
lUlha niun, uid to co back io ihe old form nvoun of pcdantry. 
Bolli Givliaai and Fnticcllì write CenpUii. Scutuiioi, in bii Dai^t 
— - •• (iruiUted bjr Ur. Thaoui Diviilioii), luci Ibe tpellme 
DM Mji the matEcr ii of the VC17 ilishteH ìmpoRuicCi. 
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1 ON THE CIIRONOLOOY OF THE "CONVITO.' 

IlIERB Is no potnt, perhaps, among ali the vexcd 
^ucstions of Dante chronology, upon which the critica 
ìire more at variance than the date of the Convito} 
praticelli and Scolari think that it was written at 
lUfTerent periods — the sccond and fourth books in 
j 398, and the first and third in 13T4 ; Scartazzin! 
- ilds it to have been composcd betwccn 1308 and 
Ji'321, and to have bcen, in part at Icast, one of the 
last things that Dante ever wrote ; Wittc assigns it 
to 1300-1308; Renier thinks the first and third 
books wc re written after Dantc's cxile (in 1302), the 
second and fourth partialiy, if not wholly, bcforc that 
period ; Foscolo thinks it was ali written after 1313 ; 



' I have prererred Ih' srwlling CoirvUa io Cmiviitio, as ininy of th< 
oldcr lexu read, bccause the former ii ihc usagc o[ ali ihe modem 
llallan wrìlen, and lo go back to ihe old forni uvouci of pcdanlry. 
Dolh Giuliani and FraiicellL wrilc CmvUe. Seartaaini, in his Dati't 
" *t (translated by Mr. Thomas Davidson), use» Ihe spelliog 
'^ bui layt ibe mailer >* of ihc vcty slighltsl iniponance. 
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XVlll IITTRODUCTION. 

Selmi considers it to bave been wrìtten before the 
exfle, with the exception of certain passages inserted 
in the first and fourth books ; whilc Giuh'ani says it 
was entirely written after the exile, and before 13 io 
or very little later. One thing at least has been 
established by modem criticism, that is, that the 
fragment of the work that was finished (for Dan) ' ^ 
never carried out bis design for the book) was writtc 
at intervais, as a commentary upon certain canzon 
composed, and probably published, at stili earlie 
dates. 

There are, of course, the two ordinary methods o 
establishing these dates ; from the historical dat 
actually given in the book itself, or by comparin 
the diflcrcnccs of stylc and mattcr both in the cours 
of the work and in relation to the othcr writings o 
Dante. Of thcsc liistorical data thcre are vcry few 
whìch are not disputcd, and the unccrtainty of huinai 
judgmcnt makcs the latter mcthod a vcry doubtfu 
one, although it has the advantagc of hearing morj| 
directly upon the history of Dante's thought The 
is a grcat deal of truth in the old adagc, that nothin 
lies like facts except figures ; and we ali know how 
delusive are months and years as measurcments of 
the progress of a human soul. Great leaps in its 
development are sometimes takcn in a few ^tcas 
and long intervals of years, on the other ha :à. ni.iv- 
teli for nothing. The Cottvito stands seconc i 
great trilogy of Dante's works, and his life sr ;;i 
bave the same threefold aspect Certainly tho Latun 
of his thought and the character of its exprcs iciii 
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sliould be taken into account, as well as the mcntion 
of ccrtain hUtorìcal peraonages as living or dead at 
the time of wrìting. But bere the " penonal equatìon " 
Comes in ; for cach crìtic will see cbanges io s^le ia 
a diflerent place, and the more one reads of thcae 
conflicting opìnions, the more hopelessiy eonfused 
one becomes. The only «afe way for the student, 
therefore, is to read and study the originai for himself, 
and to record, if he choose, for the benefit of others, 
the reasons that havc Icd him to bis own condusions. 

BOOK I. — Opening tbe CotioiUt in search of tbese 
historìcal points, in the veiy first chapter we find 
that Dante tells us that the Vita Nuova was wrìtten 
bcforc the entrance of bis youtb, but the Convito after 
tliat had i)aìiscd away. As Dante s.iys in Hook iv. 
eh. 34 that the {wriod of Youth losU from the 
twcnty-fifth to the forty-fiftli ycar, he must liavc 
bccn over forty-fivc whcn tliis first Jlook was writtcn, 
whi;ii givcs US a date not earltcr than the lattcr part 
of I3ia 

In the third chapter he spcaks of his long cxilc 
Rnd mnny wnndcrings, which ctnbracod tlic pcrìod 
between 1302 and his final rcfugc at Ravenna in 131& 

In the fourth chapter he makcs siinilar allusions, 
and in this and sevcral othcr passagcs of Book i. 
he rcfcrs to his alrcady-won rcputation as a poct 

He gìves besides, in the first chapter, a sketch of 
hts pian for the whole work, and spcaks of Youth 
and Agc as the subject of Book iv. ; in the twelfth 
chapter, of Justice as the theme of Book xiv. ; and in 
the affhth chapter tells us that he means in the last 
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Book (xv.) to show why the thing prayed for costs so 
dcan Ali thcse things point to a late date for Book i. 

The contraiy opinion is based first upon the fact 
that iD the fifth chapter he spcaks of writing at some 
future timc a book on Vulgar Eloquence ; and some 
of the critics claim that this book was written between 
1305 and 1308, which would necessarily throw back 
the date of the Convito, On the other hand, many of 
them agree with Boccaccio, who tclls us that Dante, 
having written a prose commcntary in the Fiorentine 
dialect on three of his canzoni, and not having carried 
out his intention of commenting upon ali of them 
(either bccausc he changed his mind, or because 
lime failcd him, this work bcing callcd the Convivio), 
aftcrwards, and very ncar his deatli, composed a little 
vork in Latin prose, which he callcd De Vuigari 
Eloqnattia, Boccaccio is not vcry trustworthy as a 
chronicler, but as he was scvcn ycars old when Dante 
dicd, he ought to havc known somcthing of the 
evcnts of so rcccnt a past, and thcrcforc I think wc 
are justificd in sctting aside the argument for the 
early date of the Vuigar Eloquence^ and thercfore of 
Book i of the Convito, 

The second picce of contrary evidencc we find in 
the fact that, in the sentence beforc quoted from the 
first chapter of the Convito^ there is an ambiguous 
•exprcssion, over which much war has been wagcd. 
When Dante says that the Vita Nuova was written 
before the entrance of his youth, but the Convito 
after tltat had passed away,^ " that " may refer either 

' Sec last para{>raph of Book i. eh. 1. 
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to the eniratice of his youth or to his youth itsclf 
Scimi ^ thinks that the entrance is meant» and quotcs. 
Book iv. eh. 21 (where Adolescence is spoken of, as 
the entrance or gate of lifc) and eh. 26 of the same 
book to prove that Dante, having therein applied 
the adjectives '* temperate " and ** manly " to Youth, 
the words " fervid " and " passionate " must apply 
to Adolescence (or entrance to Youth), and therefore 
it is his adolescence and not his youth that he 
dcscribcs as having passed away when the Convito 
was wrìtten. 

But besides the fact that Dante speaks of his long 
exilc in eh. 3, and that this did not bcgin till long 
after his adolescence had passed away, it can also be 
answered that if Dante docs not apply the words 
" fervid " and ** passionate " to Youth (in Book iv. eh. 
26), ncithcr does he apply thcm to Adolescence, which 
is characterized as obcdient, gentlc^ and viodest The 
Vita Nuova is callcd fervid and passionate, the Convito 
temperate and manly, while Youth is dcscribed as 
temperate, and strong, and loving, and courtcous, and 
loyal ; so that but one word out of five is used in 
both places, the word "temperate" — an epithet surely 
as applicable to maturity as to youth, lor, after ali, 
Dante's idea of youth answers to the usuai idea of 
maturity. 

It seems probable, therefore, that Dante referred to 
his youth, and not the entrance to his youth, espedally 
as it would be as absurd in Italian as in English to 
speak of an entratice as "passing away." And the 

1 11 CoMviU di DanU^ Fran. Scimi, Torino, 1865. 
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* 

first hook, being an introductory onc, was : 
more likely to bave been written, as an introd 
generally is, after the otbcrs. And as Dante 
! pleted bis forty-fiftb year (and passcd out of ^ 

\ ' in f 310^ tbe conclusion of Fraticelli and many 

I ' seems very reasonable, that a moment so 1 

j politicai disturbance could hardly bave becn f 

t able to conr.position, and that not till after the 

I of Henry VII.» in 13 13 (and» indeed, some time 

was it at ali likely that Dante could bave 
leisure and beart to gatber up and arran^ 
material for so important a work as the Ba 
We may conclude, tbcrefore, that the probabU 
of Book i. is not earlier tban 13 14. 

BOOK II. — ^Tbe second book of the Convito in 
US at once in tbe bistory of tbe Vita Nuova. A< 
ing .to tbe best autborities, the prose of the 
Nuova was beg«in about 1291, its first poems e 
back as far as 1283 (tbe poet's eightecnth yes 
which time, according to Villani, many poets 
troubadours had met in Florence for the festi^ 
tbe •* Company of Love." Probably some of th 
cbapters were added at a latcr date, at some i 
after 1300; for §41 apparently rclatcs to thc^R 
pilgrimage of that year of jubilee, and §43 to 
vision " of tbe CotnmedicL 

Dante says that tbe donna gentile of the Vita l 
(wbom he declares in the Convito, Book ii. eh. 13, 
Pbilosopby) appeared to him for tbe first time 
tbe star of Venus had made two revolutions afte 
deatb of Beatrice. According to modem astroi 
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thìs would be in three years. two months, and elcvcn 
days, which, added to the 9th of June, 1290, would 
bring US up to the latter part of August, 1293. If to 
this we add the thirty months that Dante spent in 
the study of scholastic philosophy beforc he wrote 
the first canzone (upon which this hook is a com- 
mcntary), we should have February, 1296, as the 
date of the poem — a manifest impossibility according 
to the chronology of the Commedia^ as it is put into 
the mouth of Charles Martel, who died in 1295^ 
{Par., 8. 37). 

But if we talee the calculation of the medixval 
astronomers^ they gave to the revolution of Vcnus 
the same time as that of the sun (365 days), whicli 
would make the interval mentioned by Dante two 
years instead of three. This is confirmed by Conv,^ 
ii. 6, where he speaks of the Heaven of Venus as 
having an equal movement with that of the sun. 
Therefore the first appearance of the donna gentile 
was in June, 1292, which would bring the date of the 
first canzone to the end of December, 1294, giving 
ampie time for Charles Martel to have read it» as 
he spent some time in Florence in 1295, the year of 
his death. This is the calculation of Lubin {Intorno 
ali Epoca della Vita Nuova), with which Renier, 
in his valuable treatise on the Vita Nuova, entirely 
agrees. 

We have, then, December, 1294, as the date of the 
first canzone, which, of course, preceded that of its 

' It is alto quoted bjr Dante in Sonnet 34 of the CoHzmùcrt, Ediu 
FnuicellL 
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commentary. But the crìtics seem to bave quitc 
overlooked the fact that the first chapter of Book ii. 
was in ali probability writtcn at the same time as 
Book i., and inserted as an introduction between the 
canzone and its exposition. For not only does Dante 
speak of it as a prefacc, but he uses in it the imago 
of the bread prepared for his Banquet, so often used 
in Book i., but nowhere else ; and the whole chapter is 
evidenti/ inserted to cnforce the declaration of Book i. 
eh. I, that ^my meaning is other than that which 
the aforesaid canzoni outwardly display/' and to 
further insist that "books may be understood and 
ought to be explaincd" — notice the carcful wording 
of this sentcnce — ** in four principal senses ; the 
litcral, the allegorical, the moral, and the mystical.'* 
And with the sccond chapter the commentary propcr 
begins in thcse words, "To begin then, I say that 
the star of Vcnus," etc 

We may conclude, therefore, that the first chapter 
of Book ii. was written after the rest, and probably 
at the same time as Book i. The fact that the thcory 
of the spots in the moon given by Dante in the 
fourteenth chapter is refuted by Beatrice (in the 
second canto of the Paradiso)^ and that the order of 
the celestial hierarchies, as stated in eh. 6; is re- 
arranged in the twenty-eight canto of the Paradiso} 

Igoes to prove that the rest of Book ii. was written 
before 1300, the date upon which the whole of the 
Cotnmedia is based. 
There are no other historical data in Book ii., but 

' Wbcre Dante foUowt St. Dionysius instead of Su Gregory. 
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I. 

I ON THE CIIRONOLOGY OF THE "CONVITa" 

• 

7nERE is no point, perhaps, among ali the vexed 
ucstions of Dante chronology, upon which the critica 
ire more at variance than the date of the Convito} 
Fraticelli and Scolari think that it was written at 
Hffcrent periods — the second and fourth books in 
ì 298, and the fìrst and third in 1314; Scartazzini 
'.y Dlds it to have been composed between 1308 and 
il 321, and to have been, in part at least» one of the 
last things that Dante ever wrotc ; Witte assigns it 
to 1 300-1 308; Renier thinks the first and third 
books were written after Dante's exilc (in 1 302), the 
second and fourth partially, if not wholly, before that 
period ; Foscolo thinks it was ali written after 13 13 ; 

' I have preferred th<? spciling Convito lo Convivio^ as inany of the 
oldcr texts read, because the former \% the usage of ali the modem 
Italian HTÌten, and to go back to the old form savours of pedantry. 
Both Giuliani and Fraticelli wrìte ConpUo, Scartazzini, in bis Dante 
lìandbock (translated by Mr. Thomas Davidson), uses the spelling 
Contfknù, bat tayi the matter ìm of the very ilightest importance. 
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Selmi considers it to havc been writtcn before the 
exfle, with the exccption of certain passages inserted 
in the first and fourth books ; while Giuliani says it 
was entirely written after the exile, and before 13 io 
or very little later. One thing at least has been 
established by modem criticism, that is, that thr 
fragment of the work that was finished (for Danj 
never carried out his design for the book) was wrìttc 
at intervais, as a commentary upon certain canzon 
composed, and probably published, at stili earlie 
dates. 

There are, of course» the two ordinary methods o 
establishing these dates ; from the historìcal dat 
actually given in the book itself, or by comparili 
the diflcrcnccs of stylc and maltcr both in the cours 
of the work and in relation to the olhcr writings of 
Dante. Of ihcsc Iiistorical data thcrc are vcry few 
which are not disputcd, and ihc imccrtainty of huinai| 
judgmcnt makes the lattcr mcthod a vcry doubtful 
one, although it has the advantagc of hearing mori 
directly upon the history of Dante's thought Then 
is a grcat deal of truth in the old adagc. that nothing \ 
lies like facts exccpt fìgurcs ; and we ali know how 
delusive are months and years as measurcments of 
the progress of a human soul. Great leaps in its 
development are sometimes takcn in a few ^'cr?:.. I 
and long intervals of years, on the other ha v\, \\\\\\ \ 
teli for nothing. The Cottviio stands seconc i . l^. 
great trilogy of Dante's works, and his life Si ...1 t-^ 
bave the same threefold aspect Certainly th«j 1..1. ìr< 
of his thought and the character of its exj'.xf. ion 
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the Convito canzone^ 

" Let the lady fair who doubts my word 
Go where éxt goes, and study ali her wayt ; *' 

and again — 

'* Noble U that 
In evcry lady found, that's found in her.*' 

Their fìfth stanza is the envoy^ sending the canzone 
forth to find the lady of whom it sings. 

In the first chapter of Book lii., Dante defcnds him- 
self from the charge of inconstancy, as in § io, Vita 
Nnova^ he speaks of the false and evil rumours of his 
infìdelity which had procured him many troublesome 
hours.* Having declarcd, in the sixteenth chapter of \ 
Book li., that " the lady at the window " (§ 36, Vita 
Nuova), who inspired this sccond love was no other 
than Philosophy, he proceeds (in Book iii. eh. i) to 
describe his affcction, not only for herself, but for ali 
persons having any relations with her, either by ac- 
quaintance or kindred, Perez (in La Beatrice Svelata) 
refers to this passage to explain § 33, Vita Nuova, 
where Dante speaks of his second friend Cino da 

i Pistoia, as " so closely akin to this glorious one that 
no one couid be nearer." 

4 In the second chapter of this book, as in § 35, 

Vita Nuova, Dante takes pains to defìne Love for the 

benefit of those who may complain that he has spolcen 

r of Love as of a corporea! substance. This is not so 
Cy^t says in the Vita Nuova), for Love does not exist 
^>f itself as substance, but as an accident in substance. 

' It feemt lo me hicfhl^ probable that the ^ screen *' of { 5, ViUt 
^^Wns, hai the nroe meaning as the domia gentitéììtTwtXU and repretentt 
^^^"^ Philotophy who is in tM " direct line " te celcstìal Wisdom. 
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And in the passage refcrred to from the Convito^ Y 
sa3rs that Ix>ve, subtiy considered» is no other tha 
the spiritual union of the soul and the thing beloved, 
In eh. 8 he says the things that appear in h< 
countenance overpower our intellect, as a feeble sig^ 
is overpowered by the sun ; and in § 42, Vita Nuovi 
speaking of his lady in heaven, he writes, " Our intel 
lect is towards those blessed souls like our eye, wea 
against the sun." 

In Coptv. iii. eh. 9^ and in § 32, Vita Nuova^ he de 

scribes his sufTering from weak ^yo,^. In §§ 10-12, Vit 

Nuova^ the poet tells us how his lady dcprived hin 

of her most sweet salutation, whereupon he went awa; 

^ to bathe the earth with bitterest tears ; " and in eh. 1 1 

Conv. iii., he tells us that Phìlosophy is "the beatitud< 

of the intellcct, and to bc dcprived of the sight of he 

is most bitter and full of ali sadness ;" while in eh. i] 

he goes on to explain how ** whcn I say that she w.ii 

cruel, because she would not smile upon me, I mcai 

that I could not undcrstand her persuasions ; anc 

disdainful, in that she would not turn her eycs upor 

me, I mean that I could not scc her dcmonstratfons ; ' 

he having already declarcd that the eycs of this gloriou! 

lady are the dcmonstrations of Phìlosophy, and hc] 

smile her persuasions. Compare also §§ 18, 19, Vite 

Nuova, and especìally the comments of Dante upor 

the latter section. 

In eh. 14 he idcntifies his lady with the Wisdom 
of Solomon, **who was set up from evcrlasting, from 
the beginning, or ever the earth was " (Prov. viii. 23) 
and with the Lo£^os of St John ; while in § 24, Vitù 
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Nuava,h^ calls the Lady Joan (of hi's friend Cavalcanti) 
Primavera} because she coines bifore Beatrice, and 
says that indeed the nzmc /oan has the same mcan- 

• ing, as it Comes from that John who carne before the 
i true Light. 

I The third book of the Convito, in fact as Dante 
l promiscs in its first chapter, shows how his second 
; love " from a little spark grew to a mighty flame ; " 

and it shows also how, having in the f.rst ten chapters 
; displaycd the literal meaning of the canzone as the 
praise of Philosophy, the mistress of the inteltect» he 
goes on to show us '* the allegorical and true mean- 
ing " of his words, whereby this lady tnms out to be 
the inspirer of ali philosophies, the Eternai Wisdom 
itsclf. So we see, says the poet, how the lady of I 
j whom I speak is true philosophy in its essente, and 
I how by common usage her name is applied to ali the 
scicnces ; ** the Divine philosophy being of the Divine 
essence, because in her nothing can be added to her 
I essence." 

\ The idcas, then, of Books il and iii. and those of 
i the Vita Nuova being so intimatcly relatcd to cadi 

• other (not to mention Dante's many references to the 
ì lattcr work in the course of the Convito, and his 

express declaration that the Convito was especially 
written " to help out " the Vita Nuova), we must con- 
cede, it seems to me, that there is a dose chrono- 
logical connection bctween the two works; and I, 
for onc, cannot acccpt the thcory of Fraticelli that 



' Ilcre thcrc is an untrantlatahle play on the wordf Primavera 
(*• npring "), and priwuL verrà (" will come fint **). 
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Book iii. was wrìtten long after Book ii., and about 
same time as Book i. (1314). If this werc true» wO' 
Dante have bccn likcly to announce in Book i. ci: 
that the subject of Book xv. is to be '' why the thi 
t .prayed for costs so dear/' but in Book iii. eh. 15 ti 
' it is to be " how virtue is rendered less beautiful 
. pride"? If these turo books were really writt 
about the same time, he would scarcely have chang 
his pian for the last one so matcrially. 

Book IV. — In Book iv., which Fraticelli assigns 
1293» we have several historical data, but unfori 
nately, owing to the hazy condrtion of early Itali 
history, they are ahnost ali open to dispute. 

The first is in eh. 3, where Dante calls Fredcric 
Suabia "the last Roman empcror as to the prese 
time, not counting Rudolph, Adolphus, and Albe 
elected after his dcath," which givcs us a period fro 
the accession of Albert in 1298 to the accession 
Henry VII. in 1308. 

In eh. 6 Charles of Naplcs and Frederic of Sici 
are both spoken of in the prescnt tense, and th< 
contemporaneous reigns cover the period from I2( 
to 1309. 

In eh. 14 Gherardo da Cammino is mcntioned \ 
dead. His death is said to have taken place 
dates ranging over a period of seven or eight year 
but Lubin has discovcred a document in the archiv 
of Graz which, he thinks, settles the qucstion. 
bears the date of July 26, 1301, and is a trcaty 
pecjce between the Count of Gorizia and Geran 
da Cammino on the one side, and the Count 
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I Ortemburch and the communes of Udine and 
I Gcrmona on the othcr» proving, therefore, that the 
said Gherardo (or Gerardo) was alive on the 26th 
of July, 1301. And this document is followcd by 
another, hearing the date of 1302 (no month givcn), 
which speaks of Riccardo da Cammino (the son and 
successor of Gherardo) as at war with the Patriarch ' 
of Aquileja, showing that the fathcr must have dieci 
late in 1301 or early in 1302. The flaw in Lubin's 
argument is, that it is an inferente and not a certainty 
that Gherardo was dead when his son Riccardo is 
spoken of as if he were the head of the house. But 
the dates agree with Dante*s mention of the fathcr 
and son in the Commedia^ and with the comment of 
UOttimo on Par.^ 9. 49, which refers to Riccardo. 
" Here," says the old commentator, ** Cunizza predicis 
the death of Mcsser Riccardo, and the future wars 
of Padua and Vicenza." 

The precise date of Book iv. might he determined 
if we could find out who Manfredi da Vico was 
(mcntioned in eh. 29), '' who now calls himself Praetor 
and Prefcct/' and to what year this now refers ; but 
cvcn the indcfatigablc Lubin dcclines to grapple with 
this problem, the place ^ and the man being cqually 
obscure, and contents himself with recommending 
j the lovers of Dante to make an efTort to solve it 
\ In eh. 16 we have Asdente, the famous cobblcr* 
prophet of Parma, mentioned by Dante with Alboino 
della Scala and Guido da Castello di Reggio as alive, 



' Vico is a miierable little villane neir Viterba 
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wbile he is spoken of in the Inferno (20. 118) as 
among the recently dead ; most of the critics con- 
sidera therefore, that he died in March, 1 300. 

The reference to Count Guido da Montefeltro in 
eh. 28 is too indefinite to be of much use, but the 
fact that he is mentioned with Sir Lancelot seems at 
least to imply that he was dead whcn this passage 
waswritten. He died October 28, 1298 — Witte says 
at Assbi. Dante speaks of him in the Convito as '* our 
{ most noble Italian/' citing his as an example of a 

pious end ; while in the Inferno (e. 27) he beholds 
him writhing in its fìres as a " fraudulcnt counseilor." 
The destructìon of Palcstrina, through Guido's 
trcachcrous advicc to Pope Bonifacc Vili., took place 
ili the latlcr part of the ycar 1298, and it is haidly 

probable that his share in the affair was known at ! 
once, It would sccm, thcrcforc, as if l^.intc wrotc ! 
this chapter (the last but two of the book) in the ; 
interval betwcen hearing of Guido's saintly dcath as j 
a Franciscan friar, and the discovery of his treacherous \ 
counsel to Pope Bonifacc. ! 

Putting togethcr, then, thcse various data, we bave, 
first, a period betwcen 1298 and 1308 ; second, a \ 
period betwcen 1296 and 1309 ; third, a date before \ 
July, 1301 ; fourth, a date before March, 1300; and 
finally, a date after October, 1298, which gives us the ' 
year 1299 as the probable date of Book iv. 1 

In this book also, there are certain correspondences ; 

with the Vita Nuova, but they are fewer and less 

striking than in Books ii. and iii. In § 1 2, Vita Nuova, 

Love forbids the poet to ask to know more than can 
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bc userul to him ; and in Conv., tv. 3, Dante quotes both 
Arìstotle and St Paul against sccking to know n 
than is good for us. So, in the twcntieth chapter, he 
applies the samc quotation Troni Honncr to a soul 
filled with the Divine gra ' lics in \ 3, 

Vita Nuova, to Beatrice — 

The child of m 
And the refcrenccs in ti, d the first 

chapter of this bool: to the disdain ot 

Philosophy corrcspond with 1 .. ons of the 

cruelty of Beatrice in the Vita ctc 

It scems to me a very difficult thfng to found any 
arnumcnt as to date iipon the dilTorcnccs in the 
litcrnry stylc of tlic C'iivilo, bcciiisc tlic stylt: cvcry- 
where rises and falls with the subjcct. Whcncvcr 
I J.intc lias to trc;it 11 iiiicstiun of [;oosra[>t)y, nstronomy, 
ctymology, or dialcctics, the schoHasl in him ovcr- 
powers the poet, and wc fìnd dry and wordy disquisi- 
tions that it seems impossible to have bcen written 
by the poet of the Ci"«w/^''/n/ butwhcn love of country, 
of philosophy, of nobility of soul, of Divine wisdom, 
inspire his pen, he riscs to " the mighty line " of the 
i Purgatoria and the Paradiso. 

\ Taking. thercforc, the few points of tolcrablc 
■ certainty as to the date of the Convito, I think we 
i are justificd in asscrting that the Convito, likc the 
j Vita Nuova, is a prose commcntary written at 
jdifferent times upon certaìn poems, also of diffcrent 
dales; that about the ycar 1314 Dante ga the red up 
,the three canzoni and theìr accompanyiog books 
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already wrìtten, and arranged the pian of the whole 
work, as he intended to complete it» in fourteen books 
and an introduction, making fifteen books in ali ; 
that he wrote at that time the whole of Book L and 
the introductory chapter of Book ii. ; that the rest of 
Book il and the whole of Book iiL were wrìtten in 
that perìod to which those final sections of the Vita 
Nuova belong that are so closely related to them ; 
and that Book iv. was probably written in the year 
1299^ or at least between October 28, 1298» and 
March, i3oa 



II. 

ITS DESIGN. 

In the second chapter of Book ii. Dante tells us that, 
exactly two years after Beatrice had passed away, he 
first beheld at a window that young and beautiful 
donna gmtilc of whom he spcaks in § 36 of the Vita 
Nuova, and that he meant by her to represent Philo- 
sophy, in whom also Cicero and Bocthius had found 
consolation. That he imagined her as "a noble, 
beautiful, and niost compassionate lady, and from 
that time forth he bcgan to frequent those places 
where she showed herself most truly, that is, in the 
schools of the religious and the disputations of 
philosophers, so that in a short time, perhaps thirty 
months, love for her had destroyed every other 
thought" {Conv.^ ii. 13). And he also explains most 
carefuUy that when he calls his lady cruel and 
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disdainful, he means that he was unable to understand 
the demonstrations of Philosophy. 

But it seems that these aliegorìcs were misunder-\ 
stood or not understood at ali by many of hìs readers, y 
and that evil reports of his inconstancy and levity 
of conduct began to be ' circulated, in spite of his 
often-repeated declaration of the nature of his love. 
He declared ìt to be of the mind^ ** that supreme and 
most precious part of the soul which is divine" 
{dcifade, Conv,, iiL 2), and that he said Love held 
dìscourse within his mùtd to show that his love sprang 
from " that noblcst part of human nature which is ali 
truth and goodness/' and in ordcr to prevcnt " such 
false opinion of him as might consider his love to 
have an}rthing to do with sensual delights" {Cono.^ 
iii. 3). He feared the infamy that would foUow the ^ 
literal construction of his words, and wishcd to show 
that '* not passion» but virtue/' had inspired his poems. 
Too well did he foresee the clouds of petty scandal 
with which the gossip-mongers would obscure his 
fair fame. 

And he wished also " to give to the world such [ 
teaching as could be given in no other way ** [Conv.^ ' 
i. 2). Therefore he gathered up the crumbs that had 
fallen from the table of the angels, and with thcm 
prepared his banquet The book was consequently 
intended not merely " to help out the Vita Nuova " 
by explaining some of its allegories» but also to set 
forth, for the benefit of others, some of the treasures 
acquired " in the schools of the religious and the 
disputations of philosophers," because after self-culture 
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should come the enlightenment of others» and man 
should open out as it were like a rose, that can remain 
closed no longer, but mustspread abroad the fragrance 
of his soul {Conv., iv. 27). 

Many parts of the Convito, indeed, seem like studies 
for the Urger canvas of the Commedia, Here we 
bave the prose which afterwards develops into poetry, 
and an idea hard to understand in the finished terse- 
ness of the poem we sometimes find in the Convito 
both amplificd and explained. The Convito has been 
called the key to the Commedia, as it might be called 
the key to ali Dante's works, in that it explains so 
carefuUy his conception of the literal and the 
allegorical, and the way in which he considered ali 
books should be studied. He has made similar state- ; 
ments elsewhere, but in no other work has he given 
so many examples of the ruling passion of his age 
for the allegorical or mystical interprctation of the j 
narratives of the Scripturcs and of the poets.^ St. | 
Augustine wrote that " nothing can bc more truly [ 
considered as the dcath of the soul than the holding: i 
by the letter ; " and Perez, in La Beatrice Svelata, { 
declares that '* the allegorical form, becausc inherent 1 
in the nature of Christian ontology, reigned supreme | 

' Boccaccio says, in his Cenealogy of the Gods, that '*it is folly to ( 
believe that the poets conceaied nothing under their outward word.>. 
. . • These illustrious men (Dante and Petrarch), who were nursed by I 
the Muses and educated in the abodes of philosophy, did surely conceal « 
a deep meaning in their verses. ... I might instance the example of I 
my own ecloeue, but dcem it more prudent to abstain. *' And in a ' 



my own eclogue, but dcem it more prudent 
letter to Jacopo Pixinge he savs, '*Dsìnte*s ar 
rhymes, as some assert ; but, by a cunning device of his own, he writes ,- 



letter to Jacopo Pixinge he savs, '*Dante*s are no common and vulgar t 

' t. bv a 
so that the inward meaning is deeper than the outwaxd covering." 
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over medieval civillzation and art in the time of 
Dante." We bave only to look at the works of onc 
of Dantc's favourite authors, Richard of St Victor, 
for instance (to whom he refers us in the letter to 
Can Grande), to see to what an extravagant pitch the 
passion for the. allegorica! had risen. To appreciate 
this tcndency, howcver imperfectly, is to realize how 
simple a thing it would secm to Dante to make of 
his beatitude a living, breathing woman, with a locai 
habitation and a name ; to clothe ber in the sacrcd 
colours of the Trinity ; to give to ber a father, a brother, 
and companions ; to wrìte of ber eyes and ber smile, 
and ber refusai to salute bim. Dante bas declared 
that he knows no otber worthy and noble form of 
poetry than the allegorìcal, and that they are dunces 
and vulgarians wbo US not understand its use. He 
himself seems to bave bcen versed in every form of 
symbolism from the Kabbala down, and the mystic 
rclations of numbers, the signifìcance of colours, the 
secret properties of gems, the influences of the stars, 
the bidden meanings of the poets and the Scriptures, 
and even the mystcries concealed in their use of 
certain letters and words, were equally intelligible 
to him. 

I Besides the desire to sbare with others the . mental 
i and spiritual treasurcs he had accumulated, and to 
; defend himself from the attacks of a censorìous world, 
Dante also wished to plead the cause of bis mother- 
i tongue, so despised by the scbolars of his time, and 
I it seems most naturai that the crìticisms foUowing 
the publication of the first cantos of the Inferno in 
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Italian should have inspired his defence of the Vulgate 
in the first (but last-wrìtten) hook of the Convito. 
While conceding to the Latin the merìts of greater 
d^ity and precision, he prefen to use the Italian 
bccause it appeals to a larger audience^ and thereby 
throws open the Banqtut to the iiiiterate as well 
* as the learned Dante never contented himself with 
the firuitless rapture of his own visions, but ever 
reoùgnized that they were his for the good of man- 
land He canried with him through ali his oelestial 
joumeyings a conviction of the importance of the 
cofliniand^ 

** To the mortai world when Ùiaa retunett» 
Thit cany back " ■ (/ter., si. 97) ; 

whfle his continuai prayer was — 

** O Power diYine, now lend thyself to me. 
So that the ihadow of the blessèd realm 
Stamped on mj brain, I may make manifest.** 

{Par., I. 22.) 

We may see how the idea of the celestial banquet, 
the bread of the angels (of which he had gathercd up 
some fallen crumbs to share with his fellow-men), 
had taken hold of his imagination, by reading the 
bq[inning of the twenty-fourth canto of the Paradiso, 
wherein Beatrice prays the beatified souls — 

** O company dect to the great supper 
Of the most bleuid Larob, who leedeth ]rott 
So that yoar wish is ever satif fied ; 
If by the graoe of God this man foretaste 
Sofliething of that which fitUeth from your table 



' In the quotationt from the CommidUt I bave tometimet avaiied 
mytelf of Longfellow*t translatkm, but in the pana^^ from the ocher 
«orÌGi hav* alwayt madt my own. 
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BcAnG thnt deaih apgioint io him hìc lime : 
Direct youi ihoughl lo bis imnicnw deiire. 
And gjve him or thal dew yc ilrinkins; 4re 
Forevci al the fount whenM coinei his ihoughl," 

If Dante had had timc and opportunity to cany 
out his design for the Bai-""* "-* eKn,,M have had a 

most noble work ; as it it e fragmcnt, 

I and one of prìceless vali t ìt throws 

I upon his otbcr books '' the Vita 

Nuova), and upon the tn at Beatrice 
to whom his life was dedic 



ON TUE NATURE OK BEATRICK. 

The vexed question of the historical or a!!cgorÌcal 
character of Beatrice, as described in the trilogy of 
Dante, would require a volume for ìts propcr treat- 
ment, and thcre is only spacc hcrc for a bricf and 
very inadequatc summary of the principal argumcDts 
in the case. That shc was a real pcrson, the daughtcr 
of Folco Portinari, and the wife of Simone de' Bardi, 
that she was born about a ycar after Dante, was a 
mairicd wotnan at the time of her father's death, and 
that she departcd this tifc in June, 1290, are state- 
ments vouchcd for by Boccaccio, and accepted as 
historical facts by such carly writcrs as Benvenuto 
da Imola, Filippo Villani, Manetti, X^ndino, and 
Bruni. But these ali follow the story of Boccaccio, 
and of him Scartazztni {one of the most accomplished 
of Dante scholars) tells us that "we should havc 
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wilfully to shut our eyes, not to see that the loquacioui 
Certaldese is a thousand miles rcmovcd from th< 
conscientious accuracy of the serious bistorian, an< 
that if he did not invent the facts which he rclates 
to give weight to his dcclamations, as certain toc 
rigorous critics have not hesitated to accuse him o 
doing, he certainly took no manner of care to verif) 
the historical truth and exactness of the facts relatec 
by him " ( Vita di Dante^ p. 6). And Scartazzin 
might have addcd that the greater part of Boccaccio'^ 
story is a mere ampli fication of Dante's Vita Niuwa 
with the important difference that Dante nowherc 
identifies his Beatrice with any family of Florence 
nor does he identify the city where she lived with 
Florence, but spcaks simply of " that city in which 
God had placcd my lady." The datcs given b> 
Dante in the Vita Nuova are ali mystical combina- 
tions of the number % and it seems hardly probablc 
that so many coincidences couid have occurred in a 
real life.* And although we could readily bclicve in 
the love of a boy of nine for a playmate a little 
younger than himsclf (as in the case of Byron, for 




* These mystical datcs occur in almost ali the wrìtings of the mcdixval 
noet«, and the coincidences, if thcy are nothin^^ more, are very strikin^. 
The Holy Week is usually the tuming-point of their livcs and of thcir 
lovcs. As Dante chooses it for the date of the Commedia^ so doci 
Boccaccio for the Dtcamerom^ while he tclls us that he is inspired to 
write his mystical Filocopo on Holy Saturday. He first meets 
Fiammetta in church (Aroux says at Santa Chiara» in Naples, on 
Holy Saturday) ; Petrarch mects Laura in the church of Santa Chiara, 
io Avi|^on, on Good Kridav. Camoens, the trouhadour Au.sias ^farch, 
and Luigi Martelli also fall in love on Good Friday, and their ladies 
ali die on Good Friday, following the example of Petrarch's Laura. 
Many of these ladies, like Laura and Beatrice, expire at the first hour 
o^lhcdAy (iceG. VjomfXà^ Infiuena oftht Anti-papal Spini ^ etc) 
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cxample), ìt is hard to bclicvc ihat as the childrcDi 

livcd kp vciy neai each othcr, and Dante sa/s thati 

he oftcn "went in search of thìs youngest of the) jur* 

angcU," that ìt could have bccn tiiiie years after thcir l^"*^ •v^'*^ 



first meeting beforc she evcr 

only to salute him in the s 

And it is stili more incredtble 

of cightcen, whose only outv 

space of nine years was a pa: 

have needed the "' scrccn " o 

two other ladies.' And if wi 

years, at farthest, from thcir scconc , 

married Simone de' Bardi, why have v 



and thcn 
Lsscd by. 
of a boy 






n in the .^'^'^ 
n, shouid rt*^"" 
love for (^^*^ 
of thrce '^\^ 
Beatrice 
10 allusion 



to a fact so tritio in its si^nìficance to cvcn the most 
ideal of lovcrs ? It is true that Dante mcntìons the 
father and the friends of Beatrice, but he also spcaks 
of the relatives and friends of Philosophy, who wcre 
dear to him for her sakc. 

Not many days after the dcaih of Beatrìcc's father. 
Dante himself falls ili, and on the ninth day of this 
illncss the thought occurs to hicn that Beatrice hcrsctf 
must die some day ; whercupon he has a vision of her 
as dead, and the dctails of this vision corrcspond in 
many respcctswith the dcscription of her first appcar- 
ance in Purg,, e 30. Followìng this dream comcs the 
curious passage already quotcd, whcrein he compares 
Joan who carne before Beatrice to Jokn, who carne 
before the true Light, after which he makes a long 
digrcssion to prove the neccssary use by poets of an 
allcgory in the fornì of a love-story. 
' See Vita NtiM», M !■ 9- 
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His own narrative abruptly breaks ofT at the news 
of the death of Beatrice, at thc^rj/ hour'^ of the ninth 
day of the ninth month (according to Syrian reckon- 
ing), of that year of the century (the thirteenth) in 
which the perfect number (ten) was nine times com- 
pleted. And one reason why nine plays so conspicuous 
a part in her history is that ali the nine heavens were 
in most perfect harmony at her birth, but *^ the more 
subtle and infallibly true reason is, that she was a 
miracle whose sole root was the miraculous Trinity." 
Does this sound like the genealogy of a mortai 
woman ? 

Here the story of the Convito comcs in, to corrobo- 
rate and help out that of the Vita Ntwva, Having 
deiìned the method of his exposition as first literal 
and then allegorical, and having explained that the 
former is a beautiful fiction^ while the latter is the 
hidden tmth^ Dante proceeds (Book ii. eh. 2) to teli us 
that two yeàrs after the death of Beatrice he first saw 
the iionna gentile^ the " lady at the window " (of § 36, 
Vita Nuoi'a\ who so comforted him by her pitying 
glances, that he thought of her as a person who 
pleased him only too well. This lady, Dante Rossetti 



' In G. Rosscltì's Influnue oftfu Anti-papal Spirita eie., voi. ii. p. 84, 
ipeaking of the deaths of both Beatrice and Laura at the first hour 
of the dav, he says, '* Whcn the dcscendants of the Templars first see 
tight in the tempie 0/ tight ^ they cali it * the first hour of the day,' and 
when, after certain regulations made by them, that light is withdrawir, 
they cali it the same; so that the first degree, and that called the 
nan ptus ultra^ ofTer, the first the coming^ and the last the XHinishing 
light, and both at i\ìt first hour of the day, When they see the lif^t 
they are said to fall in (ove with Madonna ; when, by the interposition 
of the moon, it disappears. Madonna is said to die. Their ' day ' 
ìncludct Holy Tburiday, Friday, and Satarday." 
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conjectures, may bc mcant for Gemma Donati (whom 
Dante marricd a ycar or two, pcrhaps,' after thi; dcath 
of Beatrice, and whosc house stood bctwcen thosc of 
the Alighieri and the Portìnari), becausc he bclicvcs 

"in the existcnce alway — *" — '■■-' 's, evcn whcre 

the alicgorical supers :n raiscd by 

Dante hin[isclf." 

Such was for a long lief, but, after 

careful consìdcration e ition of the 

littral, I cannot find ti ' implies the 

hislorUaJ. It is simply i rvet fabulous, 

under which he conceats . ;ht (sce Book 

il. eh. i). And the ai^ument for the neccssity of the 
existcnce of the actual Beatrice falls to the ground 
whcn wc admit that "the litcral" is oftcn what the 
poet himsclf calls it — " a bcautÌful_/f(r/«>«." It is (jiiltc 
possiblc, nay, probable, that Dante may have fallcn 
in love, at the age of nine, with a Utile ncighbour who 
becamc to him "the idol of hìs youth, the darling of 
his manhood, and the most blesscd mcmory of his 
age ; " but I cannot see that we bave any right to 
identify that ideal with Beatrice Porli/tari from any 
evidcncc furnishcd by Dante himsclf. Such Identifi- 
cation rests soiely upon the authority of that cxceed- 
ingly untrustworthy romancer. Boccaccio. 

The dates and the events of the Vita Nuova, I 
repcat, are too mystical to bclong to rea! lifc, and we 
have no more right to identify " the lady of my thind" 
with Beatrice Portìnari, than we have to identify " the 



I The date of Doiile'i raanuge ù <inile undclermincd. 
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ladyat the window" (who. Dante tells us, is Philo- 
sophy) with Gemma Donati, or the lady " screen " 
with Monna Vanna. Dante strikes his kcy-note in 
the very first section of the Vita Nuova, wheo he 
speaks of "the first lime that appeared beforc my 
eyes the glorious lady of my mind" • implying a pre- 
existing conception. In fact, I cannot but feci that 
even if thosewere "actual events" upon which Dante 
rajsed "his allegorica! superstructure," that that super- 
structure had bccome to him the all-important thing. 

In the Vita Nuova and in the Convito the story is 
the sam& Two years after the death of Beatrice, 
Dante found consolation in the charms of Philosophy, 
and for the next two ycars and a half dcvotcd himsclf 
to scholastic Icaming. The works of Cicero and 
Boethius were his Constant study, and the Consolations 
of Philosophy of the latter seems to bave suggested 
much of Dante's ailcgory. It is very ccrtain that 
Dante owed far less to the various Visions and 
Voyages in Hcavcn and Hell that had preceded Him, 
than to the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the 
jEneid of Virgil, Cicero's Dream of Scipio and his 
various essays, the Cotisolations of Boethius, and the 
su^cstive words of the Apocalypse, and the Book 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, 

But, in spite of the charms of scholastic leaming 
and the active life, the love of the first Beatrice was 
stili latent in the soul of the poet ; and as he procecds 

' When LoYc layi to hiiD, " Your htaiihidt il ilreadj nadc nuoiresl 
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wtth the Convito, he shows us how beyond ali scicnce 
and ali moralìty U the Divine Philosoph/ or Eternai 
Wisdom, which is full of ali pcacc, and whosc dwclling- 
placc is that Quict Heaven whcrc the soul is at rcst 
in God, So at the end of the Vita Nuova, after 
dcscrìbing the same siruf^i ; thoughts 

that he dwells upon in the % a vision 

(about the ninth hour again) 1 Beatrice, 

clothcd in that sanguine ra i shc first 

appeared to his cyes, and shc : i as young 

as when he first saw hcr. i >cring the 

past, he gricves to think thai ver lovcd 

anothcr, and ali his thoughts return w iheir most 
nobie Beatrice. And he has a vision of hcr rcccivintj 
homage beyond "that sphcrc of widcst rangc," that 
is, in the Quict Hcavcn of Divine Wìsdom and Pcace. 
And after that he has another vision (of the Commedia'), 
in which he sccs things that makc him resolve to say 
no more of thìs bicssed one till he can more worthily 
treat of hcr. 

Ifwe intcrprct Dantc's story after his own fashion, 
that fourfold manner in which hesays ali books "uiay 
be read and ought to bc cxplaincd," it scem.s to me 
that we havc, according to the iitcral senso, the story 
of a heart that consolcs itsclf for the loss of its first 
love with the pity of another, and ihen rcpcnts its 
inconstancy, and rcturns to its originai objcct of 
devotion. If we take it in the alUgorieal sense, we 
have the rivalry betwcen the philosophy of thcschools 
and theology. If we intcrpret it according to tts 
murai significance, we have the opposition of the 
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active life and the contemplative life, the two beati- 
tudes that Dante tells us are possible to man ; and 
if we look for the mystical meaning, we have a soul 
that, havìng recognized its true blesscdness in the 
Divine wisdom, loses itself for a time in the things 
of this world, shortly to repent, and to turn back to 
' that blessèd Beatrice, that gazeth continuali/ upon 
the face of God/' for she *' is privy to the mysteries 
of the knowledge of God, and a lover of His works " 

. (Wisd. vili. 4). 

j . The Book of the Wisdom of Solomon (said by 

some authorìties to have been writtcn by Philo) is 
constanti/ quoted by Dante, and if we put together 

t some of its verscs, we shall see how closely he followed 

; its suggestions in many passagcs of the Commedia as 

wcU as the Convito, We rcad, for instance, in the 

, dcscription of Wisdom — 

; •• I loved her, and sought her out from my youth ; 

I dcsired to makc her my spouse, and I was a lovcr 
of her beauty. 

, " Therefore I purposed to take her to live with me, 

knowing that she wouid be a counsellor of good 

I things, and a comfort in cares and grief. 

* Moreover, by mcans of her I shall obtain immor- 

j tality, and leave bchind me an everlasting memorial 

« to them that come after me " (eh. viiL 2, 9, 13). 

*^ What hath pride profìted us ? or what good hath 

j rìches with our vaunting brought us ? 

''Ali these things are past away like a shadow, 
. . and as when a bird hath flown through the air " 
(eh. V. 8,9, II). 
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" Whcrefore I callcd upon God, and the spirit of 
Wisdom carne to me. 

"I preferred her beforc sccptrcs and thrones, and 
cstcemcd rìches nothing in comparison of hcr. 

" For shc is the brcaih of the power of God, and a 
pure influcnce flowing from the glory of the Almighty. 

" For she is the brightncss of the cvcrlastìng Light, 
the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the 
image of His goodness. 

"And in ali ages, cntcrìng into holy souls, she 
maketh them frìends of God and prophets. 

" For she ts more beautiful than the sun, and abovc 
ali the ordcr of the stars : being compared with the 
light. she is found before it " (eh. vii. 7, 8, 25-27, 29). 

" And Wisdom knowcth thy works, and was prescnt 
when Thou madcst the world " (eh. ix. 9). 

"Before the fair flowcrs wcrc scen, or cver the' 
motive powers were establtshed, before the innucner- 
able multitude of angcls were gathered togcthcr" 
(2 Esdras vi. 3). 

" Wherefore," says Dante {Conv., iii. 14), "it is 
written of this eternai Love which is Wisdom, He 
created me from the beginning before tìie world, and 
I shall never fall (Ecclus. xxiv. 9). And in the 
Froverbs of Solomon (viii, 23) shc, Wisdom, says, 
/ vias set up from everlastiiig. And in the beginning 
of the Gospel of John her etcmity.is opcnly declared." 

From these and many other passagcs quotcd or 
assimilated by Dante, we sec the decp hold that the 
Gnostic ideas had taken upon his mind, and the dose 
resemblance that his "Wisdom" (idcntified bere and 
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in many other placcs with the Logos and the Sccond 
Person of the Trìnity) bears to that spiritual intuition» 
or secret knowlcdge of Divine things, common to 
mystics of ali ages.^ She is identica! with the Active 

' It has been supposed byG. Rassetti, Aroux, and others that Dante 
was a member of one of the heretical sccts of the day, and that his great 
poem, rìghtiy interpreted, is one long attack upon the Roman Catholic 
Church and the papal supremacy. The Catharists (from whom iprang 
the Albigenses and the Waldensians) in the beginning, however, 
strenuousTy lepudiated the charge of heresy, and protested only against 
the abuses of the Church. Thcy recognized it in its early days as the 
Church of Christ, and datcd its coriuption from that Sylvester whom 
they considered to be " the man of sin *' mentioned in 2 Thess. v. 3. 
With the morals were corrupted also the doctrines of the Church, and 
the allegories of the New Testament came to be taken too literally. 
They denounced the worship of imagcs, and believcd the house of God 
to be in the hearts of bclievers rather than in gorgeous churchcs. They 
utterly condemned riches, honours, and ambition, as leading to war, 
which they held in abhorrencc. To the Roman Catholic traditions 
they opposed the New Testament and that alone, and to the vices of 
the Church a pure and ascettc life. The Patarini also, anothcr Icading 
sect of the day, ncither considered themsclvcs, nor realìy were, hcrctics, 
asserting that their movcmcnt was directed originally solely against 
the marriages and luxurious living of the prìcsts. 

The religion of the Templars (with whom also Dante is said to bave 
been connected) was supposed to be a form of Gnasticism, which 
Loiseleur (in his Doctrine Secrite da TemplUrs) declares io be closcly 
related to the creed of the " Euchctes " or *' Luciferiaus ; ** but Wilcke 
(in his CeschUhte des Tempclhermordens) says it is usclcss to try to 
conncct the Templars with any sect of the time. Thcy were simply 
free-thinking men of the world. Their system of doctrine was the 
outcome of the liberalizing eniightenment, the religious doubt, and the 
roligious indiffcrence of a knightly ordor of nobles. Rightly considered, 
their secret doctrine was nothing more than Protestantism in general 
and rationalism in particular (Wilcke, lib, nV., voi. iii. pp. 311, </ itq,\ 

That Dante was deeply imbued with certain Gnostic ideas, and that 
he was fully alive to ali the abuses existing in the Church as he knew 
it, we bave every evidence ; but there is no proof in the Comnudia or 
the Convito that he rejected any of its principal dogmas, or that he 
considered himself a heretic, any more than the Catharists and Patarins 
of the day considered themselves as heretics. But it was impossiblc 
that so far-seeing a.. J tubile a genius could be constrained to follow 
exactly any prescribed path ; he glorìed in makin^ for himself in 
politics '*a party of his own," and his religion, while m the main that 
of the Church in which he was baptixed, was far from being that of the 
prìcsts who baptised him. 
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Intelligence of the scholiasts, and with the Gnosis of 
the Hermetic philosophers. We read in Hentus 
Trismegisttis (said by Bunsen to have bccn finished 
at the latest 670 B.C, and by others assìgned to a far 
earh'er date) that " God did not create ali men with 
inteUigcnce" (that is, spiritual insight), '^because He 
wished to hold it before men's souis as a prize to 
stri ve fon He fiUed a great bowl with it, and scnt 
it by a messenger, ordering him to cry to the hearts 
of men, ' Baptize ye, ye who have the power, in the 
bowl ; ye who believe that you will return to Him 
who has sent it, ye who know wherefore you are born I ' 
And those who answered the cali, and were baptized 
in this intelligence, these possess the Gnosis^ and have 
become the initiated of the spirit, the perfect men. 
Those who did not understand the cali, possess rcason 
but not intelligence, and know not wherefore and by 
whom they were formed. Composed alone of passions 
and desircs, they do not admire that which is worthy 
to be contemplated, but give themselves up to the 
plcasures and appetites of the body,' and believe that 
this is the end of man. But those who have received 
the gift of God, these are immortai, and no longer 
mortai. Disdaining ali things, corporeal and in- 
corporeal, they aspire towards the One and the Only. 
This is the wisdom of the spirit, to contemplate 
Divine things and to know God. This is the blessing 
of the Divine bowl." * 
So Dante says, *' If it happen that by the purìty of 





' From the Freocb òf Htrma TrismtgisU^ Louis M^nard. 
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the rcceìving soul the intellcctual virtue bc absolutcly 
separate and free from any corporeal shadow, then 
the Divine goodness multiplies in that soul, as in a 
thing worthy to receive it ; and further, it multiplies 
in the soul endowed with this intelligence according 
to her capacity of reception. • . . And in such a soul 
is her own virtue, and the intellectual, and the Divine. 
• . • And some s^re of opinion that if ali these powers 
should co-operate in the production of a soul accord- 
ing to their most favourable disposition, the Deity 
would descend upon that soul in such fulness that it 
would be almost another God incarnate" {Copiv., 
iv. 2l). 

If we open the Coftsolatiom of Philosophy, by 
Boethius, we find many striking rcsemblances to the 
allcgory of Dante. Boéthius, wretchcd and in prison, 
is lamenting his exile and his misfortunes, whcn a 
lady of majestic presence suddenly appears at his 
bedside. She has glowing eyes, and a stature that 
is at one moment that of ordinary men, and the next 
rises to the highest heavens. Her garmcnt, woven 
by her own hands, of the finest indissoluble threads 
has inscribcd upon its lowest edge an alplia^ upon its 
highest an omega, and bctween the two is embroidercd 
a ladder of many degrces. But her robe is tom, and 
violent hands have rent away the fragments. In one 
hand she carries a sceptre, in the othcr some books. 
She expels the muses of poetry from the philosopher's 
celi, saying that, under the guise of medicines, they 
have given him sweet poisons. "You have taken 
from me no common man," she says to them, *' but 
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this my faithful one, whom I belicved to be in Grecce, 
rapt in the study of Plato and Arlstotle. Depart 
fronì him, ye sirens,^ whosc sweetness hath brought 
him nigh to dcath." And thcsc having Icft him, she 
seats hersclf by his bcdside. 

" Dost thou know me ? " she says to him. ** It is 
in sooth I,^ who nourishcd thee, and who armed thee 
with such wcapons that, hadst thou not thrown them 
down, would have defcnded thee from evcry assault." 
Whcreupon Bocthius wcpt bitterly, and she drìed his 
eycs with the hem of her robe. 

This lady is Philosophy, who never abandons her 
faithful ones. She requires from her disciple a full 
confession,' and hearing how he laments the lost 
favours of Fortune/ his exile and his imprisonment, 
scts herself to discredit this rivai, to show him how 
worthless are her favours and herself. She tells him 
that man's true fatherland is the contemplation of 
immortai and divine things, and that they alone 
should be called exiles who are shut out from this 
pcrfection, seeing that the ultimate end of man is the 

* *' Anothcr Urne, 

Hearing tki Sinns, thou may*st bc more strong." 

(/'«'y.. 3«- 44.) 

' ** Look at me well ; in sooth l'm Beatrice i 

• ••••• 

For some time I sustained him with my gaze. 
And kept my youihful eyei fixed on his own, 
And led him with me, tumed in the right way.** 

(/Wr^., 30, 73, lai-ia.v) 
' " To such a charge 

Thine own confe&sion needs must be conjoined.'* 

i^r^'f 31- 5-) 
* Compare with this the speech of Beatrice {/n/,, 2. 61), where she 
calls Dante "a friend of mine, and not the friend of Fortune." 
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supreme beatitude of the contemplative life, and to 
that end he should dedicate himself entirely. Thcre- 
fore she who has loved him from his carlìest years, 
now that she has told him wherein consists his true 
\ beatitude, will point out to him-— first indicating the 

I things he should avoid — the path which will lead him 

back to it ; and will repiume the wings of his mind 
so that he may be enabled to soar to '* la somma 
Beatrice." There, restored to hcalth and safety, and 
untroubled, made one of the army of heaven, he will 
contemplate the law by which the King of kings 
rules the universe, and will see how, for the individuai 
as for the race, the highest beatitude is resolved into 
the Unity. 

When Beatrice first appcars to Dante in Purgatory, 
she says to him, " Look -at me wcll ; I am in sooth 
Beatrice! How didst thou deign (being lost in the 
pride of philosophy) to come unto this mount * whcre 
man is happy? Not only by the influence of the 
stars at his birth," she continues, addressing her 
attendant virtucs, " did this man receive great intel- 
lectual power, but also by the special gift of Divine 
^ grace did he become such in his new lifc {sua vita 

\ nuova) that everything good was possible to him. 

I revealed myself to him in his youth, and for some 
i time led him with me in the right way, but when 

I stood upon the threshold of my second age and 



\ 



* ** Who shall tscend unto the hill of the Lord ? ... He who hath 
Dot lifted up his soni unto vanity " (Ps. xxìv. 3, 4). The summit of the 
Mount of Pumtory was the terrestrial Paradise, explained by the 
Fathers of the Chnrch as the contemplative life. 
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changed life,* he Icft me, and gave himsclf to anothcr. 
As I ascended from flcsh to spirit, and beauty and 
virtue increascd in me, I became Icss dear to him, 
and he tumed to pursue those l'alse images of good 
that never fulfil thcir promises. Nor was he affected 
by the inspiration of the v nt hini, but 

foli so low that I was ob1ig< the rcalm 

of the losL The law of bc broken 

should he pass Lcthc withv epcntancc," 

And thcn, addressing berseli ic poct, shc 

demands bis confcssion thal is tmc, and 

asks him what impcdimcnts „■. le following 

those dcsires inspircd byhcr(™...i. lim to love 

that Good wherein aspiration ccascs) that caused him 
to tose hope, or what advantagcs in any other good 
that he should turn to it? And the poct, wceping, 
says that the things of thìs worid, wìth thcir false 
images of plcasure, Icd him astray as soon as hcr 
countcnance was hiddcn from him. Then Beatrice 
tells him that hcr " buried flcsh " should havc tcd him 
in the opposite direction ; for neithcr art nor nature 
cvcr gave him so much plcasure as hcr fair members 
now disperscd in earth. 

In the Convito (iii. 14, 15) Dante tcUs us that the 
soul of Divine Philosopliy is love, and the beauty of Iter 
body is morality, " bccause as the beauty of the body 

' The Otlimt ciptnlnt thìti p^usnge lo mean that whcn Duale hncl 
come lo (he more clifHoil'. [wrl nf thv itucly of iheolofnr (or the tcienee 
of Divine ihine*), when il iMned from ihe ihingi ol ihe llcsh io ihe 
Ihitiga oT ihe ipiiii, ihat he abandoned il, and c^ve hinucir up Io ihe 
dclighu or philoio-piiy and pottry, which Aie collcd vbìd and ulte lìke 
the Sireni. And ihe old comnicaialor reTcr» ui Io ihc pauage in 
Boetliiui already quoted. 
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resuits from the proper ordering of its members, so 
the beauty of wisdom, which is the body of philo- 
sophy, rcsults from that ordering of the moral virtues 
which makes us takc a scnsible delight in them." 
JBarlow {Hist Contributions to the Study of Dante), 
I in commenting upon this passagc of the Purgatorio, 
says, " The Donna of the Vita Nuova, of the Convito, 
and of the Divina Commedia is one and the same, 
only differently trcated. In the first wc have the 
Aristotelian/^r;/i of Beatrice treated of, that is, A more; 
in the second we have the beauty of Beatrice treated 
of, that is, Morality ; in the third we have the sub- 
stance of Beatrice treated of, il soggetto materiale, or 
Sapienza, in which the real nature of Dante's Donna 
is made manifesta* 

The two passages of the Purgatorio already quoted 
{Purg., *30. 127-130, and 31. 47-51), where Beatrice 
speaks of her " second age " and of her " buried flesh," 
have always been the stronghold of those who bclieve 
in the historical Beatrice ; but if we are to acccpt 
these lines in thcir litcral sense, they carry us entirely 
too far, and convey a meaning which is surely other 
than Dantc's. In the Vita Nuova the whole story of 
his intercourse with Beatrice is limited to h\s secing 
her once at the age of nine (§ 2), to her speaking to 
him nine years afterwards, as she passed him in the 
Street (§ 3), and to his sceing her once across a 
church (§ s), after which, hearing of his love for " the 
lady who served him as a screen " on that occasion, 
she refuses to salute him (§ io), and even joins with 
her companions in making a jest of him when he 
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mectshcr once more at a wcdding fcast (§ 14) ; whilc 
Dante himsclf assures us, "to prevent evcry vicious 
thoughl," that the end of his dcsires was the saluta- 
tion of his lady, " which consistcd of two acts óf hcr 
mouth — hcr smilc and g). Is it net 

grossly inconsisteiit wii deal, for that 

Beatrice who wcnt thro icd upon wìth 

maidenly modcsty. to hcn she firsi 

meets him in the spiri r the end of 

whose dcsires was her smilc ( -that hctfaìr 

bodyhtd givcn him more f i anything in 

art or nature, and that the momui thafburicd 

flesh" shouid have kcpt him inscnsiblc to ali other 
attractions, for whcn "the highcst of ali plcasures" 
was taken from him by hcr dcath, what mortai thing 
was there to awake desire ? {Piirg., 31. 48-54). She 
had toki him just beforc that the desire for her Icd 
him to love that Good bcyond which thcre is nothing 
to aspire to ; but could love of the body, howcvcr fair, 
iiispire that love of God that Dante describcs over 
and over again as " our highcst beatitude " ? 

It secms to me impossible to takc the Beatrice of 
the Vita Nuova for an historical rcality and the 
Beatrice of the Cointneàia for an allegory (as many 
have done), bccause the two are so closcly connected ; 
in fact, as Giuliani says (though he is, nevcrtheless, a 
realist), comparing \ 29, Vita Nuova, and Par., 32. 7, 
where Beatrice is placed under the standard of the 
Vjipn, " whocver notices ali these minute reiations, 
and, indeed, the perfect accordance of the Vita Nuova, 
^ Commedia, and ali the other works of Dante, must 
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be forced, while he admìres, to rect^ìze everthe same 
mind in the architect of such numerous and varied 
Works." And not only the same mind, but the same 
intention. 

Perex identifìcs Beatrice with the Active Intelli- 
gence (which he identifies with Wisdom, or the Divine 
L^ht), and his ai^umcnt may be bricfly summed up 
thus. Dante is said by Beatrice {Purg., 30. 109, et 
stq.") to be endowed with ali possìble intellectual 
power ; not only by the induence of the stars at his 
biith, but by the special gift of Divine grace, which 
is that seed of fclicity that is the b^inning of ali 
good in man {Conv., iv. 2l)- The fniit which should 
be produccd from this seed is the blcsscdncss which 
follows the use of the soul in contcmplation (ibid. 
32), The angcl at the scpulchrc says to thosc who 
bave wandercd from the true way — that is, to ali who 
have sought for happincss in the active li/e — that it is 
not there, but that it goeth bcfore them into speculai 
tioH, or the contemplative life. Now, if (as Dante 
has said elsewhere) " the highest Good, bcyond which 
thcre is nothlng to aspire to," is the use of our in- 
tellcct in spcculation ;' if the false pleasures of 
present things malce up the bcatitude that the schoois 
of philosophy are seeking in this world — wherc thcy 
will nevcr fìnd it ; if Beatrice asserts that she 
guided him in his youth to this highest Good ; and 
jf, as we bave sccn, the intellcct cannot act unless 



I I ' Th« "uw or intcllect in ipeculalion." ii the lame (hinf (wlih 
f 1 \ Dulie) u Ibe «btorptioo of ihe m>u1 io the conltoipluii» of tbc 
V ' DinM, and mi m> intelle«l)ul cttrcite. 
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the acth-e Intelligence cnlightcn it ; what else can 
Beatrice be, but that Active Intelligence (or Divine 
Wisdom), the cnlightener of the possibk ìntelleet (or 
human undcrstaiiding). T'>">h. ""!»'■'< to the latter, 
becomes the Beatrice beata / ( ;d or glorificd 

Beatrice), 

Dante's bealitude knd preceded h, to speculation, 
and he finds hcr on the summit of ' ic Mount De- 
lectable, whìch is the sourcc and cause of cvcry Joy" 
(fnf., I. 77), whcncc, by the power of his lady's eycs, 
he is lifted to travel through the hcavcns i^Par., 17, 
113). So Richard of St Victor saya, "Man must 
ascend this mountain if he would coraiprehcnd those 
things which are abovc human scnscs. Tts ascent 
Icads to the knowlcdgc of onc's self; that which 
happcns on the summit Icads to the knowicdge of 
God. He who asccnds the mountain, who knows 
hioiself as he is, wiil know what he should be. The 
mind that ncver rises to the knowlcdgc of itself, can 
it evcr soar upon the wings of contemplation to that 
which is above itself? So long as it spcnds itself in 
manifold dcsires, so long as hy many ways of thought 
it wandcrs bere and there, it cannot ascend to con- 
templation." 

"And thus it appcars," says Dante {Conv., iv. 22). 
"that our beatitude, that is, this felicity of which we 
are speaking, we may first hnd imper/ectly in the 
active life, that is, in the exercise of the moral 
virtues, and then almost perfectly in the contempla- 
tive life, that is, in the exercise of the intellectual 
virtues; which two operations are unimpeded and 
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most direct ways to lead us to the supreme beati- 
tude that cannot be obtained bere below/' 

The story of Dantc's inner life {la vita nuava^ or 
rigenerate lifc), as told in the great trilogy of his 
Works, appcars to bc this— Ihat from hi» carly boy- 
lwM>d he h;ul fdt a slroiijj love for Ihc conteiDpIativtr 
life (or study of Divine Wisdom) ; that amid the dis- 
tractions of the active life, the pursuits of the world, 
the care» of the state nnd the fainily, the cIuticA of 
the soldier, the studies of the artist and the scicntist,^ 
this heavenly ** giver of blessings," this Divine beati- 
tude, passed away from him. Then carne the con- 
solations of scholastic philosophy, with " its false 
images of good/' in whose attractions his whole soul 
was for a time absorbed, until at last the vision of 
the higher life, as he had sccn it when a boy, carne 
back to him, and he retumcd to the love of Divine 
Wisdom, who revealed to him first her eyes, " thosc 
demonstrations wherein one secs the truth with the 
greatest certitude," and then her "sccond beauty," 
her smile^ ** through which the inner light of Wisdom 
shines as without any veil ; " for in these two we fcel 
that highest pleasure of beatitude which is the 
greatest joy of Paradise * (jOonv,, iii. i s). 

* We know that Dante fouf^ht in the liattlc of Campaldino, Junc ii, 
1289, and at the siege of the castle of Caprona, in August of the samc 
ycar. We know, also, that he had studied music and drawing as well 
as poetry and philosophy ; that he was cnrolled in the sixth of the 
leven higher professions, that of the physicians and apothecarìes, prob- 
ably in 1295, in which year he was also made a mcmoer of the Special 
Counselof Florence ; and that he married some time bctwecn 1292 and 
1296, the majority of biographers assigning the earlier date to this 
evcnt He had certainly &ree children, probably seven. 
. ' 1d the C0imU9^ as well as in the Commudia^ layt Witte (in his 
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TO TUE STUDFNT OF nAXTK, 

No (UIC CUI fL'cl ninrc self tlic In- 

jiilcqiiiicy di" tilis lii'ifl' si- uHt scherno 

of Dante, and I olTcr it i;gcstion to 

students of his works. TI iinck-rnlAnd 

tiim — if I may ho pi-nnitH; il lo olhur» 

the course I have found aa -ìs, first, to 

acquirc a thorough knowledge oi lUi .. lagc (whìch 
can only be propcrly doiie by scveral years' residence 
in Italy, and intcrcoursc with intclligcnt Italians); 
sccond, to read at Icast the ihrce most important 
Works of Dante sevcral timcs beforc rcading hìs 
commentators ; third, to get a general idea of the 
history, philosophy, and poctry of his time (includine 
Gnostic and mystic idcas), and also of the books he 
loved and studied, especially the Metap/iysics and 
Etliics of Aristotle, the essays of Plato and Cicero, 
thosc books of the Bible and the Apocrypha (the 
Gospcl of John and the Apocalypse, Ecclcsiasticus 
and the Wisdom of Soloraon) from which he drew so 
much of his inspiration ; and fourth, after having 
formcd some views of your own, to read the most 
imporUnt of the commentators. I subjoin a list of 



Daft/i't LyrtKht CidichU). Dan 



,o show hi» p-roETc» from the 



liuucir. To ihe (ottatt meicty inlellcclual 
phlte Wilte Ihinki the poct refe» in Ihe wordi addretiwd lo Foroe 
Donati {Pitrg., ty 1 16), and ia liii conlcuioa to Beaiiicck 
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a few of the books that I bave found especially hei^>- 
fui, though most widely diverse in their views. 

Introductory, 

Introduction to the Study of Dante. J. A. Symonds. . 

The Shadow of Dante. Maria F. Rossetti. 

Life and Times of Dante. Count Balbo. 

Dante, an Essay: "Among my Books/' 2nd s^xx^s. 

J. R. Lowell. 
Hist Contrib. to the Study of Dante. H. C. Barlow. 
Dante, ou la Phil. Cath. au 13**"^ siècle. Ozanam. 
Dante, et les origines de la litt ital. Faurìel. 
Influence of the Anti-papal Spirit, ctc. G. Rossetti. 
Dante and his Circle. Dante G. Rossetti. 
L'eresia nel rtiedio-evo. Tocco. 
Dante hérétique, etc. Aroux. 
Histoire crìtique du Gnosticisme. Matter. 
Hours with the Mystics. Vaughan. 
La Beatrice Svelata. Perez. 
Dante e le Opere. Scartazzini. {Tratislated by 

Thomas Davidson^ 
Vocabolario Dantesco. Louis Blanc 

The " Commedia^ 

La Divina Commedia. Leipsic ed. Scartazzini. 
The Divine Comedy. Longfellow. 
Die Idee der Gòttliche Komòdie. Hugo Delff. 
Dante und die Gòttliche Komòdie. Hugo DelfT. 
Les sources poétiques de la D. C, Ozanam. 
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The " Coin-Ho." 
Il Convito commentata da. Giuliani. 
Il Convito comincntata da. Fraticelli. 
Il Convito, sua cronologia, e'' ^ — 

The " Vila f 

The Italian editions of Frati( 
La Vita Nuova e la Fiamme 
Dante's Lyrische Gcdichte. J 
Intorno all' Epoca delia V. N. 



In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to 
the man/ frìends in Rome who have hclpcd me with 
thcir counsel and their cncouragcmcnt, and most 
cspccially to the Maestro Alessandro Costa for his 
paticnt revision of the translation, and to Robert 
Sinclair, Esq., Tor his kindncss in allowing me the 
use of his valuable library. 



Roui, M,n». iSSS. 
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Chafter I. 

1. As the Philosophcr' has said at the bcginning 
of the first philosophy,' ali men naturali/ desire to 
know.' The reason of this may be that everything, 
by an impulse of ìts owti nature, tends towards its 
perfection;* thcrefore, since knowledge is the ultimate 
perfection of our soul, in which consists our ultimate 
felicìty, we are ali by nature subject to this desire. 
Neverthelcss, many are deprivcd of this most noble 
perfection by divers causes, which, actìng upon man 
both from within and from wlthout, remove him from 
the estate of knowledge. 

2. Within him may exist two ktnds of defects or 



' Arutotle. * Metaphjdc*. 

* " The luiunl thirst chat oc'er u uliificd." 

(Aif-^., ai. 1 ; iM alto Cncc., ili. ii, par. i.) 
* "Alllialarei . . , move oonraid unto poni diverte." 

(/V., I. no.) 
(SeealM theiuolloof Rabekìi, "AH thingi move tmracda theti end.") 
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faindrances — the one appertaining to the body, the 
other to the souL Of the body are such organic 
defects as prevent it front rcceivìng anything ; as 
with the deafi the dumb, and thcir like. The dcfective 
Saul Ì9 that in which cvil reigns, so that it ìs made 
a foUower of vicious pleasures, and is thereby 
so deluded that through them ali things tend to 
vileness. 

3. From without, in a simtlar way, we may observe 
two causes of htndrance, one of which is the promoter 
of mony encumbrances, the other of sloth. The first 
cofnprìses those cares of the family and the state 
with which most men are fittingly absorbcd, so that 
indulgence in speculation^ is denied them. The 
other is the fault of the place where the pcrson is 
bom and bred, which may be not only devoid of ali 
leaming, but also of ali studious persons. 

4. The first of [each of] these two causes, that is 
the first intcmal and the first extemal impcdiment,* 
are not deserving of blame, but rather are worthy of 
excuse and pardon ; the two others ' (at Icast, more 
especiallyUhe [first] one) are worthy of blame and 
abomination. Manifcst ìs it, therefore, to him who 
considereth wcU, that thcre are but few who can 
attain to that estate dcsired of ali/ and that almost 
innumerable are the impeded ones, who are for ever 
famisbing for this food Oh, blessed are the few that 



* Or the cootcmpUtive )if«. 

* (il Phpicd ìmKrfecUan ; (a) abiorption in family uid dnc «aret. 

* (l) Vice; ud (a) Ibedolb uiung trom want of exteraaluiraiilut. 

* "Ve werenot aude tolÌTelilceantabnitcì, 
Bat ibc pWMdt of viitue and of knowledce." 

(/.l/:.a6.119.) 
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are scated at the tablc where the brcad of the angcls' 
js caten ; and miscrablc are they who fecd in common 
with the shecp 1 ' But bccausc cvcry man is by 
nature a friend to cvery othcr man, and because 
cveiy friend is grievcd by the nccessity of him he 
loves ; so they \ " ' ' lofty a table are not 

without compas ;m whom they scc 

wandering in th brutes, and fccding 

upon grass and < :ause compassion is 

the mother of bt ire cvcr liberali/ do 

they who know* reat rìchcs with the 

tnily poor, and ng fountain whose 

-. ^aters cool that taii ire* bcforc named. 

And I, thcrefore (who do noL su ut the blesscd tablc, 
but hav« fled from the pasture of the herd,' and at 
the feet of them who are seated there,* gathcr up 

■ "Tlie food (haL, whìie 

It laliiGei DI, Dulce* u* hun^n fot ìl" 

(Av/., 31. tsS.) 
" The bmd oT Ihe ai^U, upoo which 
One lÌTetb here and irrow* not Mted bv U." 

(Ar, 3. II.» 
" Tii^ Trnth, in wbich ali intellecE Rodi Tcxt." 

{Par., aS. loS.) 

"The hnad a/ Ikt angeli,^ txjt Velintdio, followine 5l ThooM 

Aquinu, "U wlcly Ihe ràion of God, upoa which IhcM angeU tre 

nunored, >itd upon which brcxd we may Uve here, it being Ihe igHiìtoal 

food of the coniempIatiTe " (utd lee Boók of Wiidom xvi ao). 

* " Be ve M men, ud aoi u uUv theep I " 

{Far., s. 80.) 
• "Tht muterof thev who kaow." 

WV. 4. 13'-) 
• S«e Dote 3, p. I. 

* " Fot thee be bnied fron the Tnlnr herd." 



Jt 



So thai jonr wub it ei 
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what they let fall), knowing the miserable life of 
those whom I bave left behind me, and moved to. 
mcrcy by the swcetness of that which I bave gained 
little by little, while not forgctting myself, bave 
reserved for these wretched ones somcthing which 
I bave already and for some time held bcfore their 
cyes/ making them thereby ali the more desirous of 
it* Therefore, wisbing now to prepare the table' 
for them, I intend to make a general banquet out of 
that which I bave shown them, including the bread 
necessary to such a feast, without which they could 
not eat of tbis banquet — bread worthy of such food, 

, [which I do not intend shall be administered in 
vain].* 

5. But I wish no one to present himself at this 
banquet whose organs are defcctive, who may lack 
teeth, or tongue, or palate ; nor any one addicted to 
evil ways ; because bis stomach is fìllcd with contrary 
and venomous humours, so that it could not tolerate 
my food. But come whosoevcr will, who, though 
impeded by family or civic carcs, stili feels the 

j hunger of humanity, and let him seat himself at the 



' Pederzini thinki this referi to the VUa Nucva^ and I am inclined 
to agree with him, this book **b€ing iotcnded to help oat the oihcr " 
(sce par. 7) ; but Fraticelli con&iders that it refers to the Cantonù 

• •• Largess of the food 

For which he had gJTcn me large^s of desire. " 

(/«/., 14. 92.) 

•• The great fast 
Which for IO long hath kepi me stili in hunger." 

{.Par,. 19. 25.) 

* The Yerb appartukiart^ "to prepare," stili has in Tuscanj this 
spedai meaning, ** to set a Uble " (Giuliani). 
« Giuliani omits the words in brackets as an interpolation. 
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tablc wìth others of similar case, and Ict ali who havc 
remaiaed thus an-hun^crcd through slotJi, place them- 
sclvcs at the fcct of the first ones, as not worthy of 
a higher seat ; and Ict both these and thosc partake 
of my food, together with the hivaH urhìrh I will make 
thcm to enjoy and to digc 

6. The mcats of this ba et forth in 
fourteen courscs ; that is, Eoni,* com< 
posed of Love as well the which 
without this brcad migh by some 
obscurity, so that for mai ty' wouid 
please rather than thcìr wc bread, that 
is, this present exposition, shall De t that shall 
bring out every shadc of their mcanìng. 

7. And if the present work, which is callcd Tlu \ 
Bantjuet (and I wish it tnily to bc onc), is trcatcd in 

a more masculinc manner than the Vita Nuova, 
nevertheicss, I do not intend in any way to derogate 
from that, but rather to make this hook hcip out the 1 
other; seeing that in ali rcason the onc shouid he \ 
fervent and passionate, the other temperate and \ 
manly. For ttie spccch and actions of one age ought 
to differ froin thosc of anothcr ; because certain ways 
are suitable to and praiseworthy in onc age, which 
are unfìtting and blameworthy in anothcr, as shall 
be hereaf^er shown with appropriate reasoning in the 
Fourth Book of this work. For in the former' I 
spoke when at the cntrance of my youth, but in this 



W 



I 



' Only ihree wcrc evcr 
' Tbeii ttamtj beiag i 
*TU ViUNun». 



liltcn, oc >t IcrH cvcr cornai entaled by theìi 
the Icller, thcir vtrlh io thcìr illecoriol 
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one after that had already gone by.^ And inasmuch 
as my true meaning was other than that which the 
aforesaid canzoni outwardly convey, I intend to 
explain thcir allegorical meaning after their literal 
significance; so that the one and the other may 
give flavour to this feast for those who are invited 
thereto; ali of whom I pray, should the banquet 
not prove as splendid as befits its announcement, 
to impute its defects, not to my will, but to my 
[lack of] ability; because my desire is for that 
precious and perfect liberality which bere foUoweth.' 



Chapter il 

L At the beginning of evcry wcll-ordered banquet 
the servants are wont to take the brcad given out for 
it, and cleanse it from every speck, and so I, who in 
the present writing take thcir place, wish first of ali 
to free from two specks this explanation, that represents 
the bread of my fcast Firstly, any speaking of one's 
self seems unlawful ; secondly, too much profundity ^^ 
in an explanation seems unreasonable. And the 
unlawful and the unreasonable are removed by the 
knife of my judgment after this manner. 

2. The rhetoricians will not allow any one to speak 
of himself unnecessarìly.^ And this is why one should 

' Dante defines youth as the perìod from the twenty-fifth to the 
iòrty-fifth year (tee Conv,^ iv. 24, par. 3). 

' That U, that perfection of libràlity which is dcscrìbed in eh. 8 of 
this hook. 

' Because it leads to obscurìty. 

^ The 00I7 time that Dante mcntions his own name in the Cùmwudia 
it in Purg,^ 33. 55 ; though he speaks of his birth, his exile, and the 
hospitality cztended to him in several other placet. 
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avoid it ; because no one can be spoken of without 
having cither praise or blame imputed to him by the 
speaker, which two reasons make it unfitting for any 
to speak of himself. And to dispel a doubt which 
arises bere, I would say that to blame is worse than 
to praise, although neither should be done. 

3. The reason is that whatever thing is inherently 
worthy of blame, is more vile than that which is so 
by accident \per accidens\ To disparage one's self is 
in itsclf blameworthy, because it is in secret that a 
man should reveal his fault to bis friend, and no one 
is a greater friend to a man than himself; therefore 
in the chamber of his own thoughts^ he should 
reprove himself for his faults, and weep over them,' 
and not openly. Again, a man is not usually brought 
to shame for want of knowledgc or of power to con- 
duct himself well, but always for want of will to do so, 
because by our own will or want of will is estimated 
our goodness or our wickedness.* And, therefore, 
he who blames himself proves that he recognizes his 
fault, and proves himself to be not good ; wherefore 
one should avoid speaking of himself with blame.' 

4. Praise of one's self should be avoided as evil 
per auidens, inasmuch as the praises one gives himself 
imply mostly blame ; they are praises in words, but 
their inward substance is found to be blame by him 



' See Vita Nuova^ fin. 

' '* Innate within you U the power that counself, 

• • • • • 

ThU is the prìndple from which is taken 
Occasion of desert in you, according 
As good or evil loves ye gather up. 

(/Vr^., i8. 62-65.) 

* '* To praise one*s self is vain \ to vitaperate is fooUsh " (Arìstotle). 
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that searchcth it out. For words are made to explain 
what wc do not know. Thcrefore he who praises 
himself shows that he thinks himself not valued; 
whicb would not happcn but Troni an uneasy con- 
scicncc, which he bctrays by his sclf-praises, and by 
this bctrayal blamcs himself. 

6. And again, sclf-praisc and self-blame shoutd be 
cqually avoìdcd for the sanie rcason, as being false 
testitnony ; because therc l's no man who can be a 
just and accurate mcasurcr of himself, so deceptive is 
his self-lovc* And thus it happcns that each man 
judges by the mcasurcs of the dishonest mcrchant, 
who sclls by onc and buys by another ; he estimates 
his evil by the long mcasurc, and by the short 
measurc his good ; so that the numbcr and quantity 
and weight of the good sccm to him more than if it 
had becn mcasurcd honcstly, and that of the evJl 
less. Thereforc, in speaking of one's self either with 
praise or the reverse, one spcaks falsely, either in 
respcct of the thing spokcn of or in respcct of one's 
manner of judging, so that both are false. And 
moreover, sccing that conscnt is an acknowledgment, 
he does an evil thing who praises or blames any onc 
in bis prcsence ; because that othcr can neither acccpt 
nor refusc [such praise or blame] without falling into 
the error of praising or blaming himself; save in the 
case of deserved corrcction (which cannot be [given] 
without [speaking in] reproof of the fault to be 
corrected) ; and save in the case of deserved honour 
and commendation, which necessitate the ciention 
of vjrtuous deeds, and of honours virtuously acquired. 
« Inf., 14. i), "Becuue the 



i i 
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6. Nevcrthcless, returning to the principal topic, . 
I say (as I bave indicateci abovc) that in cascs of / 
neccssity it ìs allowabic to speak of one's self. And / 
among othcr such cascs, two are more cspccìally 
evidcnt : onc is whcn my or danjjcr ( 

cannot bc othcrwisc a\ it is allowabic * 

for the rcason that to 'oads the Icss 

vrretched is almost eque g a good onc. 

And this neccssity it w. Boethius ^ to 

speak of himsclf, in or :r pretcxt of 

consolation, he might a< against the 

perpetuai infamy of his cxi how unjust it 

was, and sincc no other apologist carne forward. The 
other case is, whcn by spcakìng of one's self the 1 
greatest good may come to othcrs by the tcaching 
therein convcycd ; and this reason movcd [St.J j 



r and philo- 

.. . _ _ _.. __. A.D. »,^o, and 

put to deatb in ;J4 or 525. He inlirrìled the wonllh and honoura ai 

the Aniclui family, and the appellalion of Manlim auertcd hit detcent 
from n race of connils nnd diclaion. KoI lalisdcd with the ichoali of 
Roinc, be Ì!> iriìd lo ha*c ipcnt eighleco lalniioui v«n in Alhcni. 
After hii iciuin to Home, he conlinucd to prosccule h» sludies in evcty 
known bnnch of lìteiature ind ecience. He was nude consul in 510, 
but aboul Ihc ycir 514, being iuspcclcd of a plot lo frcc Rome hom 
the doroiniotiof iheC^ths, he wasarrcslcd by Tbcodoncand imprùoned 
in Ihc lonei of J'avia, where he wrote bii immorlal woik On the 
CiuelalioHi bJ Fkilnspky during the lìx monlhs of his optivily. He 
WM yaX to death wiih horriblc tortutcs, and bnried at Pavia, hi» 
remami béngafleiwardilranifcricd by the Emperoc Olho to ihechurch 

of San PÌElin.ìn r\r\&'ntniC.itUaun,\ in ihnt nli»l'uv flìhhnn. rìrrlluf 



" The aainied «oul, that the world'i fidlacy 
Makei minìreit lo whoto listcnclh welL 
The body arhence 'twu hunwd fonh ii lying 
Down in Cieldiuro, and from maityrdom 
And banittunent ihal m>u1 carne to thii peace.' 

{Par., IO. las-) 
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Augustine,^ in bis Conftssioas, to speak of bimself ; 
since in the course of his life, which was from bad 
to good, and from good to better, and from better 
to best, he set forth an examplc and ìnstruction, to 
wbich we could bave bad no such true testimony. 

7. Wherefore, if the one and the otber of tbese 

reasons excuse m^ the bread of this my wheat is 

I dcansed of its first specie I am moved by the fear 

I of infamy, and I am moved by the desire of setting 

I forth certain teachings, which truly no other can 

I ^ve ; I fear the infamy of being held subject to such 

jpassion as those who read the above-named canzoni 

will consider possessed me ; the which infamy wiU 

|be cntirely removed by my speaking now of myself, 

and showing that it was not passion, but virtue, 

[ which was their movìng cause. I tntend also to 

I show the tnie mcaning of those [canzoni] which could 

I he understood by none uniess I told it, because it is 

' hidden under the figure of an allegoiy ; and this will 

not only give delight in the hearing, but a subtle 

training in this wry of speaking, and in this way of 

understanding other wrìtings. 

' St Ancuslbe ì% mentionEd in Far,, io. 120, and ngain in Par., 
31. 3S, where h« i* put wiih St. Fruicii and St. licnedici u coniinuing 
tlM urotk of Si. John the BaptiiU St. Augustine wu bom at Tajeli, 
ÌD Africa, in A.D. 354, of a pacaJi father and a Christian molhei — ihnt 
5L Monica who hai become nlmoil the lype of uinled mothen. Hii 
inlerest in lehous itadiei wai lint aw;il(ened in his ninetcenth year by 
Coero'a Htritntita. He fini profeucd Manicheisn, bui was convened 

SAmbcDU, Bithop of Milan, in hi* Ihinìclh yeai. He became Bithoii 
Hippo, when lie dicd, duiioe iti Hcge by tbe Vandali, in 430. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1. WORTHY of much rcorehension ts that thing 
whose purpose is to e dcfcct, but 

which rathcr induccs ìt lould bc scnt 

to stop a quarrcl, and, 1 should begin 

another. And whcrcas i :anscd on the 1 

one side, it bchoves me in on the other, ' 

that I may avoìd this ; my writìng, 

which mayalmost bc callea ■y,\% intended 

to rcmedy the dcfcct' of in. med canzoni, ■ 

and is itsclf, pcrhaps, in parts somewhat difìicult ; 
which dìfficulty, to avoid a grcatcr evil, and not 
from ignorance, is herc intentional. Ah! had it but 
plcased the Dispenser of the universe that the cause 
of my excuse* nccd ncvcr bave cxistcd; that ncithcr 
others had injured me, nor that I had sufìered this 
pain — the pain, I say, of cxilc and povcrty.* Since 
it pleased the cicizcns of the fairest and most famous 
daughter of Rome, Florence,* to cast me forth from 



' "Hwl il, iheir o^icutily. • The inramy of hi» e»ile. 

• Id Duttc'ii EpistU lo tht NrfhnP! of CtuHt AUsianJn da Kóvan* 
he ipcaki of himsclf ai hunlcd fonh (lOm hit country and livio); ìu 
unmeriied cxilc. Scc alM Ihc piophccy of CaccìaeniiiiL — 
" Thou ilinll abandon everylhini; bcloved 
Ntost lendeily, and itaii the arrow il 
That &iat (he bow or baotshRienl iha»li forlh." 

KP»r.. 17. SS-S») 
• " A native of ihoi noUe lanrL" 

f/H/., IO. 36.) 

"From the l'alt ihcep-rold whcie a lamb I ilumbered." 

(/tar., 35. s.) 
In Dinte'i caninnc begianinEi "Since now it Kemi I muit lamcnt 
Die, love," he layi — 
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her most swect bosom (wherein I was bom and 
nourìshcd up to the climax of niy lìfe,^ and wherdn, 
by their good Icavc, I long with ali my beart to rest 
. my weary soul, and to end the days allotted to me), 
s through almost cvery part where her language is 
I spoken I havc wandcred, a pilgrim, almost a beggar,* 
Idisplaying against my will the wounds of fortune, 
i which are ofìen wont to be imputcd unjustly to the 
woundcd one himself.* Tnily bave I been a vessel 
without sail and without rudder, borne to divers ports 
and shores and havens by the dry wind that blows 
from dolorous poverty ; and bave appeared vile in 
the eyc3 of many who, perbaps, through some fame 
of me, had imagined me in other guise ; in whosc 
consideration, not only did I in pcrson sufTcr abase- 
ment, but ali my work bccame of Icss account, that 
already donc as well as that yct to do. The rcason 
of this (not only in myself, but in ali [othcrs] ) I wish 
brìefly to touch upon here ; it is, first, because esteem 
amplifies the tnith, and then because presence 
diminishes ìt 

2. Good fame is principally gcncratcd by the 
favourable operatìon of the mind of a friend, wherein 
it is bom ; for the mind of an enemy, though it receivc 



" Dnr tnountiun-soiig of mine, Ihou eoat forth ; 
Florence pcichance wilt tee, in; native land, 
That caxli me oui from her, 
Empty or love and binai ofall {Hty." 
* The thiitj-AEUi jrear (see Camv., W. X4, par. 3}. 

* " Befrine bit by bit hi» li»elihooil." 

(/>«■.. 6. Ui.) 
* "The blaine ihall follow the oflcnded party 
Wilh iti habitual 07." 

(Par., 17. S*-) 
b A Tbmu provab that " the biute U alwayi wilh tb« offendei." 
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the seed, conceives not. That mind which first gives 
it bìrth, whethcr to adorn its gift the more, or whethcr 
for the sake of the afTection of the friend which 
receives it, does not confine itself within the limits of 
the truth, but oversteps them. And when, to adorn 
his relation, one oversteps thus, he spcaks against 
conscience; when mislcd by love he does this, he 
does not speak against it The second mind which 
receives this [report] is not only pleased with the ' 
amplification of the first, but in repeating it,^ which 
is its office, embellishes it, and to such an extent, 
through the deceiving influence of the love in itself 
generated, that it makes this good report far greater 
than that which it received, either, like the first mind, 
with or without the consent of conscience.* And 
thus it is with the third recciver, and the fourth ; and 
thus [fame] groweth cver greater. And in this way, 
by reversing the aforesaid causes, it may be seen how 
infamy in the same way ever increaseth. Wherefore 
Virgil says, in the fourth book of the ^tieid, ** Fame 
fiourishes by activity,' and acquires greatness by 
going abouL" 

3. Clcarly, then, whoso wishes may see that the 
image generated by fame alone- is always greater, 
whatever it may be [whether good or bad], than the 
thinsT itself in its true state. 



' '* From cry to cry itili giving him applaose.*^ 

(fitrg,^ ^ 135.) 
' Either for the sake of embellishing or becaiue misled bj love. 
* Probably Dante wrote vige, *' flourìshes,"instead of tvw, «'livcs;" 
a» Virgil layi, «« mobiUtait vigti " (Milanese Editors). 



1 
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Chapter IV. 

L Having shown the reason why Tame increa:.^^ 
. both good and evil bcyond their true propoitions, it 
remains for us to demonstrate in this chapter the 
reasona why presence has the contrary eflfect ; and, 
this demonstrated, we shatl come quickly to the 
prìocipal proposition, that is, the above-namcd excuse. 
I say, therefore, that by three causes is a person's 
worth ' diminished by his presence. One of thesc is 
immaturìty (I do not nncan of years, but of oitnd), 
the second ìs envy, and these two belong to him who 
judges ; the third is human impcrfection, and thìs is 
in the Judged. 

2. or the first wc may brìcfly reason thus: The 
greater part of mankìnd live, nùt according to reason, 
but according to sense, like children;' and such as 
these do not understand things, except simply by 
their outsidc ; and their goodness, which is adapted 
to its special ends, they do not sce, because the cyes ' 
of reason are closed, which would havc enablcd them 
to behold it Therefore they see quickly ali that 
they are capable of seeing, and judge according to 
their sight And because they form some opinion 
of another's good fame through report, with which, 
in that person's presence, their imperfect judgment is 
at varìance (in that it judges solely, not according to 



' fUm il expluned in Cmr., ir. j, pu. 5, to be almcxt eqninlent 
lo "power" or "Tirlae." 

* "The iKDonQt common ptople form JBdnscnU «ntlMvt diicen- 
■nt - (£^ ik Cm OxMb, pu. 3). 
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rcason, but accordine to sense), thcy considcr what 
they heard first to bc a lie, as it wcrc, and ihey dis- 
parage the pcrson thcy had before cstccmcd. Thcrc- 
fore with them — who are likc almost ali the rcst — 
presencc diminishcs both good and cvil report, Such 
mcn are quickly charmed and aukkiv satìated ; are 
often gay and oftcn sad with h orrows ; 

quickly friends and quickly en, > evcry- 

thing like childrcn, without the i 

3. The second [cause] is secn bj s : [first] 
that equality, with the wickcd, ■ ; ' and I 
[second] envy causcs pcrvertcd _ cause it ) 
will not permit rcason to argue ii. le tliing 
envied, and the judicatory power v nes likc 

a judge who hcars but onc side. Thcrcfore, whcn 
such peopte sce a famous pcrson, thcy immediate !y 
become cnvious, bccause thcy sce thcmscJves with 
equal members and equal powcrs, and fcar that the 
cxcellency of the other pcrson will cause thcm to be 
less estcemed, and thus thcy not only misjudge, bcing 
swayed by passion, but by thcir calumnics cause 
others to misjudge. So that with thcm presence 
diminishes the good and the cvil of evcry one they 
mect ; and I say the cvil, bccause many, dclighting 
in evil deeds, envy the evil-doer. 

4. The third cause is that human ìmperfection ( 
which belongs to him who is judged, and is not | 
[understood] without some familiarity and intcrcourse 
[with him]. In evidence of this, [third cause,] we \ 
must know that man is staincd in many ways, and as ; 

' " ThcTC are who powet, grace, bonour, and rcnown 
Fev Uiey miy Iom: bccautc anolhn riso." 

(pHrg., 17. iiS; uid ice Cfm., i. li, pu. 5.) 
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[St] Augustine says, " no one ìs spotless." Sometimes 
man Ì9 stained by some passion which he Ì9 unable 
always to resiat, sometimes through some offcnding 
member, sometimes by some stroke of fortune, some 
times through the disgrace of his rclativcs or some 
one near to him, which things fame carrìeth not, but 
only the man's presence, and by his conversation he 
betrays them; and these stains cast a shadow over 
the purìty of his goodness, so that it Ìs made to seetn 
les9 pure and less worthy. And this is why a prophet 
has Icss honour in his own countiy ; this is why the 
good man shonld give his presence to few, and his 
intimacy to stili fewer, in ordcr that his name ma/ 
be accepted,' and not disparaged. 

0. And this third cause [human imperfectìon] may 
be applied to evil as well as good, if we reverse ali 
the parts of our reasoning. Because it is easily scen 
that through this imperfcction, which no one is with- 
out, presence takes away more from the good and 
evil in every one than truth wouid pcrmìt' 

6. And whcreas, as is said abovc, I bave presented 
fflyself to nearly ali Italians, and bave thus abased 
myself, perhaps, more than tnith wouId allow (not 
only in respect to those to whom my fame had 
alrcady penetrated, but also to the others), I have 
doubtiess caused my things to have mudi Icss weight 
It is therefore fìttìng that; with a loftier style, I should 



" Better ftom off thii ledge tbe >cu Mid Gua 
Of ili of (hem wUl yoa diictiminalc 
ThÉB itt the pUia mIow uaoDg (be thranc." 
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give to the present work somcwhat of gravity, that 
it may thcrcby appcar of greatcr authority ; and let 
this excuse suffice for the obscurity of my coin- 
mentary. 



Chai- 

L This bread bcingf s accidcntal 

impuritics, wc have non it from one 

[inherent] in its substa ts bcing in 

the vulgar tongue, and so that wc 

might mctaphorically cali 1 oats instcad 

of wheat. And this [fault] may z&y excuscd 

by three rcasons, whi:h moved me lo prcfer the 
formcr rather than the lattcr [languagc]. The first \ 
arises from care to avoid an unfit order of things;/ 
the second, from a consti mmate' liberality ; thethird. ì 
from a naturai love of one's own tongue. And I ( 
intend here in this manner to discuss in due order 
thcse things and their causcs, that I may free myself 
from the reproach abovc named. 

2. The thing which most adoms and commenda 
to US human undertakings, and which most directly 
conduces to their succcssful end, ìs the use of such 
qualities as are ordained to secure that end ; as to 
make good cavalìers' we must have braveiy of soul 
and stréngth of body. And thus he who Ìs ordained 



' The Itiliui word «rvnAi (lilerttly, 
uied, u by ' '- - ■ 



. word «rvnAi (lilerttly, " ready" or "prompl ") ii hcra 

.ay old wriltr», ia ihe tcnse of "eompleie or "eoo- 

. which o( courte conipiehcndi the id«a of alaoily a* one of 

the clementi of "perfeel" liberality. [See /Vw,, 14. la;, wbeio 

DanlB «peak* of " il proolo creder n ' 
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to the service of others should have the qualìties 
befilting that end, such as submission, understanding,* 
and obcdicncc, without which he ìs unfitted for good 
service. Bccause if he be not submissive in evcry 
contingcncy,' he ivill always pcrform his service with 
effbrt and licaviness, and will scldom persevere in it ; ' 
and if he be not obedient, he wiil never serve except 
according to his own notion and desire, which ìs more 
the service of a friend than of a servanL Therefore, 
to avoid such unfitness, this commentaiy (which ts 
made to take the place of a servant to the accom- 
panying canzoni) should be subject to theìr evcry 
commandment ; and it should bc aware of the nceds 
of its mastcrs, and be obcdìcnt to them ; ali of which 
I qualitics would bc lacking, werc ìt [written] in Latin 
\ instcad of in the vulgar tongue, seeing that the 
I canzoni are in the lattcr. 

3. For, in the first place, had ìt bcen in Latin, it 
wouid have becn sovereign rather than subject, by 
its nobìlity, its virtue, and its beauty. By its nobility, 
bccause Latin is enduring and incorni ptible, and the 
vulgar tongue is unstable and corruptible.* For wc 
scc that the ancient books of Latin tragedy and 
comedy cannot be changcd from the form we have 
to-day, which is not the case with the vulgar tongue, 

' The undciitanding ofhii dulin. 

* Giuliani [cadi, " io evcry otder.'' 

' Praticelli think* iheie must be a c>P >« lh< t"<l ^^t^ ■* onty 
"lubmiiuon" tnd "obedience" (aiut aot " uDdenlandiog ") are 
leferred lo. 

* In the On Vulgar E/eguinii, bk. L eh. 1, Dante uyi, "Of 
lhe« Iwo linguaget (the icholastic and vulgtte) "Ibe Tu)e>le » the 
nou noble, becauM the Ani uutl by the bumui nce, Mid «1*0 becauw 
it it uicd by everybodr, and ii uatuisl and not uliGcud." TbU hook 
«H written afier the ciim'lé. 
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* Being without fixed lawt of construction. 

' Thit book on Vulgar Elùquma Fraticelli thmks was wrìtteo 
>J^S~7t although ht givcs 1314 as the date of this firn book of the 
C0m9Ù0f in which il is spoken of as Afitiun work* 



\ 



as that can be changed at will.^ For wc see in the 
cities of Italy» if we talee noticc of the past fìfty years, I 
how many words have been lost, or invented, or 
altered ; therefore, if a short time can work such 
changes, how much more can a longer period eflfect ! 
So that I think, should they who departed this life 
a thousand years ago return to their cities, they 
wouid believe them to be occupied by a foreign 
people, so different would the language be from 
theirs. Of this I shall speak elscwhere more fully, 
in a book which I intend to write, God willing, on 
Vulgar Eloquence^ 

4. Again, Latin would be not subject, but sovereign, 
through its virtue. Everything is virtuous in its 
nature that fulfils the purpose for which it was 
ordained ; and the better it does this, the more 
virtuous it is ; therefore we cali him a good man who 
leads the contemplative or the active life for which 
his nature fìts him ; we cali the borse good that 
runs fast and far, which he is created to do ; we cali 
the sword good that cuts hard things with case, for 
which end it is made. Thus language, being ordained 
to express human conceptions, is good when it does 
this; and the more perfectly it.does it the better it 
is. Since, therefore, the Latin can express many 
conceptions of the mind of which the vulgar tongue 
is incapable (as they are aware who know both 
languages), its virtue is greater than that of the 
vulgar tongue. 
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8. Again. it is not subject, but sovereign, by its 
beauty. Man calls tbat thing beautiful whose parts 
correspond fittingly, because thcir haimony resulta 
in beauty ; thus man seems beautiful when bis timbs 
correspond well, and we cali singing beautiful when 
voices harmontze with each other after the niles 
of the art Thcrefore that language Ì3 the most 
beautiful in which the words correspond best;* and 
this they do more in Latin than in the vulgar tongue, 
because the vulgar tongue follows custom, and the 
Latin, art ;* whence it must be conccded to be more 
beautiful, more virtuous, and more noble. With 
which concludcs the principal propositìon, that is, 
that a Latin commentary would not bave been the 
subject, but the sovereign, of the canzoni. 



Chapter vi. 

L Having shown how the present commentary 
would not have been subject to the Italian canzoni 
had it been in Latin, it remains to show how it couid 
heither bave understood nor obeyed them ; and then 
it will be demonstrated how, in order to avoid an 
unfit order [of things], it was necessaiy to speak in 
the vulgar tongue. 

8. I say that the Latin couid not have been an 
intelligent scrvant to its master, the Italian, for this 
reason. The intelligence of the servant demands, 
above ali, bis understanding two things perfectly. One 

* Tlut U, hiTc Ibc clowst relation lo cich otber. 

■ Tlut il, thr Lalìn lòltow» dcfinile nilet of coiutnicUaii imlba ihui 

pOpMlUBMgC 
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is the nature of his master ; for thcre are mastcrs of so 
asinine a nature that thcy ordcr the reverse of what 
they want ; and thcrc are othcrs who. without spcak- 
ing, expcct lo bc undcrstood and scrvcd ; and others 
who do not wish their p'-ruam tn maU^ a movemcnt 
to do what is nccessary ;r. And why 

there are thcse ditleret, :o not intend 

to explain at prcscnt ( fc too long a 

digression), cxccpt that general, that 

such [mastcrs] are almost whom rcason 

is of little profiL Thcrctore it ... . 'ant docs not 
understand the nature of his master, ìt is evidcnt 
that he cannot serve him perfcctly. The second 
thtng is that the scrvant must understand the frìends 
of his master ; for otherwise he can ncithcr honour 
nor serve thcm, and thus he cannot serve his master 
perfectly, because ihe master and his fricnds make 
up a whole, as it wcrc, sccing that their dcsires and 
non-desircs are one. 

3. Nor would the Latin commcntary havc under- 
stood thcse things as the vulgar tongue itself docs. 
That the Latin would not havc understood the vulgar 
tongue and its friends is proved thus : He who 
knows a thing in general does not know it perfectly ; 
as he who recognizes an animai in the dtstance does 
■tot recognize it perfectly, because he cannot teli 
whether it is a dog, a wolf, or a goat Latin under- A 
stands the vulgar tongue in general, but not in detail ; 
for, if it understood it in detail, it would understand 
ali other vulgar tongues, because there is no rcason 
why it should know one better than another. And 
thus any man well versed in Latin would also bave 
a perfect knowledge of the vulgar tongues. But thìs 
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is not so ; for a man wcU vcrscd ìn Latin does not 
distinguish (if he bc from Italy) the Frovenfal from 
the Gcrman ; nor docs a Gcrman dìstinguish the 
Italian from the Provcn^al ; whence it is evident that 
the Latin is not cognizant of the vulgar tongue. 

\. And again, neithcr is it cognìzant of ìts [master's] 
frìends; bccause it is impossiblc to know the fricnds 
without knowing the master ; thcrefore, if Latin does 
not knoir the vulgar tonguc, as is proved above, it 
is impossiblc that it should know ìts friends. And 
again, without convcrsation and intimacy it is im- 
possiblc to know men, and Latin docs not hold 
converse with so man/ of any natìon ' as does the 
vulgar tongue, to whom ali are friends, and con- 
sequently it cannot know the friends of the vulgar 
tonguc And it is no contradiction to say, as one 
might, that Latin does hold converse with some 
friends of the vulgar tonguc ; for notwithstanding 
this, it is not familiar with ali, and thcrefore has not 
a perfect knowledgc of these friends ; bccause it ìs 
a perfect knowledge that is required, and not an 
imperfect on& 

Chapter vn. 

L Ha VINO proved that the Latin commentary wouid 
not have been an intelligent scrvant, I will show why 
it would not have been an obcdient on& He is 
obedient who has that good disposition which we cali 

■ ZìiftiM ("loaeuc'juhercnicd in thcwiiKof "nalion,"MAnr//a 
("^«di ") » in A/C. S- 54— 

" Tbe cnprcM of *a nuoy lufoiffei.'* 
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obcdience.' Trueobcdicnce should havc ihrcc things, 
without which it ìs none : it must be swcct, and not 
bitter;* cntirely, under command, and not spon- 
tancous ; and it n^ust be IJmìtcd, and not unboundcd.' 
These threc thìngs it was impossi^^'- '"' the Latin 
commentary to ipossess ; and thcrt it was im- 

possible for it to be obedicnt. 

2. Tliat this wouid have bccn itnpossible to the 
Latin, as has been said, is shown thus : Evcrything 
that proceeds by inverse ordcr is wcarisome, and 
thcrcfore is bitter, and not swcel ; such as waking 
by night and sleeping by day, or going backwards 
instead of forwarda. For the subj'ect to command 
the sovereign is a rcvcrsal of ordcr, because the 
right ordcr is for the sovereign to command the 
subject ; and thus ìt is bitter, and not sivecL And 
because it is impossible to yicld swcct obcdJcncc to . 
a bitter command, when the subject conimands, it is 
impossible that the obcdicnce of the sovereign should 
be sweeL* Thcrcfore, if Latin be the sovereign of 
the vulgar tongue, as has bccn already shown by 
othcr rcasons, and the canzoni, which takc the place 
of command, are in the vulgar tongue, it is impossible 
that its cxpositìon * couid be sweot, 

3. And obedience is entircly under command, and 
not spontaneous, when the pcrson obcying woutd not 
have done the thing, either whoUy or in part, of his 



Il aniy in ipecùd ■ 



i, but ìd diipouiion, he m 



' That is, it im<il bc chcecrul, »nd noi (ullen. 

* The coTumind musi be excculetl lo ihc leUer, bot t» 

* The cflccl panaking of the quility o( the caule. 
' Hagiont i* bcretucd in (he teme of" eapoution " (Me FnlicclU «nd 
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own.wiU. And thcrefore, if I were ordered to wear 
two gowns, and, without being told, should wear one, 
then I sxf m/ obedience would not be entirely under 
command, but paitly spontaneous. And such would 
bave bccn that of the Latin commcntary ; and 
thcrefore it would bave bccn an obcdicncc not 
entirely under command. Thut ìt would havc bccn 
such appcars by this — that the Latin without the 
command of this master [the canzoni in Italian] 
would bave explaincd much of thcìr mcaning (for 
that it explains itsclf is kiiown to thosc who study 
Latin writings carcfully) which the vulgar tonguc 
ncver docs,' 

4. Again, obcdicncc is lìmited, and not unboundcd, 
whcn it executes the command to the Icttcr, but docs 
not go beyond it ; as individuai Nature i.s obedient 
to universal Nature whcn she gives man thirty-two 
teeth, ncither more nor less, and givcs the band fivc 
fingers, neither more nor less ; and man is obedient 
to justice whcn he does what the law commands, 
and neither more nor less." New, the I^tin would 
not bave done this, nor would it bave sinned only 
in failure or in excess, but in both ; and thus its 
obedience would not bave bcen limited, but un- 
boundcd, and thcrefore it would not bave been 
obedienL That the Latin would not bave fullilied 
the command of its master, but would bave excceded 
it, can be easily shown. This master (that is, these 
canzoni, to whom this commcntary is assigned as 



e Guuoni HiflidcnLly plaln wilbout Uie iic«d of buthcr 
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scrvant) desircs and commands that they shall bc 
explained to ali thosc to whom thcir mcaning can 
be so conveyed thal when they speak they shall bc 
undcrstood.* And no onc can doubt that had they 
the voice to speak, such wouid •■" thcir ordcrs. But 1 
the Latin couid only havc cxpliuued thciu to scholars ; i 
for the rcst would not havc underst J ÌL Thcrc- | 
forc, as amoiig tho^c who dcsiru to ui. :rstand thusc 
[canzoni] thcrc are maiiy more illitcratc than Icamcd, 
it follows that it [the Latin] would not havc fulfìllcd 
this bchest as wcll as the vulgar ton(;uc, which in 
understood both by the Icarncd and the unlcarncd. 
Also the Latiii would havc explained thcm to peoplc 
of other natìons, sudi as Gcrmans, lìnglish, and 
othcrs ; in doing whicli it would havc excccdcd thcir 
order,? For it would havc bccn against thcir will, 
I say, speaking gcnerally, to havc explained their 
meaning whcre their beauty could not go with ìt.' 
And, moreover, Ict atl observe that nothing harmonizcd 
by the laws of the Muses ' can be changed from its 
oivn tongue to anothcr one without destroying ali its 
swectncss and harmony. And this is the rcason 
why Homcr is not turned from Greek into Latin like 
the other writings wc have of thcirs*[the Greeks] ; 
and this is why the vcrses of the Psalter lack musical 
swectness and harmony ; for they have bccn trans- 

' That is. Co every one capible of underatanding Ihem. 
' To ex))lMn Ihem to those who, irnorant of iheir language, couM 
nul have appceciated Iheir beauty, wtuch coniùU, u Dante ha> alieady 

vM US, in thcir iiylc, or Iciitr. 

' Thal is, vxj poetical wurk. 

* Thii phcoM about Homcr it Menu lo me ihould be renderci), " doei 
noi admit of being tumed ;" bui Fraticelli intcìpreU io the abnlute 
M:nte, "is not turned," and maka il the baiiit of hi» argumcnt oo 

l>aaie'( knowledee ai Urcek (>«« note 4 to Cmv., ii. 15, par. 3). 
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lated from Hebrew to Greck, and from Grecie to 
Latin, and in the first translatton ali this sweetness 
perìshed. And thus is coccluded what was promised 
in the beginnìng of the chapter immediately before 
thlsone. 



Chapter Vili. 

1. SlN'CE tt has been demonstratcd by sufìicient 
reasons that, to avoid an unfittìng order [of things], 
a commentary in the vulgar tongue and not in the 
Latin is needed to explain the aforesaid canzoni, 
I intend to show also how a consummate lìberality ' 
causes me to choose the former and forego the latter. 
We may, then, pcrceive this litjcrality in three things 
which pertain to the vulgar tongue, but not to the 
Latin. The first is to give to many ; the second is 
to give useful things ; the third is to give without 
being asked for the gift 

8. For to give gifts and help to one is a good thing, 
but to give gifts and help to many is the perrect 
good, in that ìt resembles the bcncficcncc of God, 
who is the universa! Benefactor. And again, to give 
to many is impossible without gìvìng to one, because 
the one is included in the many. But it is easy to 
give to one without giving to many ; therefore he 
who heips many does good in both ways ; he who 
helps one does it but in one way ; therefore we see 
the framers of the laws kceping a special eyc to the 
good of the greatest number. 

S. And again, to give useless things does good to 

* S«e nota lo eh. 5> par. i. 
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the reccìver, in that it at Icast shows the frìcndlìncss 
of the giver ; but it is not the perfcct goodiicss, and 
therefore not consummate liberality, but rathcr as 
if a knight should give a physician a shield, whcn 
the physician had givcnhim in writingthe Aplwrisms 
of Hippocrates, or Tke Art of Galcn ; bccause the 
wìsc say that the face of the gift should look like that 
of the receiver ; that is to say, that ic should bc 
appropriate and uscful lo him ; and such [a gift] is 
called consummate liberality in the person who gives ' 
thus judiciously. 

4. But beeausc moral argumcnts gcncrally inspiro i 
a wish to trace their origin, I intcnd in this chapter 
to set forth brlcfly four reasons why the gift, to be 
of consummate liberality, must of ncccssity be uscful 
to him who reccives it. 

6. First, beeausc goodncss should bc plcasant and I 
not disagreeable in ali its acts ; whercfore, if the gift 
be not given and rcceived wìth plcasurc, thcre is tn 
it neither perfect goodness nor consummate liberality ; 
and this pleasurc can be inspired only by such 
advantage as shall accrue to the giver through his 
giving, and to the receiver through his rcceiving. 
The giver, therefore, should takc care that on his side 
should remain the advantage of sincerity, which is 
above every other advantage ; and should so arrange 
that the advantage of the usefulness of the gift should 
go to the receiver ; and thus they will both be pleased, 
and liberality will bc made more perfect 

6. Secondly, because goodness should always make/- 
evetything better, and as ìt would be reprehensibte ) 
to make a spade out of a fine sword, or a pretty cup \ 
out of a beautiful Iute, so ìt is reprehensible to remove 
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a thing from a place where tt is useful, and talee it 
to a place wherc Et will be Icss useful. And becausc 
it is rcprchensible to labour in vaìn, it is not only 
reprehensible to put the thing wherc it would be less 
useful, but cvcn wherc it would be equally useful. 

1 Therefore, for a change in thing:ì to be praiseworthy, 

I it must always be for the better, because ic ought to 
be superlativcly praiseworthy ; and this the gtft 
cannot be, unlcss ìt bccomes more precious by its 
transfer ; and it cannot become more precious unless 
it be more useful to the receiver than to the gìver. 
I From which we conclude that the gift should be 
I useful to him who receivcs it, in order that it may 

be the expression of conaummate liberality. 
/ 7. Thirdly, because the work of virtue should be to 

/ gain to itself fricnds, sincc our life has need of them, 

} and the end of virtue ìs to make our life happy ; 
therefore, that the gift may make a friend of the 
receiver, it should be useful to him, because its 
utility stamps upon the memory the image of the 
gift,' which is the nutrìment of fricndship, and the 
better [the gift] the stronger this [impression] is ; 
wherefore Martin is wont to say, " The gift I received 
from John I shall never cease to remember." There- 
fore, Ùiat the gift may havc its full virtue, which is 

\ liberality, and that that may be consummate, it 

i should be useful to him who receivcs ìt 

[ 8. Finali/, because virtue should be free in its action 

/ and not forced. Free action is when a person goes 



hangc Ihe iiguie tUnipcd npon it, 
inprintcd b]r ^unelf. 

Kfmrg., 33. 7>) 
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is the nature of hìs master ; for thcre are mastcrs of so 
asinine a nature that thcy ordcr the reverse of what 
theiy want ; and there are others who, without spcak- 
ing, expect to bc undcrstood and servcd ; and others 
who do not wish thcir scrvant to make a movcmcnt 
to do what is necessary without an ordcr. And why 
there are these differences in men I do not intend 
to explain at prescnt (as it wotild makc too long a 
digression), except that I would say in general, that 
such [masters] are almost like beasts, to whom rcason 
is of little profiL Thcrcfore if the scrvant docs not 
understand the nature of his master, ìt is cvident 
that he cannot serve him perfcctly. The second 
thing is that the scrvant must understand the frìends 
of his master; for otherwise he can ncither honour 
nor serve them, and thus he cannot serve his master 
perfectly, because the master and his fricnds make 
up a whole, as it wcre, secing that their dcsires and 
noR-desires are one. 

3. Nor would the Latin commentary have under- 
stood these things as the vulgar tongue itself does- 
That the Latin would not havc understood the vulgar 
tongue and its frìends is proved thus : He who 
knows a thing in general does not know it perfectly ; 
as he who recognizes an animai in the distance does 
not recognize it perfectly, because he cannot teli 
whether it is a dog, a wolf, or a goat Latin under- A 
staads the vulgar tongue in general, but not in detail ; 
for, if it understood it in detail, it would understand 
ali other vulgar tongues, because there is no rcason 
why it should know onc bettcr than anothcr. And 
thus any man well versed in Latin would also have 
a perfect knowledge of the vulgar tongues. But tbis 
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SO dear I do not ìntcnd to reason upon now, because 
I shall treat of it fuUy in the last hook of this 
work* 



CH AFTER IX. 

L All three conditions above namcd, which must; 
co-operate that the gift may be of consummate 
liberality, were lacking in the Latin comnìentary 
but not in the vulgar tongue, as can be plainly shown 
\ thus : The Latin would not bave served many ; 
because, if we recali to mind what has already been 
said» scholars* in other languages than the Italtan 
could not have availed themsclves of its services.' 
And of those of this specch (if we shouid care to 
observe who they are) we shall find that only to one 
in a thousand could it have been really of use ; 
because they would not have receivcd it, so prone 
are they to base desires,^ and thus deprived of that 
nobility of soul which above all desires this food. 



' Which was one of those never wrìtten. Here Dante gives us the 
intended subject of his " last^ hook. In eh. 12 he says that Justùe 
is to be the subject of the fourtcenth hook ; in hook ii. eh. x he gives 
AUigory as the subject of the '* penultimate/' or fourteenth hook ; and 
in book iv. eh. 27 he ^ves it again as Justice ; while in the twenty- 
tixth cbapter of book iv. he seems to intend Self-restraitU to be the 
subject 01 book vii. In connection with eh. 8 shouid be read the 
canzone on Avance, No. x8, p. 198, in Fraticelli's edition. Fraticelli 
thinks that the " last book *' aforesaid was intended to be a commentary 
on this canzone. 

' Letterati in Dante's time meant those who knew Latin* 

* That is, the Latin commentary would have been useless to scholars 
of other nations, because they would not bave nnderstood the Italian 
canzoni to which it referred. 

* Avarina is bere used in the obsolete sense of " buse desires," as 
in Arf^., 19. 113, where Adrian V. speaks of himself as ''a ioul 
parted from God, mnd wboUy avaridoos,'' or fall of base desires. 
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And to their shame I say that thcy are not worihy 
to be called scholars, because they do not pursuc 
leaming for its own sake, but for the money or the 
honours that they gain thcrcby ;' just as \vc should 
not cali him s Iute-player '.■/''" '^-""'- " Iute in the 
house to hire cut, and noe to pi 

2. Retuming, tlien, to the iroposition, 
I say we can plainty sce how t /ould have 
bencfited but few, but the vujgai n^ Il certainly 
be of service to many. Because the quality of 
mind that is waiting for such s s found in 
persons ' who, through the wickcd .. -incc of the 
world, have left litcrature to those who have turncd 
hcr from a sovereign lady into a harlot ; and thcse 
noble oncs are princes, barons, knights, and many 
other noble peoplt,* not only mcn, but womcn. know- 
ing the vulgar tongue, but not the Latin, of whom 
therc are many in this natio». 

3. Again, the Latin would not have bccn, like the 
vulgar tongue, the giver of a uscful gift, because 
nothing is useful except in proportion as its [essential] 
goodncss is developcd ; because its potcntiality is not 
pcrfect being; as in the case of gold, pearls, and 
other treasures which are buried, because thosc which 
are in the hands of the avarìcious man are in a place 
much more vile than is the earth whcrein such 

' Ceiw., ili. I, p»T. 3. 

* TViX il, Ihc intelliecnt among tho«e ignoranl lÀ Latin, wild woul4 
be glail of a commcntiry in Iheir own languigc, and who were lay 
numcrout, but nevenbetcu, thraugh fasliionablc inililkiencc, tmd lefl 
Icarninc to ibou who tbought only of proJìl. 

* I Oo noi think that Dame mcani only "Ihc pobility" herc, but 
that he inicndt to include *X\ those "noble penoni" who hare a 
naturai Icndencv- lowardi the nMt or contemplative life. The word 
taiili (" Doblo J il Bied often is Ihii Kwa in book iv. 
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treasures are hidden.* The true gift of this com- 
mcntary is the explanation of the canzoni, for which 
it ts wrìtten, and which is intended above ali to lead 
men to knowicdge and to virtue, as will be seen in 
the course of their expositìon. ThÌ3 meanìng can 
only be of use to thcm in whom truc nobility is sown, 
after the manner treated of in the fourth hook ; and 
these are nearly ali those ignorant of Latin, like those 
noble ones spoken of beforc in this chapter. Nor is 
this contradicted because there may lie some scholars 
'among them ; because, as my master Arìstotle says, 
in the beginning of the EthUs* " one swallow docs 
not malte the sprìng." Thercfore it'is evident that 
the vulgar tongue will confer a uscful gift, and the 
Latin would not have done so. 

4. And again, the vulgar tongue gives a thing not 
demanded (which the Latin would not have done), 
because it gives itself, as commentar/, a thing ncver 
demanded of anybody ;* and this cannot be said of 
Latin, which has already been demanded as com- 
mentary and as explanation to many books, as may 
be readily seen at the beginning of many of them. 
And thus it is evident that consummate liberality 
impels me to the [use of the] vulgar tongue rather 
than the Latin. 



* Bnrì«] tiamira uè in & iute of potential uiefulneu, bui licbet in 
tbc poueiuoD of Uie avuiciòu* *i« tiot t« bc conudcred ÌD the mdm 

* Elhia, i. 7. 

* Dante allndc* to tlw then uduiìTe nie of Latin in miling 
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CHAITER X. 

1. ExcKLLENT shouid bc theexcuse if ataban<]uet 
so noblc in its viands and so honoi in its gucsts, 
were scrvcd oatcn instead of whi bread ; ' and 
cvidcnt shouid be the rcason th«i . lakcs a man 
dcpart front a tliing whìch has scfvca others for a 
long; whilc, such as making commcni rìcs in Latin. 
And the rcason ahould be evidcnC, for me end of »cw 
things is not certain, because wc have never had that 
cxperience of them whercby wc estimate the process 
and the end of things long known and used. Whcre- 
fore the law is tmpcllcd to command that a man 
shouid takc grcat hccd how he enters upon a ncw 
road, saying that "in establishing anything ncw, 
manifest rcason shouid bc shown for departing from 
that long used." 

2. Thercfore, let no one wonder at the long digrcs- 
sion of my excuse, but. as it is ncccssary. bear 
patiently with its Icogth. Continuing which digres- 
sion, I say (since it has bccn already shown how in : 
order to avoid an unfitting ordcr [in things], and also | 
through consummatc libcrality, I havc been impellcd ] 
to wrìte my commentar/ in the vulgar tongue instead ' 
cf the Latin) the ordcr of the whole apology demands 
that I shouid [also] show how I was nnoved to this -^ 
by the natura! love of my own language, which is the 
third and last reason that impclled me to it I say 
that naturai love especially impels the lover to thrce 



■ ,S«e Cmb;, i. j, pu. i 
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things : one is, to magnify the bcloved ; the second 
is, to be jealous Tor him ; the thìrd is, to defend him, 
as any one may see continually happening. And 
these three things made me choose it, that is, our 
"own tongue, which for inhcrent and accidental reasons 
I love and have loved. 

3. I was impcllcd, first, to magniry ìt. And that 
herein I do magnify it may be seen by this reason. 
Although by many propetties of grcatness things 
may be magnified, that is, made great, nothing 
imparts so much greatness as the grcatness of their 
spedai virtue, which is the mother and preserver of 
ali other [kinds of] grcatness. Whencc man can 
have no more exccttcnt greatness than that of vir- 
tuous action, which is his special virtue, by whìch the 
greatness of tnie dignitics and true honours, of true 
power, of true riches, of true friends, of true and 
brilliant renown, is acquircd and prescrved. And 
this grcatness I givo to this friend [the vulgar tongue]. 
inasmuch as what it posscsses of potcntial and occult 
virtue I cause it to manifcst activcly and opcnly in 
its peculiar province, which is, to express the mcaning 
conceived. 

4. I am impelled, sccondly, by my jealousy for it 
The jealousy of a friend makes him solicitous to 
provide for the remote future. Whercfore. thinking 
that through a desire to undcrstand thcse canzoni, 
some ignorant' person might have the Latin com- 
mentary translated into the vulgar tongue, and fearing 
that this transiation might be done by some one who 
would make it appear hideous (as he did who trans- 

*- Thàl il, ipuniil of Litio. 
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latcd the Ethics)} I havc taken Ihc precaution to do 
it myseir, having more confidence in mysclf than in 
another. 

5. Again, I am impelled to defend it [the vulgar 
tongue] from many of its accusers, who disparage it« 
and commcnd others, above ali the language of Oco} 
saying that the latter is better and more beautiful 
than the formcr, wherein thcy depart from the truth. 
Bccause by this commentary shall be seen the great 
cxccllence of the vulgar tongue of Si^ bccause 
(although the highest and most novel conccptions 
can be almost as fittingly, adcquately, and beautifully 
i cxpressed in it as in the Latin) its excellence in 
] rhymcd picccsj on account of the accidcntal adom- 
\ ments connected with thcm, such as rhyme and 
ì rhythm, or ordered numbers, cannot be pcrfcctly 
I shown ; as it is with the beauty of a woman, whcn 
j the splcndour of her jewels and her garments. draw 
j to her more admiratiòn than her pcrson.^ Whercfore 



1 



I * Here fullow in ali the texts the words, "which was Taddeo the 

1 Hippocratist'* — a clause which Fraticelli maintains has bccn proved to 
« bc the addition of some copyist. Taddeo d'AIdcrotto, of Florence, was 

a celebrated physician, sumamed **ihe Hippocratist *' from his excellence 
in his profession, and who translated the Ethics of Aristòtle into 
Italian. 

' The Proven9al language. In the Vtdgar Eloquence^ L 8, Dante 
speaks of the languages of oc^ nf oil^ and of Ji, as the Spanish, the 
Kreoch, and the Italian. In the Vita Nuava^ § 25, he speaks of the 
ì Provcn9al as the *Mingua d'oco** (thence Langucdoc), Fraticelli 

• remarks in a note to this passage, " AH these afiirmative particles are 

2 <*erìved from the Latin ; the Italian si from sic or sic est ; the Proven^al 
from hoc est ; the French from kóc Ulud est^ evident in the old form 
ùuill^ now cuiJ** 

* The Italian language (see In/,^ 33. 80, " That lovely country where 
the si is sounded *'). 

* " That caught the eye more than the perK>n did." 

(Par.^ 15. 102.) 

That is, prose shows the tme beauty of a language more than poetry« 
where the attention is diitrmcted by ihe Ofnameots of vene. 
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he who wouid jud^'c a woman tnily looks at her 
Wlicn, unaccompanieci by any accidcntal adornmcnt, 
her naturai beauty alone remains to hcr ; as it shall 
be with this commentary, whcrein shall bc scen the 
facility of its languagc, the propriety of its diction, 
and the swect discoursc it shali hold ; which he who 
considera well shall see to be full of the swcctest and 
most exquisite beauty. But becausc it is most 
virtuous in its design to show the futllity and malice 
of its accuser, I shall teli, for the confounding of 
those who attack the Italian language, the purpose 
which moves them to do this ; and upon this I shall 
now write a special chapter, that theìr infamy may 
bc the more notorious. 



Chapter XI. 

1. To the perpetuai shamc and abascmcnt of those 
wicked men of Italy who praise the lanjuage of 
othcrs and disparage thcir own, I wouId say that 
their moiive springs from fivc abominablc causcs. 
The first is intcllcctual blindncss ; ' the sccond, vicious 
excuses;' the third, grccd of vain-glory; the fourth, 
an argumcnt based on envy ; the fifch and last, littlc- 
ness of soul, that is, pusillanimity. And each of 
these vices has so large a following, that few are they 
who are free from them. 

2. Of the first we may reason thus :' As the sensitive 
part of the soul has its eycs, by which it perceives the 
dìfiercnce in things, as to their esternai colouring ; so 



' Ofwinl 

■ A* irlicii u nululTul wodtmtD bUne* hi* tooU. 
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voluntartly in any direction, which is made evident 
by his tuming his face that way ; a forced act ìs whcn 
he goes against his will, which he shows by not look- 
ing in the direction he goes. And the gift looks in 
that direction when it is dirccted to the nceds of the 
Fcceìver. And because it cannot be thus directed if 
it be not uscAil, it is necessary, in order that the 
virtue of the gift may have free action, that it 
shouid look in the direction ìt goes,' that is, to- 
wards the receiver ; and thcrefore it must be of use 
to him, in order that it may express consummate 
libcrality. 

9. The third thing in which consummate tiberality 
can be obscrved is to givo that which is not demanded ; 
because to give that which is demanded * is on the 
one side not goodness, but traffic ; sìnce the receiver 
purchases, although the giver does not scll ; whcreforc 
Seneca says " that nothing is bought so dear as that 
which is purchased with prayers."' Whcrefore, in 
order that there may be consummate liberality in 
the gift, and that this may be visible in it, it is 
necessary that it shouid be free from any taint of 
traffic, and therefore the gift shouid not have been 
demanded. Why the thing praycd for shouid cost 



■ Jk penOD tooki io tbe directioo he eoa, wlien he eoa nrinDUritjr, 

Of/l^f-wue he il dragged klong wilh avcned face ; K pll nwjr be lud lo 

'o (h' Mmc whea ulapted lo ihe needi of the receiver, in which cu* 

Ike tg^xÀ will ibal {joa wilh il ii noi impeded io iu aOioo. 

' " For he who lea the need &nd wiiii the uking, 

Almd; leasi nulicioiu tow'id* dcnUl." 

</Wfy„ 17. j9.) 
t, ^■{till* rMC»ria«ooiuui,q«>m<itue M)edba«empueU"(SeMea, 
Jfc|^,i«»TofUbertliif. , , 
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■o dear I do not intend to reason upon now, because 
I shall treat of it fully In the laat hook of thìs 
worlc* 



Chapter IX. 

L Au. three conditions above named, whicb must 
co-operate that the gift may be of consummate 
liberality. were lacking in the Latin commentary 
but not in the vulgar tongue, as can be plainly shown 
thus : The Latin would not have served many ; 
because, if we recali to mind what has already been 
said, scholars* in other languagcs than the Italian 
could not have availed thcmsclves of its servìces.' 
And of those of this specch (if we shouid care to 
observe who they are) we shall find that only to one 
in a thousand could it have been rcally of use ; 
because they would not have rcceivcd it, so prone 
are they to base desires,* and thus dcprived of that 
nobility of soul which above ali dcsircs this food. 



' Which wai onc of Ihosc ncvcr wrìltcn. Here Danl« gire» ul ihe 
intended lubjccl of lili " Au/" hook. In eh. Il he uyi lh>l JuiHa 
il to be the lubject of the (ourlceiilh hook ; in hook il. eh. I he pvci 
AUtgary u ihc lulijccl of the " penullimale," or fourteenlh hook ; and 
in book iv. eh. 27 he pivei il igain a Juilict ; while in ihe Iweotjr- 
iixth chapler of hook iv. he leemi lo inlend Stlf-rtiIraÌMl lo bc (Ile 
lubject tÀ hook vii. In conneclion with eh. S diould bc read the 
cwmme on Avuice, No. iS, p. i;g, in Frilicclli') ediiion. Fraticelli 
tbinkf that the " bui book " atoceuid wuinlended lobe a commeataiy 
oa Ihii canione. 

• Ltlltrali in Dante't time meanl thow who knew Ltiin. 

> That U, the Latin commenlarjr would hive beeD uteleu lo icholan 
afotheinationi, becauie thejt wouU not have nndentood the Italian 
cantoni to which it referred. 

* Avariùa a hen uied in the obaolele «ciuc of " ba<e deiire^" ■■ 
b Ptirt., 19. It}, where Adrian V. ipoUc» of hiniKlf u "a mbI 
paited fton Cod, liict whoU; airaridoo*, or foli at baia dediti. 
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the Iute, thinking thus to lay the fault of the bad 
knifc or the bad playing upon the ìron or the Iute, 
and to cxculpate themselves. Such are thcy (and 
they are not few) who wish to be considered orators ; 
and in order to excuse themselves for not speakìng, 
or for speakìng badly, blame and accuse their material,!, 
that is, their own language, and praise that of others ) 
in which they are not requtred to worlc. And who- 
ever wishes to see wherein this ìron [of the vulgar 
tongue} deserves blame, let him look at the work 
that good workmen bave done with it, and he wìU 
rccognize the viciousness of those who, laying the 
blame upon it,think they excuse themselves. Agaìnst 
such does Tuilius cxclaim, in the bcginning of one 
of bis books called De Fiuibtis, bccause in hìa time 
thcy blamcd the Latin language and commended the 
Grcek, fqr the same reasons that thcse pcople con- 
sider the Italtan vile and the Provcn^al precious. 

1. The third kind work against our language 7 
because of their greed of vain-glory. Many are thcy 1 
who, by simply dcscribing things in anothcr language, ) 
and praising it, think they are worthy of more admìra- / 
tion than if thcy dcscribed the same things in their { 
own tongue And doubtiess he deserves praise for his 
intelligence who learns a forelgn language well ; b\it 
it is wrong for him to commend it bcyond the truth, 
in order to glorify himsclf by its acquisition. 

5. The fourth [kind] base their ai^ment'on envy. \ 
As has becn already said, envy always exists where 1 
there is some sort of equality. Between men of one / 
nation there is equality of speecb ; and because one I 
cannot use it like another, envy is engendered. The l 
cnvious man theo ai^ues, not by blaming bim who 
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spcaks for not knovving how to speak, biit by blaming 
the material in which he works, in order (by dis- 
paraging the work from that side) to take away the 
honour and fame of the speaker ; as he who should 
blame the biade of a sword, not for the sake of con- 
demning the biade, but ali the work of the master. 

6. The fifth and last kind are impclled by baseness 
of soul. The magnanìmous' man always magnilies 
himself in his hcart, and so the pusillanimous,* on the 
contrary, always ratcs himself Icss tlian he is. And 
bccause to magnify or to bclittlc always bears 
relation to something by comparison with which the 
magnanìmous man makcs himself out grcat, and the 
pusillanimous small, it happens that the magnanimous 
man always sccs othcrs smajler than they are, and 
the pusillanimous greater. And bccause with the 
measure with which a man mcasurcs himself will he 
measurc his belongings (which are, as it wcre, a part 
of himself), it happens that to the magnanìmous his 
belongings always seem bctter than they are, and 
those of others less good ; the pusillanimous always 

. believes his own things to have little value, and those 
of others to have much. Therefore many, by such 

1 abasement, disparagc their own language and com* 
mend that of others ; and of such are ali those 
abominable wretcbes of Italy who despise thjs 

' Dante, who gencrally kMpi ai i:\iMt as pouible (o ihe Latin lignilì- 
calioD of his wordi, teemi to um " magnani mot» " here in iti literal 
ineaniiq; of " grcat -«ouled," u in taf., io. 73. where Farinata ii calleit 
nagnonimoui in tfat tenie of " lotly-minded." In ìh/., 3. 43, it u 
nicd in the tenie of " brave." 

* "PuiiUanimous" il " tittle-niinded"oTmean-iplrited bere^-a man 
«itboat proper iclf-eiteon or lelAconiidencc («ee Cmp., iv. 15, par. 6). 
" He who citimate* bit owa wonh leu highly than il deMKVca u little- 
uìikImI" (AiiMMk, £thki, bk. iv. eh. 3). 
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precious language of theirs, the which, if it be 
despicablc in any way, becomes so only whcn it 
rcsounds from tlie mcretricious lips of thesc adut- 
tercrs ; to whose guidance those btind mcn commil 
thcmsclvcs of whom, under our first head, wc madc 
mentioD. 



ClIAPTER 

L If flamcs were to be plainly ei issuing from 
the Windows of a house, and if so "■" wcrc to ask 
if that house was on fìrc, and man should 

answer, " Yes," it would bc hara to say which of ihc 
two wcrc the more ridiculous. And noi othcrwisc i 
[than ridiculous] would bc qucstion and answer if J 
some onc shouid ask me whethcr I lovcd niy own ( 
language, and to whom I should answer, " Ycs ; " and I 
for these samc rcasons. But ncvcrthclcss, it rcmains | 
to be shown thai I havc not only love, bui mosl i 
pcrfect love for it, and also tof^furth cr' cond cma^Jts 
adversarics. And in demonstrating this to whom- ' 
soever shall be capablc of understanding it, 1 shall 
teli how I bccamc its [over, and thcn how this love 
was confirmed. 

2. I say that naturally {as we may sec written by 
Tullius, in his Friendsliip, wherein he does not dis- 
agree with the idcas o^ the Philosophcr as expresscd 
in the eighth and ninlh of the Etkics) proximity and 1 
goodness are thccauscs that cngendcr love; advan- 1 _,^ 
tage, study, and habit, the causcs that increase it. l Siri^^ 
And alltììèse causcs bave contributed to inspiro and 
to strengthen the love which I bear to my own 
language, as I shatl procced bricfly to show. 
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3. That thing is nearcst to a pcrson which is, of alt 
things of its kind, the most closcly rclated to himself ; ' 
thua of ali mcn the son is ncarcat to the father, and 
of ali arts medicine is nearcst to the doctor, and 
music to the musician, bccause these are more closely 
related to them than any othcrs ; of ali countries, the 
one a man lives in is ncarest to him, because it is 
most closcly rclated to him. And thus a man's own 
language is ncarest to him, because most closely 
related, being that onc which comes alóne and beforc 
ali othcrs in hls mind,* and not only of itself is it 
thus rclated, but by accidcnt," inasmuch as it is 
connccted with thosc nearcst to him, such as his 
kinsmcn, and his fcllovv-citizcns, and his own people. 
And this is his own language, which is not only 
( near, but the very nearest, to cvcry one. Because if 
^proximity be the secd of fricndship, as has bccii 
stated above, it is plain that it has been one of the 
causes of the love I bear my own language, which is 
ncarer to me than the others. The abovc-named 
reason (that is, that we are most ncarly related to 
that which is pre-eminently first in our mind) gave 
rise to that custom of the people whtch niakes the 
lirstborn inherit everything, as the nearest of kin ; 
and, because the nearest, therefore the most beloved. 



* " A» ihe moit pccreci thing 

EvcrfecUmoit ofpleaiuicuidorpun." 

(/»/, ti. 106.) 
* "S««i^ that not onty men, but cvm women aiid liiile children, u 
Ut u iheir natine wUt pennii, ftrc oblignl to oi^quire il' {ytùgar 
£/^uaia,l. 1). 

> Here, ai eltewhere, "urìdenl" il uMd in the icholulic mue of 
" llw which " p"' in'iflrf"' " — a qualily wbicb deiKndi upun ionieihin|> 
die, and caa be adJtfd to or takeu Ironi ihu otbec Ibins wiibout adeci- 
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4. And again, its goodness makcs me its friend, l 
And herc we must kfiow that every fjood quality 
pcculiar to a thing is lovable in that thjng; as men 
should have a fine beard, and women shouid havc the ■ 



s] hound 
md great 
lality, the 
virtue Is 
is mosc 
1 belongs 



whole face quite free from Ìiair 
should have a keen scent, ani 
spccd. And the more pcculiai 
more lovable it is ; whencc, alti 
lovable in man, that is most so v 
peculiari/ human ; and this ts justicc' 
oniy to the rcason or intcllcct, that is. the \vilii£3 She 
[justice] is so lovable that, as the Phìlosophcr says 
in the fifth of the ElhUs, evcn her enemics, such as 
thievcs and robbers, love hcr; and thcrtforc wc sce 
that hcropposite, whìch is injuslice (such as trcachcry, 
ingratitudc, falsehood, thcft. rapine, dcccit, and iheir 
like'), is hated above ali ihings. For thcsc are such 
inhuman sins that, to dtfend oiic's self from such 
infamy, long custom has agrccd that a man may bc 
allowed to speak of himself, as we have said before 
[in the second chaptcr]. and may dcclare that he is 
faithful and toyal. . Of this subjcct I shall trcat more 
fully in the tburteenth hook, and, leaving it hcre. 
return to my projiosition. Having provcd, then, that 



' "In jusliec ali virtue k «mprehcnditl ■' {EihUs, 5. l). " Juslicc." 
with Dame, except in ihe Infertili, generallv means " richldoirg " or 
righi eousDCu (ice Ar., \&. liG. and 6. SS and 121; atso i^rg., 
II. 371 IS. 117. and 15. 77-; and Cmv., iv. 17. par. 13. "luti 

<lÌ«pOA« Ul to lOre and pjaC'"^" «-,kl«n*.tn«» in -,\\ Ihlnn^ - » D 



C»»v 



'. a?). 



riglilcoiuoeu in ali thinjji ; 



' Thii passa;;e should icad, " ^Vhich bclongs oniy [0 
M is, the inlelleci nnd ihe wiil " (ice booV iv. aa. pai. 4). 
* See Jn/., li. 5S. wheie "Iiaiid " inclodct 

" Hvpocrìnv. flaiicry, and who desti in magic. 

Falli ftcalion, tbeh, and timony. 

Pandcn, and barMlors, and Ihc likc lillh." 



Ihe r. 
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I the good quality most pcculiar to a thìng is that 

I which is most loved and commcndcd in it, we havc 

I to see what this ts [in the Italian]. And we see that, 

[ of ali things pcrtaining to language, the power of 

adequately expressing thought is the most loved and 

commended ; therefore this is its peculiar virtuc:' 

Aad as this belongs to our own language, as has 

been proved above in another chapter, it is plain that 

this was one of the causes of my love for it ; since. 

as we bave said, goodness ìs one of the causes that 

r love. 



Chapter XIII. 
( L Havinc told how two things exist in my own 
/ languagc which havc made me its lovcr — that is, its 
\ neamcss to mysclf, and its pcculiar goodness, I will 
■ teli how, by bcncfits [confcrrcd] and harmony of 
! aim, and by the good will arising from long habit, 
that love is contirmed and incrcascd. 

12. I say first, that, for myscif, I havc reccivcd from 
it the grcatest bcncfìts. For we must know that of 
ali bencfits, the grcatest is that whìch is most prccious 
to him who receivcs it, and nothing is so prccious as 
that thing for the sakc of which we desire ali others ; 
and ali othcr thìngs are dcsircd for the sakc of the 
pcrfection of him who dcsires them.* Whence, as 
l man has two pcrfcctions, a (irst and a sccond (the 
\ first as bcing, the sccond as being good), if my own 

' Cirv., i. S, par. 4. 

* That u, nolbini; ii to prectoui lo 01 u our own ptrlcctÌMi, ind 
ftll Mbcr Ùùaffi u« dcuràblc in proportioo u ihcy belp ai lo 
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language has becn the cause of both the one and the 
other, I bave rccei\-ed from ìt the vcry grcatest of 
bcneiìts. And that it has bcen the cause of my 
being, I can very bricfly demonstrate. The efiìcicnt 
cause of the existcncc of thìngs is not single, but of 
several efiicient causcs onc xvill u^ j er than the 
rcst;' thus the (ire and the hamii. ire efiicient 
causes of the knife, although thi sai cause is 

the Smith. This my language wi^ nitcr of my\ 

parents, who spokc wilh it (as the hrc a . he preparcr \ 
of the iron for the smith who makes the knifc) ; 1 
therefore it is evidcnt that it co-opcratcd in my 
generation, and thus was one of the causes of my 
being. And again, this my language intioduccd me 
to the path of knowlcdgc (which is our final perfec- 
tion), inasmucli as through ìt I cntcred upon Latin, 
and by its aid il was taught to me, and through 
Latin I was tnablcd to go farther ; and thus my 
language. is explaincd and rccognizcd by me as 
having been to me the grcatest of bcncfactors. 

3. And it has had the same purpose as myself, as 
I can show thus: AH things naturally strive for 
sclf-preservatton ; wheiice if the vulgar tongue couid 
work for itself, it would strive for this, which would 
be to securc its greatcr stability ; and it could gain 
no grcater stability tlian by uniting itself with 
nuniber and with rhymc. And this has bcen my 



' Giuliani wilhn lo reici, " scveral infiutiilial cau-^s," as Ihere can 
he, slriclly tpcakin^, bui onc efficiiHl cause, Ihe olhcri btinE mnlrrìal^ 
/armai. 01 /aaUtet Ctnv., ìv. 4, par. 5; anri Par., a. ti8. " A» from 
Ihc unilh proceeds ihc hammcr'i cmi "). Knincllo Lalinl ( Tii^ iL 30) 
Die* ihe urne mctaphor, and nlìo Aiislotle, /V Aa., ÌL Dante ilw 
cmployi it la ^ AftuartAia, iii. t. 
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study, as has bcen so plainly maniTestcd, that therc 
\ needs no further testtmony thercto. So that . 

ì study has bcen one with its own, whcncc from ti < 

\ harmony love has been confìrmcd and increased. 

' 4. And there has been the good will arising f "i 
habit ; because, from the beginning of my lifc, I havc 
had for it good will and fcllowship, and I bave used 
it in dcliberatingy interpreting, and questioning. 
( WhereforCy if love incrcases by habit, as plainly 
' appears, it is evident that it has exceedingly increased 
in me, seeing that I bave spent ali my timc with 
this tongue. And thus we sec that ali the causes 
that engender and increasc love ^ bave co-operated 
in this, by which we conclude that not only love, but 
most perfcct love, is that which I ought to havc, and 
do bave, for it. 

5. Thus,by looking back, and recollccting the rcasons 

beforc noted, we may see that the bread with which 

we should eat of the meats of the accompanying 

: canzoni has been sufficiently cleanscd of its spccks,^ 

I and of [the rcproach of] being oatcn;' thcrcforc it 

: ' I is time to think of serving the meats. This shall be 

that bread ^ mixcd with barley with which thousands 
shall satisfy themselves, and of which my full baskcts 
shall oVerilow. This shall be the new light, the new 



■ i 
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. } ' " Ali ihose stingi 

« i That make this heart of ours taro unto God. * 

- . : " See Cowd,^ 1. 2, par. i. 

\\\ 'In Conv.^ L io, par. i, Dante u^es the word biadù^ which may 

\ ' i mean anv sort of grain, but in connection with bread is generally 

( ' tianslated *'oats," Tmt bere he mentions espedally /aiu prMo/p, of 

I . "barley." 

* See ProT. ix. 5, *' Come, eat of my bread ; ** and Ecdos. xv. 3» 
^ With the bread of understanding shall sbe ( Wisdom) feed him." 
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sun, which shall rise wlicn the worn-out onc ' shall 
set, and shali givc light to thcm who are in shadow 
and in darkncss bccause of the old sun, which does 
not enlightcn thcm. 



■ The Latiti laneuoee. Bnt thi* lecnu ' 
leller, and Dame niuii hovc refctmi ali 
gleaned ai " the new lun." 



i 



BOOK IL 



CANZONE I. 



I. 

Ve who, intclligent, the third hcaven guide,' 
Hear that disoourse I hold within my heart ; 
To none else can I speak, so strange it seems. 
Tliat Ileaven, which follows obedient to your will, 
Celestial crcatures, whither ye direct, 
Hath brought me to my present low estate. 
Wherefore, would I bemoan the life I Icad, 
To ye, high Powers, befits it tha^ I tum : 
Therefore, I pray ye, listcn to my prayer. 
And I will teli, how late within my heart 
My corro wing soul bewept her heavv fate, 
And how a spirit carne to strive with her, 
Bome on the shining rays of your bright star. 



2. 

The life of my sad soul hath ever been 

The one swcet thought ' that soars so oft to heaTCDi 

To kneel before the footstool of your Sire : 

There it beheld a Lady worshipping ; 

And of her brought to me such tidings sweet, 

That ali my soul cried out, *' I, too, would go I " 



' Or, •• Ye who by force of thoufki the third heaven guide." The 
angelic Intelligenccs who control the third heaven (that of Venus) I y 
the operation of their intellect, and through the influences of that 
heaven the love of men (sce oote to eh. a of thU book, par. z. ; and 
sce Par.^ & 37). 

* OfBcatnc*. 



1- 
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Theo cime l ihou^ht ' ihnt pai Ihc first lo flight. 
And smuyed my beini; wìth tuch XavSiy power, 
Thal m; heaii trcmliled, >nil my Tace wu cluing«d. 
Th» ihowed angihcr XsAj unto me, 
Ami soitt. "V awy would ulvMion finii. 
Lui him bui fin his n^king cyci on hcn, 
ir he fear boi thv inguiih or deep liehi." 



And so oppoud ihit ibought, Ihat il d» 
Thal peuelul ' ihiiughi, w.-u wonl lo «pe 11 

or a dear 'nc^l, ihal it crowncd In hcav. 
And m^ «oul wcpt. w greal once more hi 1 

And lud, " Ah ! woe is me I how twifi hi... ■ > 
Thal pii]riiii> ihought ihii cime lo comfort idi I 

* " ' '" ■' * 'E "ne dM uy, 

' ■ -* 1 



"Thouart noi itcìd, thou aii bui lorc ditnuyed, 
O soul af ours. Iliit Inmetilesl Ihiu I " 
Saiu ihe iwtfi spiiil of the noble love ; 
[""Bccauje Ihis L,id>- brighi, who«e power thon feel'it, 
Haih IO iranif-'inièd ali ihy way of lifc, 
iThal Ihou do^t losi, «cing Ihou ari 10 bue. 
JBUi look hou- )>lliful and meck ' ihe is, 
j UjAbd in ber picalncss, couilcous and moti «rise ; 
n'O'ftAnd late hci fur ihy soviiiciipi Lady noyr ; 






y *" :^'jSuch miiacles of bcauly ih'ou ahall n 
•"-* ■'■'IThallhousbaltiay, 'ó L 

, iBehold ihy hindmaid : woik in 

' Of Divine phìlosophy (tee Appendi^ II. lo eh. 2). 
* In both placca ihe word in the originai ii umiU, "humble," or .J. 
"meck." Bui Ihe Edil. Fcs. have poinied oul thal Dante oflen utes 
.ihe word lo convcy rathcr Ihc tenie of " pcace," or " iranqoìUilj'," or 
" fieedoni front ali detirc." Il is used maay lime) in thii scnse in the 
yila Nuova, and wc even bave the Enipyrcan, or the Hcaven of P<att, 
!:pokcn of ai '* the Heaven of Humilìiy wherc Mary dwelU " (we Vita 
Ninna, % 35). 

E 
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Canzone mine,.! fcar that few they are, 
Who ali thy meaning dcq) will understand. 
So dark and difiicult thy speech to them. 
Wberefore, if peradvcnture thou thalt go 
To snch as seem not to perceive thy worth, 
I pray tbee then take comfort to thytelf, 
And lay to them, my new and dear delight, 
*' Behold at Icast, bow very fair I am ! '^ 
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which gocs no further than the Ictter, sudi as the 
stmple ^rration of the thing of which you treat : ' 
[ofwhich a^erfect and appropriate example is to be 
I found in the third canzone, treating of nobility.] The 
fsecond is callcd alUgorical, and this is the meaning 
/ J hidden under the cloak of fablcs. and is a tnith 
concealcd bencath a fair fiction ; as whcn Ovid says 
that Orpheus with bis Iute tamed wild bcasts, and 
moved trees and rocks ; which mcans that the wise 
man, with the instrument of hts voice, softens and 
humbles cruci hearts, and movcs at bis will those who 
Uve neither for scicnce nor for art, and those who, 
having no rational life whatcver, are almost like stones. 
And how this hidden thing [the allegorica! meaning] 
may be found by the wise,* will be cxplained in the 

,-last book but one. The theologians, howevcr, take 
this meaning differently Troni the pocts ; but because 

I I intend to follow bere the method of the pocts, I 
shall take the allegorìcal meaning accordìng to their 

; usage. 

13. The third sense is called inorai ; ' and this 
readers shouid carefully gather from ali writings, for 
the benefit of themselves and their descendants ; it is 
such as we may gather from the Gospel, when Christ 
went up into the mountain to be transfigured, and o( 



niitlikr, u Ihe cuuunc rcfcmd lo ii inyihinE bui a. lileral nimtion. 
Giuliani rcadi, " That meaning which you gather from the fablc* and 
Ulei ai lilcralure." which hai at Icail the meiit oT coonecliDg Ibe pre- 

* Giuliani wiihe» to iiucrt hcre (ai conveyùu; more fulljr the RKaning 
of Dante), " under thii fair raiichood " (of &ble). And ice note to 
Look L eh. 13, 00 the lubjccl ai " tbc la*t book but oac' 

* "UtEf-U Cun CratuU, pu. ^. 
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the iwelve apostles took with Him but thrce ; ' which 
in the moral sen&e may be undcrstood thus, that in 
most secret things w-c shouid havc few companions. 

4 The fourth sense is callcd aitagogUal [or mys- \ 
tical] .' that is, beyond sense r and this is when a hook 1 
is spiritually expounded, wl [a narration] 

in its literai sense, by the things rcfcrs to the 

supcmal things of the eternai as wc may 

see in that psalm * of the Proph he says that 

whcn Israel went out of Egypt Juo, recarne holy 
and free. Which^ altliough manifesti) ne according 
to the Icttcr, ìs nevcrthelcss true also . its spiritual 
meaning — that the soul, in forsaking its sins, bccotnes 
holy and free in its powers ' [or functions], 

5. And in such dcmonstratìon, the lìtcral sense 
■^shouid always come first, as that whosc meaning 
includes ali the rcst, and vvithout which it would be 
impossible and ìrrational to undcrstand the othcrs ; 
and above ali would It be impossible wìth the alle- 
gorica!. Becausc in cvcrything which has an inside 
and an outside,* it is impossible to gct at the inside, 

' " Ai Jesus lo the ihrce gavt clcarer vision." 

(/'a--.. 3S. 33.) 

' " Litera gesta tcfert, quid credi* alliseria, msralU quiil ag", ijuid 
ii|>*re« anttgsgùa" (Buli). 

• "Theglory of Him who movelU everylhing. " 

{Par.. 1. 1.) 

' Ps. ckìw. 1 (ice Efi. la Caa Grandi, par. 7). 

' Hcre Dante diflen from his Epittle quoted abovc, wheic he definet 
tliis as the ni«ru/«ense («e jiai. 7 (or the mytiiial \Ka^t\. 

' Literally, "hai iU within and wiLhout." The Kct. Geo. Slanle/ 
Fabcr, in his 7'it SatrulCabnéar tf Prtpheey. ipeaking of ihe figurali™ 
laiiguage of'lhe jirophels, layi, "The proper use »nd iiii].xirt of thit 
lani;uace, compriiing the hìcroglyphic «yilem ot the ancicnl Hebicws, 
r<cnii ta have bcen taughl as one ercit branch of cducalion in ihose 
M-hook of Ibe piopheu, which are ofien mentioncd in the Sciipiurei. 
. . . Evcrj hook thu* ,viitlen U olled b; tbe jiroptieti ibenudve» 
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if wc bave not first got at the outside. Whereforc, 
as in books the litcral sensc is always the outside, ic 
is impossìble to gct at the othcr [senscs], eapccially 
the allegorica!, without first getting at the litcral. 

6. Again it is impossiblc, bccause in evcrythìng. 
naturai or artiticial, it is impossiblc to ,have /(t^m ' 
without a previous prcparation oi* the subjcct whicii 
shouid takc that form ; as it is impossible to havc the 
itxm gold, unless the matter,' that is, the subject, bo 
not first prcparcd and^made ready; or to bave the 
form of the arie, if the matter, that is, the wood, be 



a httk vrilltn wilkitt and ^uillleiil (lec Enk. ii. 9, ' A roti of a booli 
■mts Ihenin, and it wn» wrilUn vìlhtH aiiJ vìthoul ;^ and Ker. v. 1)" 

Ctemcni Aloiandrinu» »ayi. "The Arislolelians Bsscrt lini some of 
Iheir booki are tsottric nnd some c»olcric " [Slrsm., bk. v; p. OSl). 

Autus Gdlius sayi ihc same ihine o( Arislolle ; and Apulciui sajt of 
Pialo Ihat " his doclrìncs were inlelliKiWe lo very few of the mo^l 
devoul. and quìle ob»^cure lo Ihe profnnc" {A poi., p. 419). 

Arnold of Villanora, a celebmed ]ihysician and eonlcmponity of 
Dame (ia3j~i3ii),«i)-sin hi> Ttilam/iUom, •• Fhilosophcrs wroie wiih 
a doublé meanine ; Ihe one was trut, the olbcr/a/n. The first wu 
npretfed indack word» fortheunderalamling^of Ihcchildrenorwiidom ; 
Ibelulwu couchedin ptain tanguBee"{we VsaatllV» Jnfiiuiun/ lAi 



AKti-fafal SfiriI). 
The «1 or exptes 



expcessing a ihìng with Iwo mennlngs wai laughl in the 
Kuuuu imregnlar principi™ ; il »ii»t)ic linlof ihe seven myslie scicnci* 
of tbc Trniam and QuaJrmum, and wu called Grairtmar (tee Aronx, 
OaHU HMliqat, eie). 

> " AH IhLnsi whatc'er ihoy be 

llave order among thcmseiucs, and Uiìs is forni." 

(/Su-.. I. 103.) , 
" Thcn as the (iredolli ever upward move 
Because ìls form is bom bui lo ascend." 

KPHrg., 18. aS.) 
Ftrm in scholastic lan^uace si^nl'iei Ihat whìch make* the euence of 
■ tbing. or the pawlng from Ihc patenllal lo the acluat. " Whalever is 
■rf, u/imi," u]rs St. Thomas Aquinas {Summa 7Ue>fl., quaest. 66, ari. 
I). "And/ìm waidivided inlo subslanlia] form, which caused athint: 
lo be ! and accidunlal form, which caused it lo be in a cenain vay. 
"Tbc *nù xt the inbslanlial fonn of man," he sayi {qiueil. 76, ait> 4)- 
* CiBliani leadi minùr», ' ' ore," iiutead of wiaUria. 
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not first prepared and made ready. Whcncc, as the 
li'teral meaning is always the subject and mattcr of 
the others,' above Kllorthc allcgorical, it is impossible 
to get at a knowledgc of the othcrs first. Moreovcr 
it is impossible, bccausc in ali things, naturai and 
artificial, it is impossible to procccd till the foundation 
be laid, whether in a house or a study. Whence, as 
exposìtion is the building of knowledgc, and the literal 
exposition is the foundation of the othcrs, above ali 
of the allegorìcal, it is impossible to get at the latter 
first. 

7. Again, admitting it wcrc possiblc, it would be 
irralionai, that ts, out of ordcr, and thcrefore a vcry 
fatiguing and erroneous proccss. For, as the Phìlo- 
sopher says, ìn the first of the Pkysm, nature wills 
that our knowledge should incrcase in due order, that 
is, that we should procced from what wc know bcst, 
lo what we do not know so wcU. I say that naturo 
wills it, bccause this way of Icarning is naturally 
innate in us. And morcover, if those mcanings othcr 
than litcral be less undcrstood (which they are, as 
plainly appears), it would be irrational to procced to 
expound them, if the literal scnse had not bcen first 
cxplained. I thcrefore, for thcsc reasons, will always 



' Upon thU pasnge, Fciti, in Za Bialrice Stilata, hu ihe follow- 
" Afalltr laii farm are tura of ihe '- ■"-- 



ha*inc tullèicil exlensivc ^li^ri^<;s in value ind imponance betwcen 
IHnle % lime and aan, havc c:iijscil ratxty trtan in [he eiplonalìon uf 
hin worki. A man of thal n^c, i:>|>ccialty ifhe were ■ pbiknopher, who 
would wish lo eipmt (he lontvplion which to-day we ahould phfate 

in ili MOf/rr,' would have uid on ihc cnntitiry, 'Tbii boak, (Jtlioiij;h 
philoiophìcal in itiybnw. is eniirely amoroui in io mailer;' fgrm in 
ihal dtjr cipreuint ti^ the imrÌMiu teivIìlulitHal malun ej Iht 
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discuss fif^t ' ; //.Vv II/ meaning of each canzone, and 
after that -li '.liscii-.i its allcgory, that ia, the hiddcn 
tnith; i.ji'i ■oin.'t'in.'s will touch incidentali/ upoa 
the otber itn: ir.iit < ■.■.•■\ lime and place will permit. 



< HAPTER II, 

X. To •■ .' '1 ■■ ' say that the star of Venus had 
twice re\ ■ ■ .1^ ...— . circuit' of hers (which makes 
hcr appear in the morning or the evening according 
to hcr two diflerent pcriods') after the passing away 
of that blessed Ilealrice who Uves in hcavcn with the 
angels, and on earth wlth my soni ,• when that noble 
lady* of whom I madc mcntion in the latter part of 
the Vita Niiovaf first appeared, accompanied by 
Love, bcforc mine cyes,' and took up hcr abode in 



' "Called by the aiitonomcrs rpicyctt" (Conv., ii. 4, pai. 3). And 
ai this epicyclc i* comptcled in sii imnllu. Dante wishcs tu lo undcr- 
«lanit thal a yeir hiicl clapicil aince ihc desiti of Beatrice. Compare 
Vita Numia, f 35, in Appeodii II. lo this chapter ; and Parg., 31. 36. 
Far full eupUiutìiiii of the epicyde of Veni», tee Appcndix I. to thi* 

« " The «ir 

That courti the sun, now following, now in fronl" 

(Più:, 8. 9). 
u il il the moming 01 the erenine itar. 

' " My mind enamouced whidi is daUylog 
At kU limei wiih my Udy." 

(/■«r., 17. 8&) 

* "Gentile" huilwayi in the ConnVv, uin our older Engliih, the 
tca*e of " noBte, " and Dante UKi gtiUìlaia and netillà as lynonymt. 
And it muli be remembered Ihat in the lime of Danle the word Jenna 
Ititi reUÌned iti piimiiive lente ofifpMiKii ("lady" ai the fcminioe of 
"lord "), and I bave ofien been obliged lo wrìle "toTerafn lady" in 
onler lo gin the full force of Dante'i mesDÌng. 

■ l'ila AWm, §$ jfr'jg. See Appcndix II. lo thit chapter. 

* Thii mention of the " Udy at the window " of the Vita A'mm 
(by whom Lowelt thought Darne meant Speculalion) il inff' ' 
«nilenGc of ber identiiy with tlte " Pbilotophy of the Cinilt. 
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my mind. And as I havc said in the abovc-namcd 
little hook, it was more her nobility than my choice 
that made me conscnt to bc hers ; for she showcd 
hcrself so full of impassioned pity for my widowcd 
lifc, that the spìrits of my eycs became ber most . 
dctfotcd friends.* And this accomplisned, they I 
wTought within me in such a manncr that my good l 
will was contcnt to cspousc hcr imagc' BJt bccausc 1 
it is not suddenly that Love is born, and incrcascs, 
and bccomes perfcct, but it takcs some timc and 
nourishment of thoiights, and abovc ali wherc thcre 
are opposing thoughts that hinder it, thcrefore, bcfore 
this ncw love' could become pcrfect, thtrc nccdcd 
to bc much strifc betwccn the thought that fcd it 
and the thought opposcd to it,* the which for that 
^lorious Beatrice siili held the fortrcss of my mind. 
Kor the one [thought] was continually succourcd by 
the sight before it, the other by the mcmory that lay 
bchind;* and thcsuccour of the first increased everj' 
day, which was impossible to the othcr, hindered in 
evcry way from looking back. Ali which appearcd 

' Vita Nuova, 838. Sec Appendix II. lo ihis eliaplct. 

* IbUI., S39, !jee Appendix 11. to Ihis chaptcc. 

' " Among ihe worf» of wide sienificance in Ihe Middle Age* which 
have come lo have a more reslriclcil meaning, thtte i» none io equal 
ihe wonl * love.' RestriLled lo^day tn ihe icnu or ihal maral Mntimcjit 
■ hich unile* man to \à% kind, che funhct wg go back into antìquity the 
nidei ili meaninc bceomes, unlil it embraces — a» the ferri e/olIraclviH 
— everylhing in the motal and physical orJer [ha: has beon clauilied / 
by [he pcogceu of anilysis under the heads oT meifcnlSr adkisim, ( 
ailriiclien, harmeiiy, dynaniU fù>x(, ma-^iirlitm, tympalhy, friciidihif. \ 
X"iìui, iailiaalian, dnigfid stiidy, and ali iheir ipedet uid gradatiiMu " J 
(l'erei, La Btalria Svd^tla, p. 64I. 

' See lecond ttanzA oT ibe ..anione. 

' " The head, whieh ii the tnaniion or the toul, has threc cclh ; ine 
in Troni lor leaminc. one in the middle for knowing, and (he ihird 

bellina ìt\t mp-inni-tf" fTr.c/im ittttit^t/A f nt:^i lilf i rk. le > m.wA uw 
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to me so marvcllous and also so hard to suffer, that 
I could not cndure it ; and almost crying out (to 
cxcuse myself in this straìt, whcrein I seemed to lack 
fortitude), I directed my voice towards the part wherc 
my new thoiisht, which was most powerful, as having 
celestial power, had triumphcd, and I began to say — 
" Ve who, inlelliycnl, ihe third hcaven guide." 

S. For the proper comprchension of the mcaning 
of this canzone, it is neccssary first to know iis 
divisions, so that it wiU be easy aftenvards to scc ìis 
meanìng. And that thcre may be no nccd of repcai- 
ing this in the explanation of the others [the othcr 
canzoni], I say that the order observcd in this book 
I intend to obscrve iti ali the others. 

3. I say, then, fiat the canzone bcfore us ìs com- 
posed of three principal parts. The first pari is the 
first stanza, whercin I havc induced to listcn to me 
certain Intelligences, or what wc more usually cali 
angeis, which are [presiding] * over the revolution of 
the hcaven of Venus, as its motive powers.' The 
second consists of the three stanzas which follow the 
first, wherein ìs shown that which within spiritually 
holds converse with divcrs thoughts. The third \s 
the iifth and last stanza, in which one gcnerally 
addresses the poem itself, as it wcrc, to encouragc it. 
And ali thcse three parts, as Has becn said above, are 
to be explained in due order. 

' Inierpolated tw Wiiic 

' " Wich the cetettiAl prìnce* we revolre." 

{.Far., 8. 38.} 
" Befot« ihe fair flowera were leen, or ever the luMiei fioìivri vere 
coUbliihed, before Ihe inDiiinerahlc mallilude ef angeli were gathered 
tngelhet" (1 Eulni vi. J.) In the tini vene oC GeDCMi, ihe 
Hcbrew word tmim (Irantlued "hcaven" in our vavun) U uid lo 
nieaD " Ihe éisfourt, or mmrt^ and lo lelér to the plaDeLary luuUl- 
ps^Kt, M whù Dante cali* the mMiMfvwtn. 
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APPENDIX I. 
On thb Cvcle of Venus 



" To the comprcliention of ihe address ir 
cantone, and inany ath«r cxprcssians ihr< 
a few words on the astrononiy of the timc 



1 the first line or the 
lic^ poeni!i, 
pssary. The 
)i en pcrfcctly 
e hcavens. The carlh wo5 the fixcd ant. imniovabtc 
ccntre of this system, nnd ctjually imiiiovabk was the outtr 
heavcn, or Enipyrcan. the abode of the bicst, by which the 
universe is surrounded. Its desire towards this dwelling of 
the Divine Icnds to the ncxi, the ninth or Crystnlline Hcavcii, 
ihc Primum Mobile, va rapid a motion, that in spite of its 
inutieiisumble cìrcumfercncc it rcvolvcs upon its axis in a little 
over twcnty-four hours, and, as wc must takc notice, carrits 
«ith it in its Circuit ali the othcr eighl heavcns, withoul, how- 
evcr, interfering wiih thcir special revoluiions. Such a special 
revolution, and, indeed, die slowcst of ali, of bufone clet;rcc froin 
«CSI lo east in a hundretl ycars, is that of the eighlh heaven, in 
which the (ined stars (numbert-d at toji) are set, at cqual 
distanccs from the earth, and recciving thci^ light from the 
sun {Par., io. 6, and aj. 30). And in lhis movement of tlie 
siarry heaven ali Ihose cncloscd by it partake. Thcn foUow 
(he hcavens called after ihc'scven plancls— Satum, Jupilcf, 
Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon ; and ali thesc, 
besides [he two movemcnis common to them ali, have their 
own special revolution. . . , 

"To the equator of Ihc ihird heaven, named after ihe planet 
Venus, is aKÌKed, noi the planet itsclf, but ihe invislble centrati 
point of an equally invisible circle, which is naturali/ not con- 
ccntric with this heaven. It must be notìced that [he third 
and fourth heavens revolve upon their axcs in cxaclly the same 
\ lime, .ind that a line drawn from the earth througli the ccniral 
point of Ihe e pi cvcle, affi ned lo the equalor of the ihird heaven, 
wouid exactly" b~Ìts planeL This invisible circic, thcn, is 
called the epicycle of Venus ; ilrevolvesaround ils centrai point 
in 348 days, and to thi» circle is the planet Venus iffixed, while 
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ai the sune tinte she revolves round hcr own axii. As the 
ceotnl poJDt of this epicjrde will always be opposite the tun, 
it it dear, thererore, that the planet upon ìts periphery will be 
for balf ita revolution upon one lide or the sun, and for the 
Mher hilf upon the other side, and therefore will appear now 
m* the mornÌDC, and then as the evening, iiar. 

"It is, however, no inanimate graviiy which impels the 
manifold motioni of these heaventy bodics; each one is 
occasioned by the will of a superoatural being, an angel, an 
Intelligence. 

■ Thne ordern ali gaie upward inlo heaven. 

And IO prevali below, ihit unto GoJ 

They ali atuacied are, and ali attracl.' 

They are the inhabitants of each separate heaven, and the 

molion of the planets is no other than the force of the thought 

of these holy spiriis. Their power exens that intlucnce upon 

/ the earth Ibat the astrologers often supcrficially ascribed to the 

/ planets and constcllaiions themselves — an influence that impartì 

i cenain tendencìes and inclinations to man, but which, Chtough 

i bis exclusive privilege of free-will, can be combated and over- 

"The Intelligences of the Heaven of Vcnus, then, as their 
I special province, contemplate the Divine Love, and sow the 
leeds of eanhly love, more or lesa holy in its nature, whcrever 
bere below the rays of their planet may fall. And their number 
is equal to that of ihe motions of their planet, that is /ùur. To 
llhem the poet addresses hìmself in this canzone, because he 
I can only cxplain this new love of his, so contrary to ali the 
I rcsolutions of his heart, as occasioned by their mighiy influcnce, 
I and therefore he seeks far their compassion 5rst of ali. 

" li^ as Dante himself has suggested, we consider this love 
in ita allegorica! sense, hii appeal to the rulers of this heaven 
t talccs anothcr meaning. Our poet, namely, compares the 
I heavens lo the tciences, and those of the seven planets to the 
Sciences of the Trivium and Quadrivium, the starry heaven 
/ to Physics and Meuphysics, the crystalline IO Moral Philo- 
j sophy, and the empyrean lo Thcology. To Vcnus, in thìs 
[ division, falls Rhetoric, and therefore the masten of tbi* an 
l can be considercd, in an allegorica! sente, ai the nilen of thii 
l planet." {K»xlVfiue,Daiii/tIjfriiduCeitickU.) 
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APPENDIX II. 
Fkom thb "Vita Nuova." 

[Page 73, noie i.] § 35. " In that day which complcted the 
year since my lady had bccn madc one of the ciiiicns of cicrnal 
Ufe, I was sitting in n pl.-Lcc whcre, lecalling herio mind, I drew 
xn angel upon certain tablcis," 

[Paee 73, noie 5.] S 36. "Whcrefore I, heing conscious of 
; my agitation, raised my eyes lo scc if olh?rs noticcd me, and 
I I law a noble (gentil) lady, young and very beautiful, who wai 
{^ing upon me froni a window wiih such pitiful looks that 
il scemed as if the whole of pìty wcre sunimcd up in hcr. 
Whence, secing that the sorrowful, when thcy bthold ihe 
compassion of olhers, .ire suonc&t movcd lo weep, as if Ihcy 
pitici! themselves, I felt my cycs lilling wìih icars ; and Ihcre- 
fore, fcaring that I shoald show va-^ weakncss, I look mysclf 
oul of the aighl of thnt gcntlc lady ; saying aftcrwards widiin 
myself, 'It cannot bc but ihat wilb ihat compassionate lady 
doih abide masi nobli: love' " 

j 37. " It happened after this that, whenever I saw ibis lady, 
ber face grew piiiful and pale aa wiih love ; wbcrcby shc re- 
minded me many timcs of niy inosi noble lady, who secmcd 
IO me of a likc palencss. And ceriainly oftcn, not being ablc 
10 weep or to ease ny sadness^ I went to look upan thìs lady, 
the light of whomseemed to draw the tenrs from my eyes." 

i 38. "I went so ofien lo look upon this lady, that my eyes 
begao 10 (ake too much dclìght in beholding hcr ; whcrefore 
I was ofien vexed wìih myself, and rcpro.tchcd myself as base, 
and often cursed the vanity (inconstancy] of my eyes, and said 
to thera in my thoughi, ' Once ye were woat by your dolorous 
condiii'm co make wboso behcid it weep, and now it scema ye 
wish to forgel il, for sake of ibis lady who lookclh upon you, 
^nd who would noi do so bui for sorrow for thai gloritìcd lady 
whom ye used to moum.' . . . And ihat the battle which went \ 
on withia me might not rcmnin unknown save lo the wretched '• 
one who endured it, I deiermincd lo wrìte a sonncL" 

iy^ " The tight of d)i« Udy br«ught me iuta 10 iwvd a 
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condition, that I often thought of her as a pcrson who pleascd 
me too well, and I thought of her thus : ' This is a noble lady, 
youngy beautiful, and wisc, and perhaps shown to me by the 
will of Love, that my lifc might fìnd peace.' And I thought of 
her many times more fondly, so that my heart consented within 
itself, that is, to my reasoning. But when it had thus consented, 
I seemed to think the contrary, as if movcd by reason, and said 
within myself, * Alas ! what thought is this, that in such base 
fashion would console me, and will scarce let me think anything 
else?' Then anothcr thought arose, and said, 'Now, seeing 
' that thou hast suffered so much trìbulation through love, why 

! , wilt thou not withdraw thyself from such bitterness ? ' ** 

[Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in bis translation of the Vita Nuava^ 
\ \ suggests that "the lady at the window" may bave been the 

: t Gemma Donati whom Dante married, in spite of the interpre- 

tation which he admits in the Convito^ "believing always in 
the existence of the actual events, even where the allegorica! 
superstructure has been raised by Dante himself.'' {Dante and 
kis CircU^ p. Ila)} 



Ch AFTER III. 

L FOR the better undcrstanding of that literal 
mcaning with which we are now conccrncd, we must 
know (in the first part as above divided) who and 
how many are thcy who are called to he my audience, 
and what that third heaven is, which they are said to 
guide. And first I will speak of the heaven, and 
afterwards of them whom I address. And although 
we may know with certainty very little of these 
things, nevertheless that portion which the human 
reason may apprehend ^ gives more dclight than ali 

• • 

^ " And he to me. What reasoD seeth bere 
Myself can teli thee ; beyond that await 
, - ' For Beatrice» since 'tis a work of faith." ^ 

(/V/^ft iS. 46. 



t 
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I the many and certain things of wliich wc judg;e by 
1 the senscs, according io the opinion of the Philosopher 
I in bis book on Animùls. 

%. I say, then, that thcre are many different opiiiions 
as to the number and position of the hcavcns, 
although at last the truth bc found. i^ (foUovv- ] 

ing only the andent ignorancc of tric a. rologera) 
believed that there werc only cight heavcn.i jf which 
the outcr one, containing ali the rcst, was it of the 
Fixcd Stars, that is, the eighth sphcrc ; and ...^ t bcyond 
that was none other. And he also bclicved that the 
Heavcn of the Sun* was ncxt to that of the Moon, 
that is, ncxt but one to us. And this veiy crroneous 
opinion of his may be sccn by whoso chooses in the 
sccond [book] Of tlu Heavens ami Earfh. Howevcr, 
he excuscs himself in the twclfth of the Melap/iysics* 
«•hcre he shows that he oniy followed the opinion of 
olhcrs where he had to speak of astrology." 

3. Ptolcmy aftenvards, percciving that the eighth I 
sphere had more than one motion ' (seeing that its 
revolution varied from the tnie circuit, which turns 
only from cast to west), and constrained by the prin- 
ciples of philosophy (which necessarily dcmanded a 
perfectly simple Primum MoòiU^), supposcd another \ 

' " The greatest of ihe minùicn of nature, 

Wbo with the power ut Ikivcd the wurld iinnnnti 
And mauurei wiih bù lighl the timi! fnr m.'' 



[Par. 



8.) 



* In the Kcond chnpcer. 
' Aslrolo^y ani astronomy wert synooyinou* io the lime of Duilc 
' Seeioc Iti>t the eìgbth facavcn (ibil di' itie Kiied bton) bui more 
Ihu one molion, and hii pbilocDphy deminding aa ;:,lBaluleI/ limple 
Primum AtaUU, eie 

» "The heaven whitb cirdci »11." 

(V.. 9. jg.) 
" The be«vet Ihit ali (be test ouupecd»." 

\,Par.. 13. »4-l 
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heaven to exist beyond that of the Fixcd Stars, which 
made this revolution frooi east to west This revolu- 
tion, I say, was completed in about twenty-four hours, 
that is, in twenty-three hours and fourteen parts of 
the fifteen of another [hour], roughly calculated.^ So 
that according to him, and according to that which 
is received in astrology and in philosophy since these 
movements were seen, the movable heavens are nine ; 
and their position is plain and determined, as the art 
of perspective, arithmetic, and geometry' proves to 
our senses and our reason, and of which our senses 
have other testimony; as in solar eclipses' we can 
plainly see that the moon is bclow the sun ; and also 
by the testimony of Aristotle, who saw with his own 
eyes (as he says in the second Of tlie Heavens and 
Eartli) the new moon entering below Mars, on the 
unlightcd side, and Mars remaining concealed until it 
reappeared on the other illuminated side of the moon, 
which was towards the west^ 



Chapter IV. 

1. And the order of position [of the heavens] is 
iis, that the first one enumerateci is that'where the 
[oon is ; the second that where Mercury is ; the 



* That is, in twenty-three hours and fourteen fifteenths, which is 
eqnivalent to twenty>three hours and fifty^six minuces, the doration of 
tM siderea! reroluuon as expressed in solar time. 

' See Comv,, u, 14, pars. 9 and 1 1. 

* "In the sun*s eclipsc 

It would be manifest** 

(Par,, 2. 79-) 
^ Wberefay Dante wisbes to prove that the Heaven of the Moon is 
below (that is, inferior to) the Heaven of Man. 
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third that where Venus is ; the fourth that where 
the Sun Is ; the fifth that where Mars is ; the sixth 
that where Jupiter is ; the scventh that where Satura 
is ; the eighth that where the Fixed Stars are ; * the 
ninth is that which is not perceptible to sense (exccpt 
by the motion spoken of above), and which is called 
by many the Crystalline,' that is, the diaphanous, or 
wholly transparenL However, bcyond ali thcse, the 
Catholics ' place the Empyrean Heaven,^ which is as 
much as to say the Heaven of Flame, or Luminaus^ 
Heaven ; and they hold it to be immovable,' because 
it has within itself, in every part, that which its matter 
demandsJ And this is the reason that the Primum 
Mobile moves with immense velocity ; because the 
fervent longing of ali its parts to be united to those 
of this [tenth and] ® most divine and quiet heaven» 
makes it revolve with so much desire that its velocity 



' " And many lighu the eighth heaven shows to you.*' 

{Par.^ 2. 64.) 
' " And in this heaven theré is no other where 
Than in the Mind Divine." 

(/*tfr., 17. 109.) 

' The word " catholic " is sometimes used by Dante in the sense of 
"the pious/' or "the believers" in the place assigned by the Church 
to bcatified spirits. In Conv., iv. 6, par. 8, it is used in tlie sense of 
"Renerai." 

* See Par,, i. 4 — 

" Within that heaven that most Ilis light reccives ; " 
and— 

** The heaven that ali the others doth precede." 

{Par., 13. 24.) 

* See £ù. to Can Gratuli, par. 24. * Ibid. 26. 

' Dante s theory being that aU motion resulta from desire of perfec- 
tion in an incomplete thing. " Everything which moves is defective " 
(£/. to Con Granile, p. 26). See Par., i. 76— 

" When now the wheel, which thoa dost make eternai 
In its desire for thee," etc. 

* Interpolation of Witte. 
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is almost incomprehensiblc.^ And this quict and 
peaceful heaven * is the abode of that Supreme Deity 

\ who alone doth perfectly behold Himself.' This is 
the abode of the beatifìed spirits, according to the 
holy Church, who cannot He ; and Aristotlc also seems 
to think so, if rightly understood, in the first of Tlic 
Heavcìts and Eartlu This is the supreme edifice of 
the universe/ in which ali the world is includcd, and 
beyond which is nothing ; and it is not in space, but 
vras formed solely in the Frimai Mind,^ which the 

i Greeks called Protonoe. This is that magnifìcence of 
which the Psalmist spake, when he says to God, ^ Thy 
magnificence is cxalted above the hcavens." ^ And 
thufl» summing up what has been here discussed, it 



^ " Of that world which most fervent is, and living.** 

(/'ar., 23. 113.) 
** Know thou that its motion is so swift 
Through burning love, whereby it is spurred on.** 

{Par,^ 28. 44.) 

■ •• Wilhin the heaven of the Pcace Divine." 

(/'tfr., 2. 112.) 
•* The heaven for ever quiet" 

{Par,^ I. 122 ; Ep. to Con Grande^ par. 25.) 
' Cmv.y ii. 6, par. 4 ; and Par.^ 29. 50 — 

•• That Good 
Which has no end, and by itself is measured." 

* "That that heaven may house you 

That full of love is, with the amplest space." 

(/V«r^., 26. 6& 

* *' Not circumscribed, and ali things drcumscrìbing.** 

(Ar., 14. 3a) 
" Wherefore I pray the Mind in which begin 
. Thy motioQ and thy virtue." 

(/\ir., 18. 118.) 
*' Some rays of that Mind 
V^th which ali things existing are replete.^ 

(Ar., \% 53.) 

* Pk. TÌil. I. In the English vcrsion, '*Thoa hast set Thy glory 
aboire the hcaveniL" 
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>ccms that there are tcn hcavcns, of which that of | 
Venus is the thìrd ; and this will be spoken of in the 1 
])Iacc where I intcnd to explain it l 

2. And we must know that each hcavcn below the \ 
Crystalline has two poles, fixcd as rcgards itsclf ; and 
the ninth has thcm firm and fìxcd and immutablc ' 
as rcgards everytiiing else ; and each onc, the ninth 
as well as the rest, has a circle which may bc callcd 
the equator* of iis own heaven, and which in cvcry 
I>art of its revolution is equally distant from either 
l>ole, as may be readily seen by iwirling an appiè or 
any othcr round thing. And thls circlc ìn every 
heaven has greater swiftncss of movcment than any 
other part of that hcavcn, as may bc sccn by whoso 
considcrs it well. And the ncarcr each part [Co the 
equator], the more swiftly it movcs ; the more remote 
(and the ncarer the poics), the more slowly ; ' because 
its revolution is smaller, and is of neccssity to be 
accomplished in the samc time with the greater. I 
say, moreover, that the nearcr the heaven is to the 
cquatorial circle, the more noble ìt is in comparison 
with its poles ; * because it has more motion, and more 
actuality, and more life,' and more form, and is nearer 

' " "Wt nature of ihat motioo which keqn quiet 
The cenlre, and ali the tctI aboui it movei, 
From heie bej>iiu ai from ìli itaniii{>-poinI." 

(Far., 17. 106.) 

* " The mid-circle of inpemal motioa 

Which ìd cme art il ihe Equator called." 

. ^ (P"'^s- *,- 79.) 

' " That point where ilowett are Ihe itan, 
Eren ai a wheei al neareat lo its axle." 

{Purg.,%.%k.\ 
' Tbat il, the *tar ii let in the nobleit part of iti own heaven. 
* "Tb«t p*rl whcic tlie world i* moit alive." 

l/iir, S. 87.) 
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to ihat whìch is abovc it, and has conscqucntly m 
virtue. Therefore the stars of the Heavcn of the FÌ3 
Stars havc more virtue among themsclves as they 
nearer to this circle. 

3. And at the summit of this circle, in the Hea 
of Vcnus, of which wc now treat, is a little sph 
which revolves of itsclf in this hcaven, whose o 
the astronomcrs cali epicycle} And as the grei 
sphcre revolves round two poles, so also does 
little onc ; and it has also its cquatorial circle, 

!its parts also are noblcr as they are nearer to ti 
and abovc the are or summit' of this circle is fi 
that most briiliant star Venus. And although 
have said that thcrc are ten heavens, accordine 
strici truth this number does not comprchcnd ti 
ali ; bccause the one just mentioned, that is, 
epicycle in which this star is fixed, is a hcaven 
rather sphere, by itself; and is not of onc css< 
with that which carrics it, although it has mor 
common with it than with the others, and is like 
called a heavcn, and both are callcd after the . 
How it may bc with tlie othcr heavens and the o 
stars, we havc not at present to discuss; let 
suflice which has bcen told of the truth concen 
the third heavcn, with which I am concemed i 
and which has becn sufficiently cxplaincd for 
presecL 

> "The world uscd in iu perii io bclice 
Thu the fiir Cyprìa delìrioui lore 
Rayed oui, io tbc ihinl epicycle liuniaiF." 

{F»r.,i. 
' Swcdenbor£ Mjn, " Thcrt ut uscii vho do dm Iìt« codum 
bui tcpknlei home «ad bouM ; ibcH dwoll ia the midti «I in 
Ucuut thej art tbe boi of ueeli.'' 
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Chapter V. 

1. SlNCE it has been dcmonstrated in the prccedìng 
chapter what ttiis third heaven is, how it is 
ordcred within itself, it rcmains to sho» ho they are I 
who move it. Thercfore bc it know.. in the first 
place, that these are Substanccs separate rom matter, 
tliat is, Intelligences, whom the common pcople cali 
Angels. And of thcsc crcaturcs,' as of the hcavcns, 
ditTerent [writers] have hcld differcnt opinions, 
although the truth is now known. There were 
ccrtain philosophers, among whom seems to have 
been Arislotle in his Metiìphysics^ (although in the 
first of the Hcaveit and Enrih he appcars incidentali/ 
to think otherwise), who bclieved tliat thcrc were 
fliily as many of these [Intel li gences] as there were 
circulations of the hcavens, and no more ; saying that 
other than these would exist ctcrnally in vain, with- 
out efìcctuality ; which were impossiblc, seeing that 
their being consists in their cfl'ectuality. 

2. There were others like Plato, a most excellcnt 
man, who maintained that there are noe only as 
many Intclligences as there are motions of the 
heavens, but also as many as there are kinds, of 
things;* such as onc kind for ali men, another for 

' " Mine cye pcTccivcd thosc crtalura bcBulifuI." 

KP-rg; 31. 7M 
" Among Ihe Olher prìmal creatura gladiome." 
(Fot 1 full dncrìpiion of Ibc angelic hout, ice Ar., a&. 94, eie.) 
■ nk. il. eh. 8. 
* FraticelU addi, " or muuwi of ibingi," which Giuliani orniti, u 
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gold, another for treasurcs/ and so on ; and they say 
that as the Intelligences are the generators of these 
[motions], each of its own,' so these other [Intelli- 
gences] are the generators of ali other things, and the 
excmplars each of their own kind ; and Plato calls 
them Ideasi which is as much as to say fonns, and 
universal natures. The heathen called them gods 
and goddesses (although they had not so philo- 
sophical an understanding of them as Plato had), and 
adored their imagcs, and built to them great temples — 
as to Juno» whom they called the goddess of power ; 
to Vulcan, whom they called the god of fìre ; to 
Pallas, or Minerva, whom they called the goddess of 
wisdom ; and to Ceres, whom they called the goddess 
of grain. To which opinions the pocts bear witness, 
having described to some extent the manncr of the 
heathen, as to their sacrìfìces and their faith ; and we 
see the same [ideas] in many of the ancient names. 
which remain either as names or appellations of 
places and ancient edifìces, as may be readily seen 
by whoever chooses. 

3. And although the above opinions were well 
grounded upon human reason, and no little experi- 
ence,* the truth was not yet seen of them [the 

' The CW. ^tf/., 3332, reads richezze^ which m.iv be interpreted 
" treasures," as precious stoncs and the like. Fraticelli reads ar^tnto^ 
"Silver.'* (See Inf,^ 7. 74, on Fortune as presiding over rìches.) 

' " He whose great wisdom everything transcends, 

Made ali the heavens, and gave their guidts to each." 

(/«/, 7. 73-) 

* " Plato termed such thincs among entities, Ideas ; and asserted 
that ali things are st^rled sensible according as they were diflerent front 
these or as they subusted in accoidance with these *' (Aristotle, A/Sr/., 
bk. i. eh. 6). 

* Gialiani wishes to read tckme bere, and Fraticelli and Pederzini 
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heathen], both through fault of reason and fault of 
teaching; because by rcason alone we can see that 
the aforesaid creatures are much more numerous than 
are thosc effects of theirs which mcn are able to 
understand. And one reason is this : no one doubts, 
ncithcr phìlosopher, nor hcathcn, nor Jew, nor Chris- 
tian, nor any other sect,' that they [these creatures] 
are full of ali blcsscdness — ali, or the greatcr part ;* 
and that the state of these blessed ones is most 
pcrfcct VVhence, as that whicli \d here [in this 
world] human nature has not only one bcatttude but 
two,* that of the social [or activc] and that of the 
contemplative lifc, it would he irrational for us to 
considcr these [ceicstial creatures] as having the 
blesscdness of activc, that is, social life, in the 
government of the world, and not as having that of 
the contemplative, the which is more cxcellcnt and 
more divine. And because thcy who havc the beati- 
tude of govcrnment cannot havc the othcr also, 



■ " M»dc me diip^nge «Il the olhcr lecli." 

{ì^rg., n. 87.) 
"And pledced me to the pathwsy orher lect." 

(JV.,3. 105.) 
' Wilh which Mrreclion Dante uvei himulC fram a drnial of the 
■logon of llie bJlcD angeli (kc Par., 39. 49, tt nqq., fbr hu account 
ofihcirfall). 

* Pcrbai» this expluution of the twa bcaliludc* will apply 10 £ 18 
of the Vita Nusva, wheie Dante u^ lo the Udia who quatioo him, 
" Ladies, the object o( my love wai indeed the ulutation of thii lady, 
of which perhapi you aie «puliing, and in which wai that bealiinde 
that wM tlie end of ali my dcuiet. But iiuce it hai plenicd hcr lo 
deny it lo me, my mailer Lave, oul of hii mercy, hai placed ali my 
bealiiude in tbal which can&ot fail me," la Catte., liL ij. Dante \ 
tafi that he meani by the "diidain" or "cnielty" of hi* lady, hìi \ 
incapacitT 10 undentand the ftrniaiiem and d^mnatratitta of IMiilo- 
uphy ; the formei figured by hcr imiit, ihc luiet bjr the gUncc of ber 
tytt (tee note to Crav., i*. U, pai. ti). 
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because their intellcct is onc and pcrpclual,' there 
must be othcrs apart from this ministry, who live 
solcly in contcmplation. And bccausc this lifc is 
more divine, and the more divine a thing is the more 
it rescmblcs God,* it is evidcnt that this lifc is more 
bclovcd of God ; and if more bclovcd, the grcater 
hath becn His bounty* to it ; and the grcater His 
bounty, the more lìving crcatures hath He given to 
this life than to the other. By which \ve conclude 
that the numbcr of thosc whose efiect is not evident.* 
is very much the larger. And this is not contradictcd 
by what Aristotìe secms to say in the tenth of the 
Elhics ; since with the Substanccs separate [from 
mattar], alt hough the contemplative Ufc alone isthcirs, 
nevertheless the revolution of the heaven [to which 
they bclong] is influenced by the contemplation of cer- 
tain of them, and this revolution governs the worid,* 
which [worId] is, as ìt were, a social order thought cut 
in the contcmplation of thesc mottve powers. 

4. The other reason is,' that no effect is greatcr 

' That il, Iheir nilure has one unchuiging puipose. 
' "The hoty ardour ihat illuminn ali Ihii^, 

Shinei brightcst in the ihiagi moti likc It&cir." 

{/to-., 1. 74-) 

* BfOtania, which Fraticelli says il used nowhere else by Dante, be 
interpieli *s " bcatilude ; " but Giuliani, with gtealer reaios, il Memi 
lo me. considen it etjuiralcnt to "TOodncu" or "boanty." 

* ThiI il, who bave tio active lile. 

> Thii il one of the many pauagei hopeleml)' mnddled bjr copfitis 
and cammentators. The lenv leemi lo be, tbat the italemenl ibai 
there are active InlelUgencci ii not controdicted b* Arìilotle, trhen he 
•ayi [Ethiti, bk. i. eh. il) that "the encrj^ of the Deitjr, a) il tur- 
passei ali olhers in bleuedneu, muit be conletnplaliTc," becaivc 
■llhoueh Ihe reni lifc of Ihose Inlelligencei ù the coolemplalin lile, 
Tet ibmoch Ihcir contemplation the^ inSuence the moirement of tbat 
liearen «ìiich governi Ita e world. 

Tb« other Teuon for *a]rin{ ibat thete coateiBpUttir* InttUigeMCi 
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; than its cause ;. becausc the cause cannot give what 

; it does not posscss. Whence, sceing that the Divine 
Intelligence is the cause of ali things, and above ali 

. of human intelligence, the human cannot exceed the \ 

Divine, but is out of ali proportion exceeded by it ; ^ | 

therefore if we for the above reason, and for many I 

others, can conceive that God could bave made i 

; almost innumerable spiritual creatures, it is evident ; 

\ that He has made these [contemplative Intelligences] 

in greater number.* Many other reasons may bc .{ 

. seen, but let these suffice for the present ) 

5. And let no one wonder if these and other j 

reasons that we might give are not entirely plain ; | 

bccause we should none the less admire their' ex- f 

! ccllcnce (which exceeds the vision of the human ! 

mind, as the Philosopher says, in the second of [ 
the Metaphysics%dLVid should affirm their existence. 
Although having no perception of them by our senses 

whence our knowledge has its beginning, nevertheless j 

within our intelligence there shines something of the I 

, light * of their most fertile • essence,' in which we sec | 

: I 

' " Hence is it manifest each minor nature * j 

Is scant receptacle unto that Good ; 

"Which has no end* and by itself is measurcd." k 

{Par., 19. 49.) ; 
' Pcdcrzini remarks that, with ali due dcfcrence to Dante, he ha« 

not proved his argument herc ; for it is not ali that God couid make ! 

that exists, but only what He inttnds should exist. ! 

* That is, the excellcnce of these Intelligences. | 

* '* As the eyes of bats are to the light that follows the dawn of day, ; 
so also is the mind of our souls to those things which, above ali, are \ 
naturally the most splendid " (.4///., blf. i., ^ The Less," eh. !.)• \ 

* *'WeIl I perceive how is alreadv shining 
Into thme intellect the eternai light 
That only seen enkindles always love.** 

(/>tfr., 5. 7.) 

* For vivace, in the sense of ^ fertile," see also Purf., 32. 1^7. 
. ' Thii passage teems io show Dante's belief in spintual inUuciaii. 
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the above-named reasons and many others, as a man 
with closcd eycs may assert the air to be luminous 
through some slight radiance [that he perceivcs], like 
the ray that penetrates the pupils of the bat ; ^ for in 
no otherwise are closed our intellectual eyes, as long 
as our soul is bound and imprisoncd by the organs or 
our body.* 

Chapter vi. 

L We bave said that for want of instruction the 
ancients knew not the truth conccrning spiritual 
beings, although the people of Israel were taught it 
in part by their prophcts, through whom by many a 
mode of speech and in divers manners God spake to 
them, as the Apostle says.' But we bave been in- 
structed thercin by Him who came from that God ; 
by Him who created them [the angels] ; by Him who 
preserves them ; that is, by the Emperor* of the 



' Sce note 4 to p. 73, where we may sce of what Dante was thinking 
whtn he wrote this passage. In the b«ginning of the seventeenth casto 
oiPurgatory^ he uses the mole as an instance of imperfect tight, show- 
ing that he knew better than to belìcve it blitid — 

'*Kememl)er, reader, if e'cr in the Alps 
A mist o'ertook thee, through which thou 
Could'st only see as moles can, through their film." 

' *' Even as the soul within your dust 

Through members diflfcrent and accòmmodated 
To faculties diverse.** 

(Por., a. 133.) 
'* That swathing band 
Which death unwindeth." 

{Purg.^ 16. 37.) 
• Heb. i. I. 

* " That Eroperor who reigns above." 

(/y:, I. 124.) 

" The Emperor who reigneth cvennorc." 

(Ar., la. 40>) 
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universe, which is Christ, Son of the sovereign God 
and Son of the Virgin Mary (very woman,* and 
daughter of Joachim and Anna), very Man, who 
was put to death by us ; through which [death] we 
receivcd life.* Who was the Light that shineth for 
US in darkness, as John the Evangeh'st says,' and who 
taught US the truth concerning those things which 
without Him we could not have known, nor have secn 
truly. The first thing and the first secret that He 
showed US, was one of the aforesaid creatures ; it was 
that grcat Legate iwho carne to Mary, a youthful 
maidcn of thirtecn vears, sent by the celcstial Senate.^ ) 

2. Our Saviour said with His own lips that the 
Fathcr could give Him many legions of angels.* Nor 
did He deny it, when it was said to Him that the 
Father had commanded the angels to ministcr unto 
Him and serve Him.* Thcrefore it is proved to us 
1 that thcse creatures cxist in immense numbers ; 
J because His Spouse and Secretary, the Holy Church 
I (of whom Solomon says,^ " Who is this that cometh 
up from the wilderness, full of dclights, Icaning upon 
her Beloved ? *'), says, bclievcs, and preaches that these 



i 



* Here Dante apparenti/ wishes to refute the doctrine of some of 
the Ariani of his day, who carrìed their docetism so far that they not 
only denied the reality of the body of Christ, but aUo of that of the 
Virgin. 

' *' The death which He endured that I may live.** 

{Par,, 26. 5^) 

■ John i. s» 

* In some of the texts we have Senatore^ in some Sahatort, evidenti/ 
a mistake for Stnato, or CoiuUtcry (see Cotw», iv. 5, par. 2).' 

* MatL xxvi. 53. 

* Matt. iv. 6, II. 

' Solomon*s Song viii. 5, ** full of delights,** is not in the Englifth 
tersion (see Dt Aìùmanliìa, uL 10^ where Dante quotes the same 
paoige). 
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most noble creatures are almost innumerable ;^ and she 
divides them into three hierarchies, that is to say, three 
holy, or rathcr divine, principaltties; and each hierarchy 
,has three orders ; so thatthe Church holds and main- 
tains that there are nine orders of spiritual creatures. 
3. The first is that of the Angels, the second 
that of the Archangels, the third of the Throncs;' 
and these three orders make the first hierarchy;' 



I « 



DlONYSIUS. 
J'irst hi€rarthy» 

Seraphim 
• Cherubini 

Throncs 
Sitond hierarchy, 

Dominations 

Virtues 

Powers 
Third hierarthy, 

Prìncipalities 

Archangels 

Angeli 



Dante in *• Convito.'* 
First hierarchy, 

Seraphim 

Chenibim 

Powers 
Second hierarchy, 

Pr.ndpalities 

Virtues 

Dominations 
Third hierarchy, 

Thrones 

Archangels 

Angels 



This nature doth so multiply itself 

In nunibers, that there never yet was speech 

Nor mortai duiqr that could go so far. 

{Par., 29. 130.) 

And Dante refers to Dan. vii. io, " Thonsand thousands ministered 
nato Him, and ten thousand time» ten thoasand stood before II im." 

' '* Those other Loves that round about them go, 
Thrones of the countcnance divine are called.'* 

{Par., 28. 103.) 

" Abovc US there are mirrors, Throncs yoa cali them, 
From which shines out on us God judicant." 

{Par,, 9. 61.) 

St. Thomas Aquinas {Summa Theol,, 108. O says, "The ordcr of 
Thrones excels the inferìor orders in this, that it has the power of 
perceiving immcdiately in God the reasons of the Divine operations.** 

* In his order of the celestial hierarchies. Dante hcre follows more 
nearly the system of Sl Gregory the Great, but in the Commedia that 
of St Dionysius the Areopagite (and of St. Thomas Aquinas), whence 
Giuliani concludes that Dante must bave written (the twenty-eighth 
canto oO the Paradiso after the Cottvito, The three systems are given 
thus by Scartazzini^ 

Gregory. 
First hierarchy, 

Seraphim 

Cherubim 

Thrones 
Second hierarchy, 

Dominations 

Principalities 

Powers 
Third hierarchy, 

Virtues 

Archangels 

Angels 

This list bcgins with the highcst order, whereas Dante bcgins, m 1^ y 
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not the first as to nobility, nor as to creation (for 

the others are more noble, and ali were created 

tojjether). but first .as regards our ascent to their 

hcight Then come the Dominions, then the Virtues, 

then the Principalities ; and these form the second ^ : 

hicrarchy. Above these are the Powers and the ] \ 

Cherubim, and highcst of ali are the Seraphim ; and ( t 

these are the third hierarchy. And the number in 1 

which the hierarchies are, and that in whtch the 

ordcrs are, forms the principal subject of their [these 

angels*] contcmplation. For as the Divine Majesty 

consists of Threc Persons, which bave One Substance,* 

it may be contemplated by them in a threefold 

manner. For the supreme Power of the Father may 

bc contemplated, which the first hierarchy beholds ; 

that is, the first in order of nobilìty, and which we count 

as last And the supreme Wisdom of the Son may 

be contemplated ; and this the second hierarchy 

beholds. And the supreme and most fervent I-»ove ■ 

of the Holy Spirit may be contemplated ; and this the 

third hicrarchy beholds, which, bcing nearer to us, 



cxplains bere, with the lowest, or nearest to humanity (see Longfellow's i 

noie lo /*flr., 2U. 103). { 

* Dionysius placcd io the first hierarchy (see note, anU) those | 

whose names were given them in reference to God, in the se<ond those ! 

\\ hose namcs designale a certain common govemment or disposition, ( 
and in the third those whose names designale the execution of the work 
(see Thomas Aquinas, Summa IheoL^ 108. 6). 

* " The pathway infinite - 

Which ibllovs ihe One SuUtance ip Three Pertons." ( 

(-ft«'y.. 3. 350 

* *' Divine Omnipotence, 

The bighest Wisdom, and the prunai Love." 

(Z*!/^, 3. 5-) 
Here, says Scartazzini, Dante follows Sl Thomas Aquinas, wbo 
attrìbutes Omnipotence to the Father, Wisdom to the Son, tnd 
Goodncu (or Love) to the Holy Spirit. 
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prives US of the gifts that it receivcs. And as cach 
Person in the Divine Trinity may be considercd in a 
threefold manner, there are in.each hicrarchy thrcc 
forders that contemplate it in a different way. The 
Father may be considercd in respect to Himsclf 
alone; and this forms the contcmplation of the 
Seraphim,^ who have a more perfect vision of the 
First Cause than any other angelic nature. The 
' Father may be considercd in His relation to the Son, 
I that is, as to how He withdraws Himself from Him, 
I or unites Himself to Him ; and this is the contempla- 
tion of the Cherubim. Again, the Father may be 
considered according as the Holy Spirit proceedeth 
from Him, as to how He withdraws from it, or 
unites Himself to it; and this is the contcmplation 
of the Fowers. And in the same way they may 
meditate on the Son and on the Holy Spirit 

4. Wherefore there must needs be nine orders of 
contemplating spirits, gazing upon that Light which 
can only be perfectly beheld by Itself.* Nor is this 
the place to kecp silent on one point I say that out 
of ali these orders many [spirits] were lost ' as soon 
as created/ perhaps the tenth part of their number, 



i 



' " He of the Seraphim most absorbed in God." 

(/>tfr.,.4. a«.) 

' '* O Light Eterne, sole in Thysdf that dwellest, 
Sole knowest Thyself.'* 

KP<ir., 33, 124.) 

* " The occasion of their fall was the occunea 
Prestimption of that One." 

{Par., 29. 55.) 

^ *' Nor couid one reach, in counting, unto twenty 
So swiftly, as a portion of these angela 
Disturbed the lowest of the elemenu [the carth]." 

(/Wv. 29. 49.) 
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to supply which [loss] humanity was then creatcd. 
The numbers, the orders, the hierarchies, are re- 
counted by the movable heavens, which are nine; 
and the tcnth [heaven] announces the unity and 
stability of God. And therefore the psalmist says,^ 
**The heavens recount the glory of God, and the 
fìrmament announccth the worlc of His hands." 

5. Wherefore it is rcasonable to believe that the 
motive powers of the Heaven of the Moon are of the 
order of Angels ; and those of Mercury, Archang^els ; 
and those of Venus are the Thrones,* which, informed 
with the love of the Holy Spirit, perform their work, 
that is, the movement of this heaven filled with love, 
according to the nature of that love. From which 
[movement] the form of this heaven derives a potent 
ardour, by which souls here below are inspired to 
love, according to their dispositions. And because 
the ancients perceived that this heaven was the cause 
of love here below, they said that Love was the son 
|of Venus, as Virgil testifìed in the first of the jEneid^ 
where Venus says to Love, "My son, my strength, 
son of the Supreme Father, who carest not for the 
darts of Typhceus;"* and Ovid, in the fifth of the 



( 



\ 



* Ps. xìx. I. Dante quotes, of course, from the Vulgate. 

' "The beautcous planetthat to love incites." 

(/Vr/., I. 19.) 

In /'(fzr., 8. 34, Dante puts ''the celesttal Prìnces," instead of the 
Throncs, as the movers of the Heaven of Venus." 

' Here Fraticelli says, with ali due reverence, that Dante hat made 
two mistakes in translating the verse, " Gnate, patria summi qui tela 
Tvphcea temnis;" for Virgil did not mean that Cupid wat the son 
CI j ove, and the epithet ** Tyfhaan darts" meant the 'darts used 
against Typhonis, Cupid taking the name of his oooquered foe as Scij^ 
took that of Africanus. Pryden has it— > 

*' My son, my strength, whose mighty pomer alone 
Controls ihit Thunderer on his awfol thronei" 



I 
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MetaìKorpìwseSy when he says that Venus said to 
Love, •• My son, my arms, my strength." ^ 

6. And thcse Thrones, which are allotted to the 
government of this heaven, are not many in number, 
and the astrologers difTer about their number, accord- 
ing to their differences about the revolutions [of this 
heaven], although ali are agreed in this, that their 
number is equal to that of these revolutions ; which, 
according to the Book of the Aggregation of tlu Stars 
(wherein the best demonstrations of the astrologers 
are summed up), are three: one by which the star 
revolves within its epicycle,' the second by which 
the epicycle and the whole heaven [of Venus] revolves 
equally with that of the Sun,^ and the third by 
which ali that heaven revolves, foUowing the motion 
of the stellar sphere from west to east, one degree in 
a hundred years. So that for these three motions 
are three motive powers. 

7. Again, ali this heaven moves and revolves with 
the epicycle from east to west, once in every day; 
which movement, whether it be caused by some 
Intelligence, or by the rush of the Primum Mobile^ 
God knows, for to me it seems presumptuous to 
judge. These motive Powers guide by their thought 
alone the revolutions over which each one presides. 
The most noble form of the heaven, having within 
itself this principle of passivity, revolves at the touch 



^ Orid, A/Sr/., bk. t. 3. ' See Conv,^ ii. 4, par. 3. 

' Tbc old Astronomers considered that the Heaven of Veaus revolved 
ia the same time as that of the tuo, ut, 365 days. 

^ '*The one which sweept aloog with it 
The tmÌTerae ■ublime." 

(A/^.» aS. 70.) 
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of the motive force willing it so to move/ and I say 
touclh not in a corporeal sense, of the power that is 
brought to bear on it' And these motive Powers 
are they who are understood to be addressed, and to 
whom I speak. 



Chapter vii. 

1. As we bave already said in the third chapter of 
this hook, for the proper understanding of the fore- 
going canzone it was necessary to speak of these 
heavens, and of thcir motive Powers; and in the 
three preceding chapters this has becn done. I say» 
then, to those whom I bave shown as guiding the 
Heaven of Venus, " Ye w/io, intelligent*' (that is, 
through the intellect alone, as was said before), ^^the 
third heaven gtiide^ Hear tliat discourse ;^* and I do 
not say hear because they are capable of perceiving 
sounds, for they bave no senses ; but I say luar that j 
they may listen with what power of hearing they do / 
possess, which is purely of the intellect I say, ** Hear \ 
tliat discourse I Itold within my luart^' that is, within 
me, because there has bcen as yet no outward sign 
of it And be it known that throughout this canzone, 
whether taken in the one sense or the other/ the 



* " The power and motion of the holy spheres, 

As from the smith doth come the hammer*! cnft» 
Must by these blessèd motois be mformed." 

(Ar., a. 127.) 

* Or, as others read, *' I say touch, not ia a corporeal sense, of as 
muchpower as is brought to bear on it." 

* Tnat is the literal meaning, or the allegorical, the latter, as Dante 
tells US» often comprising the mwal and the mjtUùml, 

G 
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heart'^ means the inmost secret [thought], and 
any other special part of the soul or the body. 

8. After I have called them to listen to wha 
wish to say, I assign two reasons why it is fitting t 
I should speak to them ; one is the strangeness 
my condition, which, not having been experìenced 
other men, couid not be understood by them a; 
could by those who understand the eflfects ti 
produce in their operation.' And I touch upon 1 
reason when I say, " To none else can I speak^ 
strange it seems** 

8. The other reason is this. When a man recei 
benefits or injuries, he ought to relate them first 
him who is the cause of them, if possible, rather ti 
to others ; so that in the case of a benefit, the recei 
may show himsclf gratcful towards his benefact 
and if an injury, that he may with gentle words m 



• «« Good Leader, I but kecp conceaied 

From thee my heart that I may speak the less.** 

(/w/. IO» l\ 
"We should take noiice," says Rcnier, "that the word •mind,' i 
common signiBcance, expresscs the mere union of the active intcllig 
with the Dossible intellect^ upon which depends the personal intc 
tuality. ón the other hand, the heart was con&idered solcly as 
receptacle of the lifé of the affections, execpt that, as the vulgar 
thinlc, one of its cavities (called the take of the heart in the Comm 
Inf,^ I. 20) was the scat of the spirits of life" (the vital princi 
Boccaccio says, ** There is in the heart a certain concave part, al 
abounding in blood, whcrc, according to the opinion of some pei 
the vital spirits ahidc, and whence, as from a perpetuai fount, 
blood and that beat flow into the veins which is distrioutei throug 
the body; and this part is the recepUcìe of ali our passions.*^ 
Dante is most particular in his use ol words, he wams us that in 
€anzi9tu be uset the word ** heart " in a special sense — that of bis j 
thoMght ; while the mimd^ as he telli us in Comv^ ili a, is ** the ulti: 
■nd noblett part of the sonL" 

I ' ' That is, bj the spirits who nndentand the resulti of 

I 

I 
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Jiim who has donc the injury to bc mcrciful. And 
[ touch upoii this reason whtn I say, " Tltat luaven 
•jihick foltoius, oliedient to your will, CcUstial creatures, 
vihitlurye direct, Hath broiigìit me to my preient low 
(Stale:" that is to say, your influcnce, tliat is, the 
revolution you produce, is what has brought me to 
my prcscnt condition. Whcreforc I conclude and 
say, that my spcech ought to he addresscd to thcm, 
as has been said ; and this I say hcrc, " Whcrefore, 
ii/ouid I bemoan the li/e I lead, To yc, high Powers, 
bcfils it t/tat I turn." 

t And having assigned these reasons, I bcg thcm 
to listen to me, whcn I say. " Therefore, I pray ye, 
listen to my prayer" But because in every kìnd of 
discoursc the speaker ought to think of pcrsuading, 
that is, oi c/iartiiiiig, his audience,' and that which is 
the first of ali pcrsuasions, as the rhetoricians asscrt, 
is the most potcnt of any to render the listcncr 
attenlive, the promising to rclatc ncw and great 
things, therefore I follow up my prayer for an 
audience with this persuasion, announcing to thcm 
my intcntion to rclate neui things, that ìs, the conllict 
in my soul ; and grcat things, that is, of the power 
of thcir star. And this I say in the last words of this 
first part : " And I will teli, Iww late wilhin my hcarl 
My sorroiiiing soni bewept her luavy fate, A iid how a 
spirìt carne io sfrive ivith iter, Bome on the shining 
rays of your brighi star" 

5. And that these words may bc fully understood, 
1 would say that this spirit is no othcr than a frequL'nt 

' Dante hìmicir never foigelt thii mie, ay* Giuliani, u ve mif 
K« in Ihe o^ening of cacb o( ihe diviiiona al ihe Ctmuueitia whcre he 
UBouDco tajc tuLiJKt [tee l^f., 2. 7 ; J'urg., 1. 4 ; ouU Par,, 1. io). 
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thought to priiise and glorify this new lady ; and tt 
soni is no other than another thought, which, wi 
[my] consent opposing the first one, praises ai 
glorifies the memory of that glorious Beatrice. H 
because, moreover, the ultimate feeling of my mii 
which is this consenta clings to this thought, whi 
has the aid of memory, I have called it the saul^ a 
the other a spirit ; as we are wont to cali "the cit 
only those who hold it, not those ivho attack it, e\ 
were they also its citizens. 

6. I say also that this spirit is home upon t 
rays of the star, because it should be known that t 
rays of every heaven are the way* by which 
influence descends upon things bere below,' A 
because the rays are no other than a light wh 
Comes from the source of light through the air to 
thing illuminated, and light thcre is none save fr 
the side of the star, because the other heaven 
diaphanous (that is, transparent), I do not say t 
this spirit (that is, this thought) comcs from ti 



* Giuliani readt, "the strongest power of mj mind, which 
consent," etc. UtiimaU in the sense of '* mott intimate" (sec 
chapter, end of par. 4). 
' Cuftf., iii. 14, par. I. 

" The fair Cipria delirious love 
Rayed out." 

** The other «pheres, by various differences. 
Ali the distinctions which they have within tbem, 
Dispose unto their ends and their efiecta." 

{Par,^ 2. Ili 
* "Created was the forming influence 

Wiihin the«e stari that round about them go» 
The sotti of every brute and every plant 
Bv its potential tempenunent attracu 
Tm imy and mocioo of the boly lights." 

(Ar., 7. 13 
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hcavcn in general, but from thcir star. Whìch. by 
the nobility of its motìvc Powcrs, is of such virtuc. 
ihat it has the greates: power over our souis and ali 
othcr things bclongìng to us ; notwithstanding that 
iu distancc from us at its ncarcst Doint is onc 
handrcd and sixty-sevcn timcs th; centrc of 

[lic carth,' which is thrcc thousand i... idred and 
fifty miìcs. And this is the litcral e on of the 

first part of the canzone. 



Chapter Vili. 

1. EnOUCH of the mcaning of the first part may 
be understood by wliat has already becn said ; thcre- 
fore the sccond part has to bc cxplaincd, in which 
is shown what 1 expericnced within mysclf in the 
kitcle [of these conflicting thoughts]. And this part 
has two divisions ; for in the first, that is, the first 
verse, I relate the nature of this divcrsity [of my 
thoughts], according to their origin within me ; and ' 
afterwards relate that which was said by eithcr 
conflicting spirìt And I will teli first what was said 
by the side that lost ; that is, in the verse which is 
tlie sccond of this part, and the third of the canzone. 

2. In evidencc, thercfore, of the meaning of the 
first division, bc it known that things should bc 
dcnominated from the supreme nobility of their 
forni ;^ as man from his rcason, and not from his 
.■icnscs, nor from any less noble thing. Thercfore, 
wheii wc say man livcs, we ought to mean, he uscs 
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his reason, which is his special life, and the act of 
hi» noblest part.* Whence he who gives up the use 
of his reason, and lives only the life of the senses, 
lives not as a man, but as a beast; as that most 
excellent Bocthius has said, "He lives an ass." 
Correctly, I say, because thought is the proper act of 
reason, wherefore the beasts do not think, because 
they bave it not ; and I do not say this, indeed, of 
the lower animais, but of those in human shape, with 
the spirit of a sheep or any other abominable beast.* 

3. I say. then, that the life of my heart, that is, my 
inner life, had ever been one swcct thought {sweet in 
the sense of persuasive, that is, charming, gentle, 
pleasing, deh'ghtful), and that this thought soared 
often to the feet of the Sire of them to whom I speak 
(that is, God) ; which is to say, that I, in my thoughts. 
meditated upon the kingdom of the blest And I 
immediately teli the final cause why my thought 
ascended thcre, when I say, " Wliere it beluld a Lady 
worshipping, in order to make it understood that I 
was, and am, certain by her gracious revclation that 
she is in heaven ; wherefore I, thinking often couid 
this be possible for me, went thither, rapt,* as it were. 

4. Then afterwards I relate the eflfect of this 



' Sce Conv.t ni- 3 ; and iv. 7, par. 6. 

' Another instance of Dante's contempi for sheep. 

' '* There it appeared to me that in a vision 
Ecstatic, on a sudden I was rapt." 

(/Vr/., 15. 85.) 
** For some time gÌTen to Wisdom and to the contemplation of th« 
universe, I had enioyed the beatitude of the mind ; as if rapt by the 
divine spirit in sublime flight, I traversed with my soul the pathway of 
the moon, the sun, and the other ceJestial orba. And now I soar again, 
as npoo the wings of Wisdom, who withoot ceasing calla to me frani 
t^ place wherc she abidea** (Pbilo, De l€£iò. S^'a/., Ub. 2, proem). 
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* Vita Nuova^ § 2, *'The spirìt of life, which dwcllcth in the most 
secret chamber of the heart, began to tremble so violenti/, that the 
lightest pulses of my body shook with it«" And § 4, "My soul 
became so absorbed in the thought of this most noble one, thai I 
bacarne in a short time so frail and weak that upon many of my frìends 
the sight weighed hcavily." And in {{ 14 and 15 he speaks of "the 
baule of contending thoughts," that leaves him with so changed a 
countenance. 

*' Looks, which the heart's witnesset are wont to be." 

\J^rg„ 28. 44.) 



» 



thought, dcscrìbing its sweetness to be such that it l ; 

made me desirous of death, that I might go wherc ^ < 

she was, and this I say thus, ^^ Atidof lur brought to 
me stick tidings sweet, That ali my soul cried out^ * /, too, 
loouldgo I * " And this is the origin of one of the con- 
fi icting thóughts within me. And be it known that 
thought is put here, and not soul^ for that which asccnds 
to gaze upon that Blcssed One, becausc it was a special 
thought for that action ; soul being understood (as 
is said in the preceding chapter) to be thought in 
general and with consent 

5. Then whcn I say, " Tlun carne a tltought tliat 
put tlu first to- flight,'* I relate the origin of the \ 
other conflicting thought, saying that, whcreas the 
abovc-named thought [of Beatrice] was wont to be 
my life, so now anothcr appears, that puts the first 
to flight I say to flight, to show its conflicting 
nature, for naturally the adverse one would fly from 
the other ; and the one which flics, shows that it flies 
from lack of force. And I say that this thgught, 
which so lately carne to me, has much power over 
me, and conquers my whole soul, saying that it hath 
such lordly power that my heart (that is, my inner f 

man) trembles, and my outward man shows it by | 

taking on a new semblance.^ 



i 
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6. Afterwards I show the power of this ne^ 
thought by its eflect, saying that it makes me t 
behold a lady, and speaks allurìng words to mt 
that is, converses with the eyes of my mind, th 
better to persuade me, promising me that in her eyc 
is salvatìon.^ And the better to convince the ex 
perienced soul of this, it says that the eyes of thi 
lady cannot be beheld by any who fear the anguisi 
of deep sighs. And it is a fine rhetorìcal devtce t 
appear outwardly to disparage a thing, and really ii 
a deeper sense to commend it. More powerfu 
inducement to my mind to yield could not hav 



ì been found by this new thought of love, than thi 

' speaking so profoundly of the power of her [the ne\ 

lady's] eyes. 



I 



CHAPTER IX. 

L Now that it is shown how and why love wa 
born, and the opposing idea with which I strugglec 
it is proper to proceed to explain the meaning of tha 
part [of the canzone] in which different thought 
contend within me. I say that it was best first t 
describe the side of the soul, that is, of the forme 



* ** Salute,** in Italian, may mean salvation, Health, ^fety, or salutatiof^ 

Ìand both in the V'ita Nuova and the Convito Dante continually avaii 
himself of its multifold simiificance (sce note to v. 2 of v'Ianzone ILI 
j In the Vita Nuova, after naving spoken of ** her salutation ** severe 

I times, he defines it in { 19 as ** the operation of her mouth.** that if 

i her smili. In Conv,, ii. 16, par. 2, he says of " the eyes of Philosophy, 

j ** Verìly in you is salvation, making blcssed whoso looks upon you. 

And in Cottv,, iiL 15, he says, *'The eyes of Wisdom are her demor 
straiions, and ber solile is her persuasions ; and in these two are fel 
that most lofty pleasure of beatitude which is the highest good o 
Parmdise." 

f 

i 
I 

» 

I 



ch. ixj the banquet of dante alighieri, 89 



^ " Like one who speaki. 

And keeps his wannest atterance for the Ust** 

(/Wy., ja 72.) 
' The Intelligence» that guide the third hearen. 
' See C9nv*t ii. 6, par. 5 ; and eh. 7, par* 6. 



thought, and aftenvards the other, for this reason : C i 

that what the speaker wishes particularly to say, he f | 

shouid always reserve till the last ; ^ because that ' | 

which is said last always remains longest in the ! 

mind of the hearer. Therefore, because I intend to j 

rclatc and to discuss that which is done by the j 

inHuence of those to whom I speak,' rather than that 
which they undo^ it were reasonable first to relate 
and discuss the condition of the side which is being 
destroyed, and then that of the other which is being 
gcncrated. 

2. However, a doubt comes in bere, which must 
not be passed over without explanation. Some might 
say, as love is the effect of these Intelligences (to 
\\ hom I speak), and as the effect of the first [thought] 
was love, as well as that of the second, why shouid 
their power destroy the onc and generate the other? 
— whcreas it ought rather to preserve the first love, 
for the reason that every cause loves its effect, and 
loving this [effect], it ought to preserve that other 
[love]. 

3. To this question it may be easily answered, that 
thcir effect is love, as has been said ; ' and because 
thcy can only maintain it in those subjects under 
thcir influence, they transfer it from that which is 
bcyond their power, to that which is within it ; that 
is, from the soul departed from this life to that one 
^vhich is stili in it ; as human nature preserves the 
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human form by transmission from father to son,^ 
because ber eflect could not be perpetuali/ preserved 
in the father. I say effect^ in so far as the soul in 
conjunction with the body can be called the eflfect 
of this [human nature] ; because, having left it, it 
endures for ever in a nature more than human ;' and 
thus is solved the qucstion. 

4. But as the immortality of the soul is bere touched 

upon, I will make a digression in order to discuss it, 

because while doing so it will be well to finish bere 

what I bave to say about that blessed living^ Beatrice, 

I of whom I do not intend to speak furthcr in this 

book. By way of prefacc I say, that of ali idiocics, 
that is the most stupid, most vile, and most damnable 
which holds that after this life there is none other ; 
because, if \ve look through ali the writings of the 
philosophers, as well as of the other wise authors, 
they ali agree in this, that there is some part of us 
which is immortal. And this above ali seems to be 
the opinion of Aristotlc in bis Of tìu Soni ; this 
TuUius seems to think, espccially in bis book on Old 
Agi : this seems to be thought by ali poets who bave 



\ 



' ** A genenited nature its own way 
y Would always make like its progenitort, 

r If Providence Divine were not trìumphajnt.'* 

{Par,, 8. 133.) 

' This is Giuliani's reading. Fraticelli gives it» '* I say tffect in so 
far as the soul and body are united ; and not efTcct as t:> the perpetuai 
duration of the former, being separate [from the body] in a nature 

\ more than human.*' 

j ' Tm, ** living,** in the sense of a mortai being, as used always in the 

Imfcmo, In the Vita Auova, § 17, Dante says that, having told bi< 

ì lady almost the whole of his condition, ** it secmed to me that I should 

, be silent, having said enough conceming myself. Bat albeit I spake 

not to ber again, yet it behoved me lutenrard to write of anotber 
mattcr more uoble ihan the ioregoing." 
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spokcn according to the faith of the Gentiles ; > and 
this scems to be the mcaning of ali Uw, whether oF 
Jcws, Saracens, or Tartars,' or any othcfs who live 
at ail according to law, For that ali dcccived 
thcmsclves, were an i m possi bi li ty. horrible cven to 
mention. Eveiy one is certaìn mn nature 

is the most perfect or ali natures clow.' and 

this is dcnied by none ; and Aristot-' ts it, when 

he says, in the twcifth Of lite A n, lat man is 

tlic most perfect of ali animals.* iciorc, whereas 

many living beings are cntìrciy mortai, likc the brutes, 
and are wilhout this hope whilc they live (that is, of 
another life), if our hope wcre vain * we shouid bc 
worse off than any other animai. Whereas many 
havc aiready existed who havc givcn this life for the 
other ;* and thereforc il would follow iJiat the most 
perfect animai, that is, man. were most impcrfcct 
(which is impossiblc), and that that part of him 
wherein lics- his greatest perfcction, that is, rea.son. 
would bc to him the cause of his grcatcst defect ; 
which would scem a whoJly strange thing to say. 
And, morcovcr, it would follow that nature, acting 

' Thf hcaihcn. 

' Aroux Biid others ihink Ihal Diinlc refcrrcci hcre lo Ibe Tananai, 
one of Ihe herelie tixls oilieiwiM kiiown u /'alarmi, or Calbariili, 
ali resembling the Albi^cns» in creed. 
* Sce Ctnv., ìiì. 8, por. t. 

• "Thalnilure 

Made fot the animali she holdi most ilcar." 
Scnrluiini delinei animali bere [Purg , 39. 137) u ■■ ticin(^ enclawcd 
wiih anima" (soul). In the /»/., 5. US, francoca adtlreun Dame, 
" O animai moit craciuvt anil bcnignaut I " but, of couix, ArìttolJe 
au» the word in ibe usuai «nte. 

* " And not Ihe leKS ihcie people pra^ for ih» 1 
Mutt tben tbcir hope l>e ail iu vain ì" 
' " Thereroce » thU piinciple cnokl Ime, which, if conlndicteJ, 
would be fotlowcd by >o many abiurdiliei " {Di Mtaarekia, iiL a). 
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ajTainst hcrself, had set this hope within the human 
mind ; sìnce it ia said that man/ bave hastened the 
death of the body in order to enter the other life ; 
and that also were impossiblc' 

S. Agai'n. we have a continuai experience of our 
immortality in the divinatìons of our dreams ; * which 
could not bc, if in us therc wcre no immortal part ; 
bccause the revcalcr must be immortai, whether 
corporea! or incorporcal, if wc thinlc of ìt subtly. 
And 1 say corporea! or incorporea! on account of 
the diffcrcnt opinions I ftnd on this point ; and that 
which is inspircd or informed by an immediate agent, 
should he in proportion to its agent ; and between 
the mortai and the immortai there is no proportion. 

fi. Again, it is confirmcd by the most veracious 
teaching of Christ, whìch is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Light ; the Way, bccausc by it wc entcr without 
hindrance upon the felicity of this immortality; the 
Truth, bccause it sufTers no crror ; ' the Light, because 
it shincs for us in the darkncss of mundanc ignorance. 
This teaching, I say, givcs us more certainty than 
ali other rcasons ; because given us by Him who 
sees and mcasures our immortality, which we cannot 
see perfectly while our immortality is mixcd with 
mortality ; but we see it perfectly by faith ; * and by 

* TbaI il, that nalure coutd be capablc of tuch > miiuke. 
* "And whcn ihii mind ofoun, ■ wandcrcr 

More froiD Ihc fleih, uid leu by care impTÙoned, 
Almotl prophetic in iti viiinni u." 

* " Thal Faitb which o'ercometh cv«ry ettor." 

• " There will be leen vhu we receiTe bjr bith. 

Noi demonHnied, bui KU-cvidenL" 

(Ar., 1. 43.) 
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rcason we see it with a shadow of obscurity, which 
Comes of the mixture of the mortai with the im- 
mortal. And this should be the most potent of 
arguments that in us both exist ; and thus I believe, 
assert, and am certain,^ that after this I shall pass 
to another better life, where that glorious lady livcs, 
of whom my soul was enamoured, while engaged in 
the struggle which is described in the foUowing 
chapter. 

Chapter X. 

1. To return to the subject, I say that in the verse 
that commences, ^^ And so opposed this thought tliat it 
dcstroyed** I intend to set forth what my soul dis- 
coursed of within me, that is, the old thought against 
the new. And fìrst I indicate briefly the cause of 
her sorrowful speaking when I say, "And so opposed 
this thought tliat it destroyed Tliat gentle tlwught was 
li'ont to speak to me Of a dear angel tliat is crowned 
in luaveti^' The latter is that special' thought 
spoken of above, that hath ever been the life of this 
sad heart* 

2. Then when I say, ^^ Andmy soul wept, so great 
once more lur grief^' I show my soul stili in the sanie 
inood, and speaking sadly ; and I say that she spoke 
with lanientation, almost as if she wondered at this 



> "These things profound . . • 
. . . exist there only in belief, 
Upon the which is founded the high hope, 
And hence it takes the nature of a «ubstance.** 

(Ar., 34. 70-7S-) 

* Some texts read spiritual vaaXtBuì oispeciaL 

* See eh. 8, par. 3. 
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sudden transformation, saying, " Ah^ woe ts vie ! /uni 
J swift hath fled That pitying thought tliat cavie te 

j comfort me / " She might well say to comfort^ because 

I in her great bereavement this thought, which ascended 

j to heaven, had given her great consolation. 

j 3. Then afterwards I say that my whole thought, 

j that is, my soul, whom I cali " this sorrowing onci 

I reverts to excuses of herself, and speaks against my 

j eyes ; and this is seen here: ** And to mine eycs t/m 

j sorrowing one did say** And I say that she says ol 

j them and against them three things ; the first is 

that she curses the hour that they met this lady '5 
• gaze. And here let it be known, that though man> 

things may be impressed upon the eye at once, never 
theless the one which strikes directly upon the centrc 
of the pupil, that one is really scen, and alone im- 
pressed upon the imagination. And this is because 
the nerve by which the spirit of vision is transmittcii 
is directed to that point ; ^ and therefore it is certair 
that one eye cannot look at another without bcing 
seen by it ; because as the eye which looks receives 
the form [of the other] in its pupil by a direct line 
so by the same line its form goes to the one it looks 
^ at ; and many times by the direction of this line are 
shot thearrows of him to whom ali weapons are light' 
Therefore, when I say that **ye met this Ladfs gasc* 
it is zs much as to say that her Qyts and mine met 



* In In/,^ 9, 73, VirgiI oncoTen Dante's eyes, and says— 

•• Direct the nerve 
Of Tision now along that ancient foam." 

* la Arg,^ 31. 1 16, Dante speaks of the eyes of Beatrice as 
li " The emeralds, 

I Whence Love aforetime diew for thee bis weapons." 
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4. The second thing she says is when she reproves 
thcir disobedìence, saying, " Why put noi faith in 
ivìiat I said of /ter f " 

5. Then she proceeds to the third thing, and says 
that she ought not to reproach herself for lack of 
foresight, but them [her eyes] for their disobedience ; 
wherefore she says that whenever she spoke of this 
lady she said, her cyos must have power over me, 
if she should once open the way for it ; and this she 
says here, ''I said to ye^ Well in tìioseeyes of hers^^ etc. 
And it may be well believed that my soul knew that 
her disposition was adapted to receive the influence 
of that lady, and therefore she fearcd it ; because 
the influence of the agent takes effect upon the 
passive nature disposed to receive it, as the philo- 
sopher says in the second Of the Soul, And there- 
fore, if wax could have the sentiment of fear, it would 
be more afraid to come under the rays of the sun 
than stone would ; because its nature makes it 
susceptible of a more powerful impression there- 
from. 

6. Finally, the soul shòws in her spccch that their 
presumption had becn pcrilous to them, when she 
says, " Nor dtd it profit me to know and fear To look 
OH that dread Power tìiat caused my deatlC Tofear 
to look on him, she says, who she had before said, 
" killeth stich as I ; " and so end her words, to which the 
ncw thought replies, as is rclated in the foUowing 
chapter. 
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Chapter XI. 



L The meaning has now been explained of the 

side which the soul takcs, that is, the old thought 

i ! which was being dcstroyed. It shouid be followed 

now by the explanation of the side taken by the new 
and adverse thought. And this is ali containcd in 
the verse which begins, •* Thou art not dead^ Which 
part, to be well upderstood, shouid be divided in two ; 
because in the first part, which begins, "^ Tliou art not 
dead^ the thought says (to go on with its final words), 
It is not true that thou art dead ; but the cause that 
thou seemest to thyself to be so, is the dismay ^ into 
which thou hast basely fallen at the apparition of 
this lady. And bere ic shouid be observcd that as 
Boèthius says in bis Consolatiofis^ *' No sudden change 
in things can take place without some disturbance 
of the soul."* And this is the meaning of the reproof 
given by this thought, which is callcd a spirit of love, 
that it may be understood that my consent inclines 
towards him ; and this may be stili better compre- 
hended, and bis victory recognized, by bis speaking 

already olour soul, as implying intimacy with it 

I -j 



Sight is in thce bewildered and not dead.' 

(Par,, 26. 9.) 
• •* Aa appear» 

Suddenly something that doth tum aiide 
Through very wonder, every other thought.** 

( Arr/.; aS. 37.) 
** Omnb tabita mutatio rerum non sine quodam quasi fluctn contingit 
aniroornm" {Dt Cms, Pài/,, ii. pr. i). And Petimich, in his S^uMit 

(L 117). «y»- 

** Full of an nrgent thought that tumed aside 
My mind (rom ali the rest." 
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I 3. Thcn, as has bccn said, he tells tliis rcprimandcd 
1 soul what shc ought to do, to come to this lady, and 
: so says to her, "i'w/ look ìtow pitiful and tticei- ske 
j (>." These two things are the propcr rcmedìcs for 
i that terror with whìch the soul sctms posscssed ; and 
j u'hich whcn conjoincd should give a pi;rson good 
! iKipc, and cspcdally pity,' which makcs ali othcr 
! Rnodncss rcsplcndciU by its light. Whcrcforc Virgil. 
spcaking of ^neas, as his highcst praisc calls hiin 
I pitiful [pious]; and pity is not what the common 
i pcople thiiik it, that is, to lamcnt over the woes of 
t (ithcrs; on the contrary, this is onc of its special 
ì t'iTccts, which is called sympathy, and is a passion. 
; Kilt pity is net a passion, but ralhcr a noble dis- 
] position of the soul, macie ready to rcccive love, 
1 nieicy, and other lovirg passìons. 
. 3. Then this [neiv chought] says, "And in Iter 
, greatness courtcous and most wìse." Hcre it spcaks 
cif thrce things, which out of those we can acquire, 
more espccially makc a person attractive. It says 
'•vise. Now, what is more lovcly in woman than 



' /V</J is conslanity uscd by Dinlc in its two tenaci of " pity " and 
"pici/." or this we bave an cxaniiile in far., 4. loj, "Kol lo lou 
(litlv pitilesit becamc," whcie Scan.iiiini inicipn-is il ,n " fjljni fiii-iy," 
m Ihii AlcmiKon killcd his moili.-i 1 .::i .- i. . "■■', ìm- ."iìIilt. 

"The son avurginE one parenl liy [].• '10 

pious and wicked in the samc .itu ,./i-i 

.l'i'iH trif /scia fit'ut ti KiltrtìUJ ióJim.—U\\il. McL. u. 407). St. 
Thumai Aquinas uys, '* PieUi ptincipalJter csi al paicnics et ad 
inlriani, in qujbui indudimtui onines consanguinei, cìvcs, ci amici, et 
pitrìa" ISuiHnut TMitl., p. ìL qa. So). In lu/., 10. 38, we bave > 
itmiUr play on wordii "Here pity lìvei wben il is wholly dead." Ihat 
it. picly bere coniists in havinc no pily — in BC(|uieicine in the Divine 
juigmeni». In Cune., iv, ai, Dante putì "pity" wiib "ibe fear of th« 
Lord " >i one of the *ev«n gifi» of ibe Holv Spini. He cocs on to 
tijilain th>[ he meant rather the siale of mina ihàt induces compaitìont 
than [he enotioa iUelf. 

H 
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knowledge? It says courteous ; and nothing is more 
becoming to woman than courtesy. And let not the 
miserable vulgar makc another mistake in the mean- 
ing of this word, believing it to be the same thing as 
liberality ;^ for liberality is a special and not general 
courtesy. Courtesy and virtue are one ; ' and because, 
of old, virtue and fine manners were the custom of 
còurts (whereas to-day the contrary is true), this word 
was derived from court; and courtesy was none other 
than the custom of the court If we should wish 
to-day to take such a word from the courts, especially 
of Italy, there would be nothing we could use except 
baseness. 

4L It says, **/« ìur greatmssr Tempora! great- 
ness, which is meant hcre, is especially well accom- 
panied by the two aforcsaid good qualities, because 
it is the light that shows most clcarly the virtue or 
vice of a person.* And how much of wisdom and of 
yirtuous living we see by this light to be wanting! 
and how much folly and how much vice are discemed 
by it! It were better for ali wretches, great fools, 
dunces, and vicious pcrsons to be of low estate, so 
that neither in the world nor after death should they 



' The^woid in the orìginal is larf^kena^ aUo used in Par,^ 5. 19, in 
the lame sense — 

*' The ^eatest gift UuU in his largess God 
Creating made.*' 

* " In the land lavcd by Po and Adige, 
Valour and courtesy used to be found.** 
Boccaccio defines courttsy as consistine in those actions that make social 
life agreeable and render due honour tu ali men ; valour as relating 
more to the dnties of the citizen and the ioldier as regarded the honoiir 
of the repnblic 

* " In that fiere* light which beats upon a throne.'* 

(Tennyson.) 
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i ho SO infamoas. Truly of them did Solomon say in 
licclesiastes,' "Thcrc is another and worst cvil whicli 
I liavc sccn under the sun ; that is, richcs kcpt to the 
hurt of iheìr lord," 

5. Thcn it aftenvards comoiands her, that Is, xay 
soul, that she should now take thia nne for her 
sovcreign lady; promising her that she shall there- 
u'ith be content, whcn she shall behold ali her lovcli- 
11CSS ; and this it says hcre, " Bccause, if ilwu v/ilt to 
thyself be tnu, Such mimcUs of beauty tlwit slialt sce." 
Nor says anything diifcrcnt up to the end of this 
verse. And hcre cnds the litcrai mcaning of ali that 
I say in this canzone, spcakìng to the celcstial 
[ntelligences. 



ClIAl'TER XII. 

L FlNALLY, according to what the Icttcr of this 
commcntary has sald abovc (when I dividcd this 
canzone luto its principal part^), I turn the face of 
my discourse to the canzone ilself, and speak to that.* 
And in ordcr that this [final] part may be more fnlly 
understood, I say that in ali canzoni it is grnerally 
eallcd the Return* [Tornata], becausc the poets [or 
recitcrs] who used it in the first place, madc it so 
ihat the canzone bcing sung, with a certain portion of 
the song they couid return to it. Bui I seldom wrute 
it with this intention ; and that othcrs may observc 
this, have seldom conformcd it as much as is 



13. * Sce eh. 1 for thli divltio'n. 

ia cormpoiicU to Ihc Frencli L'Emiejt, and U generali/ 

in addreu 10 ihc canionc iuelf. 
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necessary in rhythm and in notes to the ordcr of the 
canzone; but I have employed it when anything 
necessary to the embellishment of the canzone was 
to he said, independent of its [general] meanìng ; as 
will be seen in this one, and in the others. And 
thereforc I say now, that the worth and beauty of 
every discourse are separate and diverse ; that their 
worth is in the meaning, and their beauty in the ' 
omament of the words ; and both are deh'ghtful ; 
although their worth is very much more deh'ghtful. 
Wherefore, since it would be difficult to appreciate the 
worth of this canzone, on account of the diflerent 
persons who speak in it (which necessitates careful 
distinction), and the beauty is easily perceived, it 
seemed to me necessary to warn the canzone that 
others would think more about its beauty than about 
its worth. And this is what I say in this part 

2. But because it often happens that in ccrtain 
conditions an admonition appears indiscreet, the 
rhetorician is accustomed to speak indirectly to others, 
directing his words, not to him for whom they are 
meant, but to another.^ And this is the method 
actually observed here ; for the words are addressed 
to the canzone, but the meaning to mankind. I say, 
then, I believe, canzone, that they will be rare, that 
v&few^ who will understand thee well. And I teli the 
reason, which is doublé. First, because thy speech 
is dark (I say dark^ for the reason already given '), 
and difficult, because of the strangeness of the mean- 
ing. Then I admonish it, and say, If by chance 

* Cmrt., iìL 10^ par. 3. 

* That there are screral speaken in the pocm, who anst be carcAilIy 
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tjiou shouidcst go whcre such pcrsons are as appear \ 
lo bc doubtful of thy mcaniiig,' do not bc dismayed, | 
liut say to thetn, Sincc ye cannot pcrceive my worth, 
at least behold my beauty. By whicli I mcan 
nothing, as I have alrcady satd, cxccpt this : Oh 1 
meli, who cannot see the meaning of this canzone, at 
Icast rejecC it not ; but consìder its beai y, which is 
yrcat, as well in it» consCniction, which tonccms the 
l^rammarìans, as in the ordcr of its spccch, which 
conccrns the rhetoricians, and in the rhythm of its 
parls, which concems the musicians. Which things 
can be easily seen in it, by those who look out for 
them. And this is the whole of the literal meaning 
of the first canzone which is set bcfore us as bcing 
the first course' [of our banquet]. 



/ 



Chapter XIII. 

1. SlNCE the literal mcining has becn sufnciently 
explaincd, we have iiow to procccd to the allegorica! 
and true explanation.^ And thcrefore, to go back 
again to the beginnìng, I say that when I had lost 
the first delight of my soul (of which mention has 
bcen made above), 1 remained so absorbcd in sorrow 



' "And luch douht cannot he lolvcd by iho&e who ire not in s 
milai degrec ihe failbrul of love ; and Vt those who are, tliat which 
'nuld explain the daubtful wotds is pl&in ; and iherelnre it wouid noi. 
t well (or me to explain ihii iliihious pasiacc, i>ecing that my woidi 
nuld be in vain, oi nther superfluous" (Vit'i À'urva, § 14.). 

' See Old'., i. I, par. 6. 

* Many of Ihc eoinmeniaion Ihìnk ihal the pan of 1I1» cantone 
hieh MDCeru Dulte't first love ha) only a literal tneaning, and th>t 
« tccoail p«n «lan« ii both literal and allc^oiicaL 




UMfea^^^Si 
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that no comfort availed me. However, after some 
time, my mind, which was struggling to regain its 
health, saw that it was necessary (as ncithcr mine 
own nor others' consolation was of any avail) to try 
the pian which another dìsconsolate one had adopted 
to console himself. And I set myself to read that 
hook of Boethius,^ not known to many, wherewith, 
a prìsoner and banished, he had comforted himself 
And again, hearing that Tullius ' had written another 
hook, in which, treating of FrUtidship, he had spqken 
consoling words to Laelius, a most excellent man, on 
the death of his friend Scipio, I set myself to read 
that And although at first it was hard for me to 
understand their meaning, I finally made out as much 
as what art of grammar* I possessed, together with 
some little intellectual power of my own, cnablcd me 
to do; by which intellectual power I had already 
beheld many things, as it were dreaming/ as may 
be secn in the Vita Nuova, 

2. And just as if a man should go about looking 
for Silver, and apart from his purpose should fìnd 
gold (which some occult cause presented, perhaps 
not without Divine ordinance) ; so I, who sought to 
console myself, found not only a remedy for my 
tcars, but sayings of authors and of sciences, and of 
books ; considering which, I soon dccided that 
Philosophy, who was the sovereign lady of thesc 
authors, these sciences, and these books, was the 



' Di Consotaliom Philosophia^- • /V Amifitia. 

' Sce note oq Grommar^ eh. i of thts hook, par. 4. 

* Sce §§ 3, 9, 12, 23, 24, and 4^ of the yUa Nmaoa for thcM ritioa 
Thit "intellectual power" of which Dante ipeakt, tcems to mie to 
mcan nither that power of ipirìtaal intuition (the GmMi of the andcnu) 
IO which he refm in eh. 5 of thia hook, par. 5. 
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i;upretnc thìng. And I imagined her as a noble lady; 
and I couid not imagine hcr as othcr than mcrciful ; 
whcrefore so willingly did my iliought dwcll upon 
her thal itcould scarcely bc divcrtcd frotn hcr. And 
on account of this imagination I bcgan to go where 
she in truth showcd hcrsclf, ihat is, in the schools of 
the religious and the disputatìons of the philosophers ; 
so that in a little while, pcrhaps thirty nionths, I 
bcgan to be so deeply aware of hcr swcetncss, that 
the love of her banished and dcstroycd cvcry othcr 
thought. VWherefore feeling mysclf raised above the 1 
thought of the first love to the vìrlue of this òne, j 
almost as if wondering al mysclf, I opencd my mouth ' 
in the words of the said canzone, sctting forth my 
conditlon under the n;;urc of othcr .things ; because 
no rhyme in any vulgar tongue were worthy to 
speak openly of the lady whom I lovcd, nor were 
the hcarcrs sufficicntly prcparcd to have rcadily 
undcrstood the Hteral words ; nor would thcy have 
put faith in the true meaning as in the fìctitious,' 
because thcy were more ready to bclicve that I was 
disposed to that love than to this one. I began, 
thcrefore, by sa/ing, " Ye whù, itttelUgeitt, tìte third 
heavtìt guide." 

3. And because, as has been said, this lady was 
the daughter of God, the Queen of ali, the most 
noble and most beautiful Philosophy, it remains to [ 
be seen who were these motive Powers, and what 
this third heaven. And first of this third heaven, I 
according to the order followed. And here it is not 
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necessary to go on dividing and explaining the letter ; 
because, having turned the allegorìcal words from 
their sound to their sense by the foregoing exposition, 
their meaning is sufficiently explained. 



'/ 



Chapter XIV. 

L To see what is meant by the third heaven» we 
must first sce what I mean by the single word 
" heaven ; ** and then we shall see how and why this 
third heaven was necessary to us. I say that by 
luaven I mean science, and by luavens the sciences, 
because of three rescmblances which the heavens 
bear to the sciences, above ali in order and number, 
which seem to correspond in them ; as will be seen 
in treating of this word " third," 

2. The first rescmblance is the revolution of each 
around its immovable [centre]. Because each movable 
heaven revolves around its centre, which, however 
forcible that motion may be, remains immovable;' 



' Perez, in his Beatrice Svelata^ gives a table of the allegorìcal 
heaTens, taken from the De Anima of Arìstotlc, with the comroen* 
tary of Averrhoes, voi. vii», ed. C^mmiana of I56a Thereare here but 
eight iphercs, and the Sim and Man are transposed. They stand 
thus :— 

1. Lona. Sensus particolarÌB. 

2. Mercurìni. Sensus comunis. 

3. Venerìs. Imaginativa. 

4. Solis. Estimativa. 
e. Martis. Memorativa. 

6. lovis. Appetitiva. 

7. Saturni. Irascitiva. 

8. Imteiìeeiiva ammeepart^ 

and which oootains also the *' Sahiatt/tarrnM upeuraium imUlUdiù'' 



o . %^i 
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and so each science revolves around its subject« 
which is not moved by it, because no science 
demonstrates its own subject, but presupposes it 

3. The second resemblance is in thcir power of \ ^ 
illumination. For as each hcaven illuminates visiblc 
things, so each science illuminates those that are 
intclligible. 

4. And the third resemblance is in their [the 
heavcns'] conducting towards perfcction of things 
disposcd thereto. Of which influence, in so far as it 
concerns the primal perfection,^ that is, material 
generation, ali philosophers are agreed that the 
heavcns are the cause, although they state it in 
difTcrcnt ways ; some that it comes from the motive 
Powers, like Plato, Avicenna,* and Algazel ; ■ some, 



To the eight spheres bere g:iven, Christian scholasticism (and Dante 
uith it) added the ninth, or Prìmutn AlobiU^ and the tenth, or 
Emfiyrtan, while they transposed the heavens of the Sun and Man. 
The fact that the intelligence (inUlUctipa anim/e pars) is located in 
the eighth heaven shows why Beatrice hcre vouduafes to Dante her 
bri{;htcst smile and here alone he becomes capable of enduring its 
splcndour ; why the most important visions appear to him bere, io that 
h«re he beholds 

*< Ali the fruit 
Harvested by the rolling of these spheres ; '* 

and why, finally, in this heaven, he is consecrated as a soldier of the 
intelligence for the benefit of human untty. 

*' That motion which keept quiet 
The centre, and ali the resi about it moves.** 

KPar^ a;. 106.) 

* For the two kinds of human perfcction, see Confv., i. 13, par. 2. 

' Avicenna is put by Dante among the ^reat spirits of the Pagan 
Limbo (/1/., 4). He was an Arabtan physician of Ispahan, 9S0-1036. 

* Al-gaxali, a Moslem theologian, 1058-1111. His philosophy was 
characteriscd by a reversion from the metaphysical to the theological 
itage of thought He wrote a treatise, called Tkt Destrucit0H ^ the 
Philnopkùs^ again.«t the accepted Aristotleism of the day, and speot 
his Ust yean absorbed in the oontemplative Ufo of the Sufiis. 
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from the stars (especially in the case of human souls^), 
like Socrates, and also Plato» and Dionysius the 
Acadcmician ; and some from the celestial virtuc' 
which is in the naturai heat of the seed, like Arìstotle 
and the other Peripatetics. 

5. And thus the sciences are the causes that brìng 
about our sccond perfection ; for through their means 

I we can speculate on truth, which is our ultimate 

I perfection, as the Philosopher has said in the sixth 

! of the Ethics^ when he says that the true is the good 

I of the intellect^ For these» as wcll as for many 

other resemblances, we may cali science heaven, 

6. Now we must see why we say fhtrd heaven. 
Here we must reflcct upon a comparison between the 
order of the heavens and that of the sciences. For, 

I \ as has been said abovc, the sevén heavens nearest to 

US are those of the planets; then there are t\vo 
heavens above these, movable, and one over ali the 
rest, motionless. To the first seven correspond the 
seven sciences of the Trivium and Quadrivtum^ that 
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' *' He says the soul unto its star retums, 
Believing it to have been severed thence 
I Wheoever nature gave it as a; lorm." 

, ' (/^., 4. 53-) 

j "Forma hominU est anima rationalis** (Thomas Aquinas, Summa 

) 7JM., p. ii qu. 164, art. i). And Conv., ir. 21, par. a— 

' " Ye who are living every cause refer 

Stili to the heavens above.** 

{PÉtrf.^ id. 67.) 

* ' " The active virtue, being made a soul,** etc 

(/Vr/., 2$. sa.) 

' ' * "Truth is the work of both the intellectual paiu of the suol,* 

fiA rcaaoQ and desire (AristoUe, Eikùt, vi. a). 

*' The people doloroos 
Who have foresone the sood of intellect." 
! (/18/:, 3. 18.) 

* See Cmp.t ii* 15* ?»• 6, 
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is, Grammar, Dialcctics, Rhctoric, Arithmctic, Music, \ 
Gcometry, and Astrolojjy.' To the eighth sphcrc. ( 
thaC is, to the Starry Heaven. correspond Naturai 
Science, calletl Pkysics, and the first of scicnccs caitcd , 
.Uelapitysics ; • to the niuth sphcrc corrcspodds Mora! 
Science ; and to the Qiiict Hcavcn corrcsponds Divine 
Science, which is callcd Theology. And the reason 
of ali this may bc bricfiy seen. 

say that the Heaven of the Moon rescmblcs \ 



Grammar, bccause it ma/ bc comparcd with it. Por 
if wc look closely at the moon, we see two tliìngs 
jKCiiJiar to it which wc cannoC sec in the otlier stars ;* 
onc is the shadow * in it, which is no otiicr than the 
rarity of its body,* in which the rays of the sun cannot 
terminate and be reflcctcd as in the other parts ; ' 
the othcr is the variation in its brightncss, which now 
ìhincs from onc side and now from the othcr, according 



' Or Aslronomy, synonymous woiiU wìtli Darne. 

"Thiouch sevca Jaeri 1 enletcU with ihcic Mgcs," 

(/«/,4. "O.) 
' Comi., i. I, par. I. 

' Slan in the general sensr, u Ihe moon is callcd " the fint Mar " 
in Par.. ì. 30. 

' " Under Seville 
Touchea the ocein-wave, Cain and ihe ihorns." 

{/«/, », ii5.) 
<The shadow in llie mc»n, populArly so callcd in Danle'i time. See 
Ihe Ihem-iuih of " .NToonshine '^ in A Alidiumnur JVigil'i Dnaui.) 

' Beairice ConCutes this opinion of Danlc's in l'or., i. É4, ti ttq., wul 
Uanle hlnuct/ reiracis il in Par., 21. 139 — 

" I Mw Ihe daughler of Laloni shining 

Wiihout that shadow, whìcli to me woi cauM 
That once I had beJicvctl hcr rare and dente." 
Thii corrcclion of Danle'i ii one cif the proo's that thii pari al least 
uf (he CtMvìle wai wrillen before Ihe Paroiliu. 
* " Into ilseir did ihe eternai pearl 

Kecei*e ui, even ai waiec doth receive 
A ray of lishl, leinaining itili unbroken." 

(Ar., ., 34.) 
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i as the sun looks upon it And these two propertlcs 

mas Grammar; because, by reason of its infinity, the 
rays of reason do not terminate in some parts, 
especially of the words ; and they shine, now hcrc, 
now there, in so far as certain words, certain declen- 

\ sions, certain constructions, are [now] in use that 

formerly were not, and many were once that shall 
he again , as Horace says in the beginning of his 
Poitry^ where he says, ** Many words shall be born 
again that have fallen out of use."^ 

8. And the Heaven of Mercury may be compared 
to Dialectics by reason of two of its propertics: becausc 
-^f. Mercury is the smallest star of heaven,' its diamcter 
not being more than two hundred and thirty-two 
miles,^ according to Alfergano," who says that it is onc 
twenty-eighth of the earth's diameter, which is six 
thousand five hundred miles. The other propcrt>' is, 
that it is more veilcd by the rays of the sun than is 
any other star.* And these two properties we find 
in Dialectics; for Dialectics is of a smaller body 
than any other science» bcing cntircly contained and 
completed in the amount of text found in the old art 
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* Dt Arti Poti,, 70, " Multa renascentur qux jam ccddere, cadentqu< 
Quae nunc sunt in onore vocabula." 

* '* This little planet doth adom itsclf 

With the good spiriti that have active betn, 
' That faine and honourmight come after them.'* 

> {Par,, 6. 112.) 

* Ahmed-ben Kotsair, an Arabian astronomer called Alfergano, 
from the city of Ferpanah, in Sogdiana, where he was born. He li\V 

, I about the middle 01 the ninth (? tenth) century, and wrote in Arabi< 

I a hook on Ckronologkal amd Asiromamical EUmunti^ tranalatcd int( 

Latin in 1 142. 
, i ♦ " The tpbere 

Veiled for us mortala in another'i rayi»** 



(Ar., 5. 119.) 
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2. Then, as has been said, he tells this reprimanded 
soul what she ought to do, to come to this lady, and 
so says to her, ^ Bui look kow pitiful and meek she 
is!' These two things are the propcr remcdies for 
that terror with which the soul seems possessed ; and 
which whcn conjoincd should give a person good 
liope, and cspccially pity,^ which makcs ali other 
goodncss resplendent by its light Whcrcforc Virgil, 
spcaking of i£neas, as his highcst praisc calls htm 
pitiful [pious]: and pity is not what the common 
people think it, that is, to lamcnt over the \yoes of 
others ; on the contrary, this is one of its special 
cfìfects, which is called sympathy, and is a passion. 
Hut pity is not a passion, but rathcr a noble dis- 
position of the soul, made ready to rcccive love, 
mcrcy, and other loving passions. 

3. Thcn this [new thought] says, ^^ And in ìicr 
greatness courteous and most wise" Here it spcaks 
of three things, which out of those we can acquire, 
more especially make a person attractive. It says , 
wisi. Now, what is more lovely in woman than / 



* Pietà is constantly used by Dante in iu two senses of " pity *' and 
"piety.** Of this we have an example in /'nr., 4. 105, ** Not to lose 

piety pitiless became," where Scartauini interpreta it as '* filial piety," ( 

in that Alciweon killed his mother rather than di&obey his father. j 

"The ion avenging one parent by the death of the other parent will be I 

pious and wicked in the same action " ( UUrusque paratii parentem \ 

'^''Utu irti /4ut0 pius ti HeUraius eodtm, — Ovid, Mtt,^ ix. 407). St. | 
Thomas Aquinas says, " Pietas prìncipaliter est ad parentes et ad ' i 
^triam, in quibos includuntur omnes consanguinei, cives, et amici, et 



;>.»trìa'' [ìSumma TheoL^ p. il (^a. 80). In ///., 2a 28, we have a 

^milar play on words : ** Here pity lives when it is wholl^ dead,** that 

S piety here consists in havins no pity — in acquiesdng in the Divine , 

^^ements. In Ccnv,^ iv. 21, Dante pnts *' pity " with " the fear of the - "^ \ 



I 
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•ord ** ts one of the «even gifts of the Holv Spirìt. He goes on to 

"^plaia that he means rather the state of mina that indaces compassion, . 

^Q the cmotioa itself. | 
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nccessary in rhythm and in notes to the order of th( 
canzone; but I bave employed it wben anytbing 
necessary to tbe embellisbment of tbe canzone wa* 
to be said, independent of its [general] meaning ; a< 
will be seen in this one» and in the others. Anc 
thcrcforc I say now, that the worth and beauty o 
every discoursc are separate and diverse ; that theii 
worth is in the meaning, and thcir beauty in th( 
ornament of the words; and both are delightful 
although their worth is very much more delightful 
Wherefore,since it would be difficult toappreciate th< 
worth of this canzone, on account of the difierent 
persons who speak in it (which necessitates carefui 
distinction), and the beauty is easily perceived, il 
seemed to me necessary to warn the canzone that 
others would think more about its beauty than aboul 
its worth. And this is what I say in this part 

2. But because it often happens that in ccrtair 
conditions an admonition appcars indiscrect, the 
rhetorician is accustomed to speak indirectly to others 
directing his words, not to him for whom they are 
meant, but to another.^ And this is the methoc 
actually observed bere ; for the words are addressec 
to the canzone, but the meaning to mankind. I say 
then, I believe, canzone, that they will be rare, that 
is/nv, who will understand thee well. And I teli the 
reason, which is doublé. First, because ihy spccch 
is dark (I say dari, for the reason already given *) 
and difficult, because of the strangeness of the mean- 
ing. Then I admonish it, and say, If by chance 

* Ccmv,, iìL IO, par. 3. 

* That diere tre Mirenl spcakcn in the poem, who must be carefall] 
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to Music far two propcrtics : onc is, its most beauti- 
ful relation [to the othcr hcavcns] ; for in countiiijr 
up the movable hcavens, whether wc bcgin at the 
loucst or the highcst, this Heavcn of Mars is the 
fifth ; it is the centrc of ali, that is, of the first, 
the sceond, the third, aiid the fourth. The othcr Ì3, 
that this Mars drics and burns tliings, bccausc its 
hcat is lik-e that of firc ; and this is wh/ it scema to 
bc of a ficry colour,' somctimes more and sometimcs 
less, according to thcdcstinyand rarityof the vapours 
wliich follow it,' and which oftcn takc fire of them- 
sclves, as is laid down in the first book of MeUors. 
(And thcrefore Albumassar' says that the kindling 
of thesc vapours significs the dcath of kings and iho 
change of kìngdoms. becausc thesc are the effccts of 
Ihe ascendcncy of Mars. And Seneca says there- 
forc that, on the dcath of the Empcror Augustus, 
there was secn on high a ball of fire. And in 
Florence, at the bcginning of its downfall, there was 
scen in the air, in the figure of a cross,* a great 

' "Through ihegro»'™poun Mar» grows ficry red," 

(/i./y.. a. 14.) 
"The tur 
Thil teemed lo me more ruddy iban iu wont." 

(far.. 14. 85.) 
' " Mars drawi a vapour up from Val <ti Magra, 
Wliich it witb tuibid cloudi cnvclopcd rount." 

(/,//. a*. 145.) 
• An Aratuan astroDOnier, bom al Balka, in Turkestan, a.d. Soj : 
died SSS- He wrolc »n JiUroJuclion lo Ailrouomy, and has b*eu 
ihcHiehI tobelheaulhoroflhe book on J/f/nTrjorwhicli Dante >pcakt ; 
bui 11 wu more likely Albertus MaQniu ou Miliari whom Ibe poel 
quoiei in Cem., ii. 23. 

■ Giuliani and olbert think Ihat Danle reren bere lo a red erosi 
taid 10 bave becn s«en in ihe tky, above ihe Palano dei Triori, on the 
•vcaing oT Ihe cntrance of Charles of Valoi» ìolo Florence, November 
4. Ijoi, 
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quantity of these vapours, followers of the star of 
Mars.) And thcse two propcrtics are in Music, 
wherein everything is relative, as we see in harmonìzcd 
words and in songs; for the more beautiful their 
relation [to each other], the sweeter the harmony that 
results therefrom, which is especially beautiful in this 
1 j , science, because this is its special purpose. Again, 

1 ; Music draws to itself the human spirits,^ which are 

\\ , .' principally vapburs of the heart, as it were, so that 

* ! they alniost cease to act ; so entirely is the ^ul onc 

; 1 thing when it listens,' and the power of ali [the rest 

; * of the senses] seems to fly to that sensible spirìt 

*'■ \ which receives sound. 

: \ / IS» And the Heaven of Jupiter may be compared 

I ^ to Geometry for two properties : one is, that it moves 

' between two heavens opposed to its good temperate- 

:" ness, that of Mars and that of.Saturn. Whercforc 

Ptolemy says, in the book before quoted," that 

Jupiter is a star of temperate complcxion,* midway 

between the coidness of Satum^ and the beat of 

'- Mars. The other is, that among ali the stars it 
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' That it, the senses. In the VUa Nuova Dante tpeaks oftcn of 
** the spirìu of the eyes,** ctc. 

, ■ •• Whenever by dclight or else by pain, 

J That any facuhy of ours attacks, 

I The soul theretn doth quite absorb i*self, ■ 

It seemeth that do other power it hecds.'* 

t * Id Cm9., il 3. 

* *' Thence there appeared the temperateness of Jove." 
; ^ (>^*« 22. I45-) 

j * In the beginning of Purg^ 19, Dante refers to the coidness of 

^ Satnm. His master, Brunetto Latini, calU it *' cruel, malignant, and 

cold of Datore." And Virgil, in the Gt^gUs^ i. 335, speaks cS* ''/n^f 
Saturni. " 
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■ sliows white, aitnost as if silvered,' And thcsc things 1 
are in the science of Gcometry, Gcometry movcs 
betwcen two opposiiip: things, as the point and the 
circic (and I cali a circle. spcaking gcnerally, cvcry- 

; thing round, whetlicr in body or surfacc) ; bccausc, 
as Euclid says, the point is the bcginning of Gco- 

: mctry, and, according to him, the circle is its tno.st 

'. pcrfcct figure, and may thcreforc be considcrcd its 
end. So that Gcometry moves betwccn the point 

: ìXià the circle, as between the bcginning and the 
end. And thesc two are opposcd to its cxactncss ; 

, bccausc the point by rcason of its indivisibility is 
immcasurablc.* and the circle by reason of its are . 
caiinot be exactly squared," and thcreforc cannot be 
nieasurcd with prccision. And, .again, Gcometry is ^. 
most white, inasmuch as it is without spot of error, 
and most exact in itsclf and in ìts handmaid, which \ 
is callcd Perspective. 

13. And the Heaven of Saturn has two propertics, \ 
by which it may be compared to Astrology : one is, 
ihe slowness of its movement through the twelve ' 

' " The whiieiWM of iht temptrate rtat." 

(Por., 18. 6S.) 
"JupUer 
Seemed there lìke aiivcr ali inloid vitb gold." 

(flir.. 18. 96.) 
' This il why the Deit]r it rcprocnled u > paini. Par,, 28. 16, 
"A/wiH/behtldl." IbJd., 41— 

" My Lady uid, ' From that poìnc 
Depcndcnt is the heaven uid nalure ali.' " 
' '* Al ihe geometrician, vrho endeavoun 
To tmiare the circle, >ad discoven not, 
By taking ihought, the piinciple he wanti." 

(ft"^.. 33- «33-) 
"The geomeuiciBit doa noi uodentand the iquarìng ibe circle, bui 
t-t àoa DOC tbcrefore dìipule il " (Di Afeit., ìii. 3). 
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that no comfort availed me. However, after 
tJme, my mind, which was struggling to rcgai 
health, saur that it was necessary (as ncithcr ; 
ourn nor others' consolation was of any avail) t( 
^ the pian which another disconsolate onc had ade 
\ to console himsclf. And I set mysclf to read 
\ hook of Boethius,^ not known to many, where 
I a prìsoner and banished, he had comforted hir 
! And again, hearing that Tullius ^ had written an< 
hook, in which, trcating of FrUnds/tip, he had sp 
consoling words to Laelius, a most exccllent ma 
the death of his friend Scipio, I set myself to 
that. And although at first it was hard for n 
understand their meaning, I finally madc out as x 
as what art of gramniar* I possessed, togcther 
some little intellectual power of my own, cnablec 
j to do; by which intellectual power I had air 

beheld many things, as it were dreaming,^ as 
■ be seen in the Vita Nuova, 

j 2. And just as if a man should go about loc 

t for Silver, and apart from his purpose should 

' gold (which some occult cause presented, per 

not without Divine ordinance) ; so I, who sougl 
1 console myself, found not only a remedy for 

I tears, but sayings of authors and of sciences, an 

i books ; considcring which, I soon dccided 

1 / Philosophy, who was the sovereign lady of t 

authors, these sciences, and these books, was 

' Dt Ccnsolatiom Philosophia!^- ' Di AmicUU 

' Sce note oq Grommar, eh. I of this hook, par. 4. 

* Sce §§ 3, 9, 12, 23, 24, and 4^ of the yiia Nuova for ihcM r 

This ''inteUectual power" of which Dante spcakt, icems to 1 

mcan raiher that power %À spiritoal intuiiion (the Gmétù of the am 

IO which he rcfm in eh. 5 of thia hook, par. 5. 
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supreme thing. And I imagined her as a noble lady; 
and I could not imagine her as other than mercìfui ; 
wherefore so willingly did my thought dwell upon 
her that it could scarcely be diverted from her. And 
on account of this imagination I bcgan to go where 
she in truth showed hersclf, that is, in the schools of 
the reh'gious and the disputations of the philosophcrs ; 
so that in a little while, perhaps thirty months, I. 
bcgan to be so deeply aware of her sweetness, that 
the love of her banxshed and destroycd every other 
thought. VWhercfore feeling mysclf raised above the 
thought of the first love to the virtue of tTus"onè, 
almost as if wondcring at myself, I opencd my mouth 
in the words of the said canzone, sctting forth my 
condition under the figure of other .things ; because 
no rhyme in any vulgar tongue werc worthy to 
speak openly of the lady whom I lovcd, nor were 
the hearcrs sufficiently prcpared to bave readily 
understood the literal words ; nor would they bave 
put faith in the true meaning as in the fictitious,^ 
because they werc more ready to bclievc that I was 
disposed to that love than to this one. I began, 
therefore, by saying, " Ye w/io^ intelligente tlu tldrd 
heaven guide^ 

3. And because, as has been said, this lady was 
the daughter of God, the Queen of ali, the most 
noble and most beautiful Philosophy, it remains to 
be seen who were these motive Powers, and what 
this third heaven. And first of this third heaven, 
according to the order foUowed. And bere it is not 



/ 



* Ttitjutìti0us standing here for the Uttral rocmning, as opposed 
the €UUgQri(ale which Dante has declared to be the irm signincanoe. 
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by itself, and the first which it receives is iwenty, it is 
rcasonable, therefore, that this number should signify 
the said movement And by tìiousafid is signified 
the movement of incrcase ; because in name it is the 
largest of numbers,^ and we can increase no further 
except by multiplying it And these thrce motions 
only are shown by Physics, as is demonstrated in the 
fifth [chapter] of its first book. 

3. And by rcason of the Galaxy, this heaven has 

a great resemblance to Metaphysics. Because we 

must know that the philosophers bave held diven 

opinions about this Galaxy." For the Pythagoreans 

said that the sun at one time strayed from bis path, 

and, traversing other paths not fitted to bear bis heat, 

set on fi ré the place where he passed, and left thcre 

i this appearance of burning. And I believe they were 

' I influenced by the fable of Phaeton,* which is told by 

;' Ovid in the beginning of the second of bis Mctamor- 

phoses. Others said (like Anaxagoras and Demo- 
! critus ^) that the light of the sun was reflected from 

that part [of the heavens]. And these opinions they 
proved and reproved with demonstrative reasons 
What Aristotle said about it we can not exactly teli, 
because bis opinion is not the same in one transiation 



* For this reason, says Peiticari, it b used frtxjuently by Dante as i 
tynonym for an infinite number (see Ai/*., 12. 71 ; and Par,^ 26. 7S). 

' The nature of the Milky Way was long a mattcr of dispute, but to 
Aristotle must be given the credit of baving suspected that lU light was 
formed by the concourse of innumerable stara (Aristotle, Mettùrs^ L 8). 

' See Ovid, il///., ii. i. Dante refcrs to the story of Phaeton seróil 
times in the Commudia (see Inf,^ 17. 107; Purg^ 4. 72; 99. iiS; 
aod /\v., 31. 125). 

« These philosophers are both mentioocd by Dante among the ncc* 
of the Pagan Limbo {Itrf.^ 4. 136). 
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he so infamous. Truly of thcm did Solomon say in 
Ecclesiastes,* " Thcre is another and worst cvil which 
I bave sccn under the sun ; that is, riches kept to the 
hurt of their lord." 

5. Then it afterwards commands her, that is, my 
soul, that she shouid now take this one for her 
sovercign lady ; promising her that she shall there« 
with be content, when she shall behold ali her loveli- 
ncss ; and this it says here, '* Bccause, if thou wilt to 
thysdfbe true^ Such miracUs of beauty t/iou s/ialt see'* 
Nor says anything difierent up to the end of this 
verse. And here ends the literal meaning of ali that 
I say in this canzone, speaking to the celestial 
Intelligences. 



CH AFTER XII. 

L FlNALLY, according to what the Ictter of this I 

commentary has said above (when I divided this \ 

canzone into its principal parts), I turn the face of 

my discourse to the canzone itself, aod speak to that^ 

And in order that this [final] part may be more fuUy 

understood, I say that in ali canzoni it is generally 

called the Return^ [Tornata], because the poets [or 

rcciters] who used it in the first place, made it so 

that the canzone being sung, with a certain portion of 

he song they could return to it But I seldom wrote 

vvith thb intention ; and that others may observe 

,^'^ ha ve seldom conformed it as much as is 



^jcc\t%. ▼. 15. ' See eh. 2 for this divUton. 

^ 'he Tontaia corresponds to the Freneh VEkvj, aod is gcnenUl/ 
^ fonn of an addreM to the canxooe itielf. 
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point to point, it significs those naturai, corruptible 
things which daily complete their course, and whosc 
matter changcs from form to form ; and of thesc 
Physics treats. And by the almost insensible move- 
mcnt which it makcs from west to cast, one degrce 
;|j in a hundred years,^ it signifìes those incorruptible 

things which had the bcginning of their crcation in 
God, and will have no end ; and of these Metaphysb 
treats. And therefore I say that this motion signifies 
these [latter] things, because its revolution had a 
beginning and will have no end ; because to end the 

i revolution would be to return to the same point, 

which this heaven will never do in the course of this 
movement For from the beginning of the world, 
little more than the sixth part hath becn traverscd; 
and we are alrcady in the last age of the world, and 
verily await the consummation of the cclestial move- 
ment" And thus it is evident that the Starry 
heaven can, by many of its propcrties, be compared 
to Physics and to Metaphysics. 
6. The Crystallinc Heaven (which has been already 

ì / enumerated as the Primum Mobile^) has a vcry 



* " Unto the circlc that in heaven turos slowcst." 

{Purg, 2. 108.) 

* Giuliani says that Dante belicved the number of the elcct to be 
• already completed in his own time, and that tht ■ end of the world va» 

( DOt iar o£ He says of the saintt in Paradise {Par, jo. 13 1) — 

. " Behold our seatt so full to overflowing 

' \ That here henceforward are few peopTe wantini; ! ** 

\ r On this passage Scartazzini auotes St. Thomas Aquinas, who ssyi» 

- ! *' Sed melius dicitur quod soli Deo co^itus numerus electorum is 

: - superna felicitate locandus, ut habet coUecta prò vivis et defiinctis " 

f ' (óiMMM TJU0Ì,^ p. L qu. 23, art. i). 

' " Its motion is not by anothcr meted, 
Bttt ali the othen measuied are hf this.** 

(A»'., 27. 115*) 
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thou shouldcst go wherc such persons are as appear 
to be doubtful of thy meaning/ do not bc dismayed, 
but say to them, Since ye cannot pcrceive my worth, 
at least behold my beauty. By which I mean 
nothing, as I bave already said, except this : Oh ! 
mcn, who cannot see the meaning of this canzone» at 
Icast reject it not ; but consider its beauty, which is 
^Tcat, as well in its construction, which conceras the 
^^rammarians, as in the order of its speech, which 
concerns the rhetorìcians» and in the rhythtn of its 
parts, which concerns the musicians. Which things 
can be easily seen in it, by those who look out for 
them. And this is the whole of the literal meaning 
of the first canzone which is set before us as being 
the first course ' [of our banquet]. 



Ch AFTER XIII. 

1. SiNCE the h'teral meaning has been sufficiently 
explaincd, we have now to procecd to the alUgorical 
and true explanation.* And therefore, to go back 
a^ain to the beginning, I say that when I had lost 
the first dch'ght of my soul (of which mention has 
bcen made above), I remained so absorbed in sorrow 



' "And such doubt cannot be solved by those who are not in' a 
>imilar degrcc the faithful of love ; and to those who are, that which 
would explain the doubtful words is plain ; and therefore it wouid not, 
\^ well for me to explain this dubious passage, seeing that my words' 
wnuld be in vain, or rather superfluous ** {Vita Nucva^ § 14). 

' See Coftv,, i. i, par. 6. 

* Many of the coinmentators think that the part of this canzone 
which concerns Dante's first love has onlv a literal meaning, and that 
the second part alone is both literal and aUegorìcaL 
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would be stili invìsible to every part of thè earth ; > 
:' and Satura would remain conccaled for fourteen 

years and a half from evcry part of the carth, and 
Jupitcr would bc hidden for six years, and Mars for 
. nearly one year, and the Sun for one hundred and 
eighty-two days and fourteen hours (I say days^ that 
j' is, as much time r^ so many days would measure] 

and Venus and Mercury, almost like the Sun, would 
conceal and show themsclves ; and the Moon for 
fourteen days and a half would be hidden from ali 
people. Verily thcre would be bere below no pro- 
duction, nor life of animals nor of plants ; ' there 



' 1 would be neither night nor day, nor week, nor month, 

nor year ; * but ali the universe would be in disorder, 



and the movement of the stars would be in vain/ 
And in such wise, did Moral Philosophy cease, would 
the other sciences be hidden for a time, and there 
would be no production nor happy living, and in vain 
) would they [these sciences] bave been written or 



» t «« 



' If the daily revolution of the Stairy Heaven were suspended (by 
the immobility of the ninth or Crystalline sphcre), thcre would remain 
only ita almost insensible revolution of one degrce in a hundred years 
•o that up to the time of Dante (according to his idea of the date of 
creation) not even the third part of the stellar sphere would bave beco 
seco thróughout the inhabited earth, and the pianeta would be hidden 
for half of their revolutions. 



The soul of every brute and of the plants, 



By iu potential temperament attracts 
The ray and motion of the holy Ughts.** 

(Ar., 7. 139.) 

' " Ita motion is not by aoother meted, 
But ali the othen measured are by this." 

(/W-., ay. 115.) 

* '* Much virtue in the heavens would be in vain. 
And almost every power below bere, dead.** 

(/Wr., la 117*) 
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he so infamous. Truly of them did Solomon say in 
Ecclesiastes,* ** There is another and worst evil which 
I have sccn under the sun ; that is, richcs kept to the \ 

hurt of their lord." 

5. Then it afterwards commands her, that is, my 
soul, that she should nour take this one for her 
sovcrcign lady ; promising her that she shall there« 
with be content, when she shall behold ali her loveli- 
ness ; and this it says here, '* Because, if thou wilt to 
thysdfbe irne, Such fuiracUs of beauty t/iou slialt see*' 
Nor says anything diflferent up to the end of this 
verse. And here ends the literal meaning of ali that 
I say in this canzone, speaking to the celestial 
Intelligences. 



Chapter XII. 

L FlNALLY, according to what the Icttcr of this 
commentary has said above (when I divided this 
canzone into its principal parts), I turn the face of 
my discourse to the canzone itself, aod speak to that.^ 
And in order that this [final] part may be more fully 
understood, I say that in ali canzoni it is generally 
called the Return^ [Tornata], because the poets [or 
rcciters] who used it in the first place, made it so 
that the canzone being sung, with a certain portion of 
the song they could return to it But I seldom wrote 
it with thb intention ; and that others may observe 
this, have seldom conformed it as much as is 



' Eccles. V. 15. * See eh. 2 for this di vision. 

* llie Tomaia corresponds to the French VEmv0/f aod is generali/ 
>n the form of ao addreM to the canxone itself. 
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and handmaids ; ^ and this he calls a dave^ because 

it is without blemish of strife; and this he calls 

perfect^ because it makes us behold perfectly that 

Truth ^ in which our soul finds rest. 

^ 7. And thereforc, reasoningout thus the comparìson 

(of the heavens to the sciences, it may be seen that 

\y the third heaven I mean Rhetoric, which is 

\f^j^ I compared to the third heaven, as appears above. 



Chapter XVI. 

1. By the resemblances spoken of, it may be sccn 
who these motive Powers are to whom I speak ; that 
they are the motive Powers of this [third heaven] ; 
' even as Boéthius and TuUius, who by the swectness 
of their speech sent me, as has becn said above, 



our Lord Jesus Christ." Then it carne to be used by the troubadours 
in the sense of knif^ht or cavaliere the true and faithful scrvant of a 
lady ; and finally, with thcdccayorchivalry, sank to its prescnt dcbascd 
sense of ** a lovcr," in the !owe!»t significance of the word. In Dante's 
time it was used in both ways. He himsclf employs it in the bad sen:ie 
in /it/l, i8. 134, and Purg,^ 32. 1^5 (translated by Longfellow 
'* paramour **), and in the good sense in Par,^ 12. 55, where hecalb 
St. Dominio ** the faithful Tover of the Christian faith.*' Here Long- 
fellow goes against ali the Italian authorìties in using the expression 
** amorous pararoour." 

' *' But as one who delights in music, in georoetry, in grammar, in 
rhetorìc, allows himself to be ensnared by love of .hese handmaidens, 
and for them neglects philosophy, their mistress ; so another, absorbed 
in the love of philosophy, which is the discipline of the active life, 
abandoni wisdom, which is the science of the causes of ali things human 
and divine, and the niistren of phiiosophy ** (Clemens Alex., Siromata^ 
lib.i.). 

* '* The Tnith, in which ali intellecU &nd rest." 

{Par^ aS. loS.) 

" Never sated is 
Our iotellect. onlc» the Truth illume it." 

(/kr.» 4. 136.) 
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thou shouldest go where such persons are as appear 
to be doubtful of thy meaning,^ do not bc dismayed, 
but say to them, Since ye cannot pcrceive my worth, 
at least behold my beauty. By which I mean 
nothing, as I have already said, except this : Oh ! 
mcn, who cannot see the meaning of this canzone, at 
Icast rejcct it not ; but consider its beauty, which is 
^Tcat, as weii in its construction, which concerns the 
^^rammarians, as in the order of its speech, which 
concerns the rhetoricians, and in the rhythm of its 
parts, which concerns the musicians. Which things 
can be easily seen in it, by those who look out for 
them. And this is the whole of the literal meaning 
of the first canzone which is set before us as being 
the first course * [of our banquet]. 



Ch AFTER XIII. 

1. SlNCE the h'teral meaning has been sufficiently 
explained, we have now to procced to the alUgorical 
and triu explanation.* And therefore, to go back 
a^ain to the beginning, I say that when I had lost 
the first dch'ght of my soul (of which mention has 
bcen made above), I remained so absorbed in sorrow 
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' '*And such doubt cannot be solved by those who are noi in' a 
>imilar dcgrec the faithful of love ; and to those who are, that which 
would explain the doubtful words is plain ; and therefore it wouid noi, 
l>e well for me to explain this dubious passage, seeing that my words' 
would be in vain, or rather fuperfluous ** ( Vita Nucva^ § 14). 

' See Coftv,, i. I, par. 6. 

* Many of the commentators think that the part of this canzone 
which concerns Dante's first lore has onlv a literal meaning, and that 
the second part alone is both literal and mllegorìcal. 
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t 

f: 

■ 1 hcr servants 1 * Verily in you is salvation,* making 

blessed him who looks upon you, and saving him 
. from the dcath of ignorance and vice. 

8. Where it says, " If he fear not tìu angidsh of 
deep sig/is** it is to be understood, if he fear not the 
labour of study, and that strife of doubt, which in 
4 the beginning* spring, ever multiplying, from this 

lady's looks, and then, hcr light continuing, are dis- 
sipated, almost like little morning clouds before the 
face of the sun ^ and the accustomed intellect remains 
frec and full of certainty, like the air, purged and 
Ti eniightcned by the rays of noon. 

4. The third verse, again, is explained by the 
r.. ^literal exposition as far as where it says, ** And my 

\ soni wept'* Hcre we should attcnd to tac moral, 
which may be observed in these words : That man, 
for the sake of a grcatcr friend, should not forget the 
Services rendered by a lesscr one, but if it be neces- 
sary to follow one and abandon another, he ought 
to follow the batter one, abandoning the other with 
some honest expression of grief ; whereby he givcs 
reason to the one he follows, to love him ali the 
more. 



" * Drudi used as in previous chapter (sec note 5, p. 121). 

* Hcre ** salute " is used in the sense of salxwtion. In the Vita Nu^va^ 
' f 10^ ** this most noble lady, the destroyer of ali th< vices and queen 

of the virtues, refused me hcr nnost sweet salutatiótt (' salute '), in which 
,' . la^ ali my beatitude." In Coftv,^ iii. 15, Dante explains thal when he 

Mud his lady (Philosophy) was cruci to him, and smiled not on him, 

he meant that he could not see her persuasions, nor understand her 

demonstrations. 

ji * ** Thercfore sprìngs up, in fashion of a shoot, 

Doubt at the foot of truth." 

{Par^ 4. ija) 

* '* As the sun of summer dissipates the clouds.** 

(Di Afm^ ìL I.) 
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supreme thing. And I imagined her as a noble lady ; / | 

and I could not imagine her as other than merciful ; ' \ 

wherefore so willingly did my thought dwell upon 

her that it could scarcely be diverted from her. And 

on account of this imagination I began to go where 

she in truth showed herself, that is, in the schools of 

the reh'gious and the disputations of the philosophers ; 

so that in a little while, perhaps thirty months, I 

bcgan to be so deeply aware of her sweetness, that 

the love of her banished and destroyed every other 

thought. VWherefore feeling myself raised above the 

thought of the first love to the virtue of tTns~onè, 

almost as if wondering at myself, I opened my mouth 

in the words of the said canzone, sctting forth my 

condition under the figure of other .things ; because 

no rhyme in any vulgar tongue were worthy to 

speak openly of the lady whom I loved, nor were 

the hearcrs sufficiently prcpared to bave readtiy 

understood the 1 iterai words ; nor would they bave 

put faith in the true meaning as in the fictitious,^ 

because they were more ready to bclieve that I was 

disposed to that love than to this one. I began, 

therefore, by saying, " Ye wfio, intelligente tlu tlUrd 

lieaven guide** 

3. And because, as has been said, this lady was 
the daughter of God, the Queen of ali, the most 
noble and most beautiful Philosophy, it remains to 
be seen who were these motive Powers, and what 
this third heaven. And first of this third heaven, 
according to the order foUowed. And bere it is not 



* TheJUii/ipuj standing bere for the liUral meaning, as oppoted to 
the alUgorical^ which Dante has decLared to be the irm signincaDce. 
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miracles of beauty tliou shalt see^ 
'through her shall be sccn thcsc mi 
and says truly that the beauty of 
the causcs of them ; which she de 
the begmning of the Metaphysics 
seems to fcel, saying that by th 
beauties do men begin to be enamo 
And of this word "marvels" we 
fully in the following book.^ AI 
this canzone has been sufHciently 
former exposition. And thus, at 
second book, I say and afllìrm, ti 
whom I was enamoured, after my 
most beautiful and most virtuous 
Emperor of the Universe,* to whom 
the name of Philosophy. And hen 
Book, which is set forth as the fii 
Banquet]. 

while in bodk iv. eh. t it is defined *' according t 
of the wise men who discoume of him, . . 
tof^her and unites the lovcr with the beloved, 
definition in eh. 2 of book iii., " Love, takcn 
other^than the spiritual union of the loul with t 
> MtL, i. I. • 

* See note 4, eh. 6, par. i, of this book, anc 
12, **0h, most noble and excellent heart, tha 
the Bride of the Emperor of Heaven 1 and n< 
bclovcd Sistcr and Daughter." 



BOOK III. 

CANZONE II.' 



Love, IbaI niihin my mind dciih hold diicouiM 
O! ihiì my Lady, fìlleil uiih strang dciire 
Doth oricn teli me wi^iidroui ibingEorUcr, 
The miiid, buvildcrcd, f.iiK lo cciii.prchend. 
llul sudi swcct music soun.Iclh in hh words. 
My soul Ihal listcns, and ihat fvels iticir poM'cr, 
fiaith, •■ Woe is me, «ho cAnnol teli again 
\Vhat I have hcard at lhi& licar Lady mine I " 
And certcs it belits tKat Uni I leave 
(Wouid I rcpcal whil I do hear of her) 
Ali thal my intelleci canno! comprchcnd, 
And oul ollhat 1 undemaiid grcal [lart, 
Ik-cause I know not uiy fllling worrK 
Thcrcfore, il my poor rbymes are full of faults, 
And cannol filly celeLrale lier nraisc, 
Blamc ray inadcqiiate powerE lìr^it of ali, 
And ihen our ipecch, Ihat liath noi force enough 
To teli Bgain ali Love himsclf halh uid. 



The sun, ihat daily circleih round the world. 
Seti noughl m noble ss in ihat blesi hour 
He shines upon ihe place w he re in do ih dwcll 
Tbat Lady, of whom Love dolh talk lo me. 
Ali ihc celnlial Vowtn ffue on her. 



he tesemblances belween thii e 
I are so great, thal J bave in» 
'pendii to ibU booti. 
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And ali her faithful lovers bere below 
Find her within t|ieir thoughts, whene'er it be 
That Love hath macie them feel her ' perfect peace. 
And He who f^ives her, taketh such delight 
In her swcet being, He informeth her 
With His own nature, more than we can claim. 
And that pure spirit of hcrs, 
That froro on high receivcs such holiness,* 
Shine» through tne mortai frame wherein the dwells, 
And by her beauty is made manifest. 
And the eyes of those on whom her light doth thine, 
Send meMengen to the heart fiUed with detirCy 
I That take the air again in form of tighs. 



IVnd Power divine descends to dwell in her, 

As in the angcl that bebolds His face ; 
-«And let the lady fair who doubt» my word, 

i I Go where she goes, and study ali her ways. 

There where she speaks, descends 
A spirit from hcaven, that compelleth faith ; 
For the high virtue that rcsidcs in her 
Is other than the little we possess. 

t The actions sweet she shows lo other roen," 

Go calling Love to put each one to proof, 
In such a voice as sccms his very own. 
Of her it may be said : Noble is that 
In every lady found, that*s found in her ; 



' Sec Co$tv,^ iii. 13, par. 2, where Dante explains that it is " the peacc 
of this lady " to whicn he rcfers ; otherwise the originai is extremelj 
ambiguous, and might mean the peace of Love, 

' òaluUf which is bere used. to express the holinesc of God ss 
impartcd to "this lady,** is uscd by Dante in almost as many ways ss 
am^re. As Renicr has pointed cut, he seems to purposclv confouod 
> i/ solaio with la salute (the former having more properly the meaning 

I of saluution, and the latter of health or salvation) ; and in sonnet 19 

i of the Canzoniere (Ed. FraL) he uses the latter word in both aenses in 

I the cottfse of a few lìnes^ 

j ** To whom was worthy, gave she her saltt/e 

With those dear eyes of bere, sweet and mild, 

) Filling the heart of each with holiness. 

I think that she was boro in heaven above, ' 

And to this earth for our sahaiiom carne : 
And bleaèd is he who may iiear ber be.** 

(Sce note to par. 6, €h. 8,ibook iL) 

I 
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And fair, 10 Air as it resemblet ber.' 
And we may say of ber : Her aspect wins 
Our swift coment to seeming mirades : 
And thus sbe strengtbenetb thu faitb of ouiBy 
As was from ali eternity ordained. 



/ 



"^hat whicb we read in ber sweet countenance, ! 

Spcaks to US of tbe joys of Paradise ; 

In tbose dear eyes, I say, and tbat sweet smile, *■ 

Whicb bringeth Love to ber, as to bis bome. 

Tbcir brìghtness overpowers our intellect . \ 

As tbe sun's rays dazzle a feeble sigbt. . \ 

Nor can I bear to fix mine eyes on ber, j 

And tbcrefore must content me witb brìef speech. ^ , ! 

Her beauty rainetb little flames of tire, 
Full of a spirit tbat inspircs love, 
And in our nature quickens ali good tbougbts ; 
Destroving, like tbe thundcrbolt from beaven, 
The inbom vices tbat make others vile. 
Whence, if a lady bear her beauty blamed, 
Because it sbows not stili and meck ' enougb, 
Let ber l>ebold tranquillity's * sweet self. 
For tbis is sbe wbo numbletb tbe perverse. 
And was tbe tbougbt of Him wbo moves di« worlds. 

s. 

Canzone mine, metbinks in contrarìwise 

Thou speakcst, to a sister * tbat thou bast ; 

For tbis same Lady thou dost paint so meek, 

Sbe calletb cruel, and full of high disdain. 

Thou knowest tbe sky is ever dear and brigbtt 

And of itself is never sbadow tbcre, 

But to our eyes, for all*sufficient cause, , 



' *' It seems 

Tbat ali tbat's fair on eartb resembles ber.** 

(Guido Guinicelli.) 

' Sce note to first canzone, ver. 3, for umili (or ** meek *'), tiscd in 
ihe sense of ** peaceful.'* 
* By tbe tUttr OuìMotu Fraticelli tbinks tbe tentb Ballata is meant, 

beginning— 

'* Ye wbo do know bow to discoune of love,** 

:is Dante alludes to tbe composition of a Ballala on bis lady's cruel ty 
in eh. 9. of tbis book. (For tbe Ballala^ fee tbe Appendu to tbu 
caaxone.) 
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The stars * themselvet seem lometimes half obioared : 

And therefore, when thv sister oUls ber prond. 

Do not oonsider what she lays as trath, 

But only such os seemeth tnith to her ; 

Because my loul did fear, and fean her stili, 

So that ali thin(;;s to me seem filled with soom, 

Wherever she may bend her eycs on me. 

And thus excuse Uiyself, if need there be ; 

And when thott canst, present thyself (o her, 

And say to her, " Madonna, if thou wilt, 

111 speak of thee wherever I may go." 



\\ 
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APPENDIX TO CANZONE II. 



BALLATA X. 



(See p. 129, note 3.) 



I. 



Ye who do know how to discourse of love, 

Now listen to roy ballad pitiful, 

That of a scomful lady speaks to you, 

Whose power hath quitc deprived me of ali heart* 



So great disdain she shows to ali who c;aie 
Upon her, that they lower their eyes for fear ; 
Since fìroro those eyes of hers seems to gleam 
The pictured form of cruelty itself. 
And yct within they bear an image sweet * 
That makes the gentle soul say, ** Pity me 1 " 
So strong its power, wherever it is seen, 
It draweth sighs from the beholder's heart* 

' Fraticdli thinks Dante bere says " the star," meaning the san ; bsi 
it seems to me more probable that it is one of many instances where be 
uses the singular for the plural — as, for example, in the seoood cuiooe 
of the yùa AWm, where he uses the singular in the pocm, the r^vm' 
in the prose ({ 23). See also book iiL eh. 9^ par. 5. 

* See starna 5, lines 1-4, of Caniooe IL 

* ** Love " (see next starna). 

* See last two linct of seoood staota ofCansooe IL 
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3. 
She leems to say, *' Never will I b« meek 
To any one who gazcth in mine cyet ; 
Seeìng I bear there that most noble Lord * 
Whose arrows keen thou hast already felu* * 
And certes I believe she guards him there 
To gaze upon, wbene'er it pleaseth ber. 
So is a virtaous lady wont to do 
Wben that she sees ber honour is assailed.* 



4- 

Nor can I hope that somcwbat mcrcifìil 

To others sbe will ever show berself ; j 

So cruci is sbe in ber beant/s pride, \ 

Tbis lady, who doth feel Love in ber eyes. \ 

But tbougb sbe may endeavour Love to bidè. 

And keep bis comfort sbut away from me, 

Stili the fierce power he bimself doth give 

Arms my desires against ber disdain.* 

(CoHtoHitre, Ed. FraL, p. 156.) 



FIRST CANZONE OF THE "VITA NUOVA." 



Ladies who bave intelligence of love, 
Of mine own lady I would speak with you ; 
Not that I think to finish ali ber praise, 
But would discourse of ber to case my mind. 

■ 

' '* And to begin, I cali upon that Lord 
That dwelletb ever in my lady's eyes." 

(Cannone III. ver. I.) 

And in the explanation of tbis verse, book iv. eh. 2, Dante says bere, 
'* I cali upon Trutkf Truth bein^ that Lord who dwells in the eyes, 
that is, the demonstrations, of Pbilosopby," " she bcing the loving use 
of Wisdom." 

' I bave followed Witte's suggestion in reading « che v'ha (atto ** 
in^tead of •* che m'ha fatta" 

' That is, sbe is wont to be cold and disdainfuL 

* Tbese last two lines are very ambij^ous, but I bave endeavoured 
to take that meaning most in barmony witb the oontext* 
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I say that, thinking over ali her worth. 
Love makes himself so sweetly to be felt, 
That if my oourage do DOt fail me here, 
I should by my discourse make ali men love. 
Nor do I wish to speak so loftily 
As to afTrìght myself from mine intcnt ; 
But of her noble state I wish to treat, 
And of herself, in light and simple words, 
Ladies and loving maidens, now with you ; 
Tis not a thing for specch with any else. 



An angel spake out with divine intent, 

And said, " O Sire, in the world we sec 

A miracle in action, which proceeds 

From oot a soni whose light shines even hither. 

And Heaven, that lacketh for no other thing 

Save only her, doth pray its Lord for her, 

And ali the saints do cry aloud to Tbee.*' 

Pity alone defends our part in her, 

Since, hearing of my lady, God did say, 

** My wcll belovèd, suflfer that in peace 

Yoor hope remain, so long as pleaseth me, 

There where one dwclls who dreads the loss of her 

And who will teli the wretched souls in hell, 

' Mine eyes bave seen the hope of ali the blest.' " . 



My lady is desircd in the high heavens : 

Now, therefore, would I teli you of her worth. 

I say— whoe*er would noble lady seem 

Must go with her ; for when she walks the way. 

Love casteth such a frost on evil hearts, 

Hiat ali their thoughts are chilled, and perish there, 

Wliile such as may endure to look on ber, 

Must either become noble or else die; 

And if it may be some one worthy n 

To gaze on her, he feeleth ali her power, 

And finds bis soul's salvation come from her, 

Humbling him so that he foigets ali wrong. 

And God ior greater grace hath given ber tbit— 

That none caa cad iU wbo bave ulkcd with ber. 
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I^ve uith concernine her. " A morlal Ihing 

llowcan it beiolovely and sopure?" 

And cuùig on Iter, lo liinuclf dolh sweot 

A nev cmtion God wouid mikc in hn. 

She luth Ihit colour nlmost lille a pcurl, 

Which fA% > lady, bui nnt to exccu. 

To lier beloni^ ali good Nature can give. 

And bj her beauty it ali olhcr provcd ; 

M'hilc fiom her eycc, where*er ibc ttimi her kbu, 

Spirìtt of lov« do isMic, ali aflamc, 

l*ien:ing the eyc» of uho>o looki on theni, 

To Rnd iheir way dircctly lo the heul. 

And you will lee Lnve giiclurcd in her imìle, 

Whence none can look upon her ileaid&lll3'> 



Canzone, I know ihnt iliuu wili go io speak 

To many laclieSi when I have seni thte forth ; 

So now 1 bid thce, having broughl thce up 

As Lo^'f-'s own daughlei, young and mcck and mitd, 

Thal whotnsoe'cr Ihou mcelcst ihou shouldil pray, 

" Teich me the wiy to go ; fot 1 ara seni 

To her, in whose praisc I am so adotned." 

And \{ Ihou wouldbt noi have thy joumey vain, 

Do noi abide whecc vulgir pcoplc are [ 

Bui teck to make ihy hidden meaning cleai 

Who will conduci thce by a spccdy ioad. 

And Ihou shall find Love dwelling whcre >he dwcUs ; 

To bolli commend me, as bchovclh thee. 



Chapter I. 

t As we bave said in the last hook, ray^second | v 

ve had its bcginnìng in the compassionate looks of | 

tady ;' which love then, (inding my life responsive | 

' llera Dante begios, ai in the pieviout book, with the litenl tram 
ion, and then proceeds lo the allcgorìcal. Compare £ 36 of the Vila 
urea (tee Appendix li. to book ÌL eh. a). 
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to its ardour, like a fire, from a small, kindied into a 

great dame ; ^ so that not only waking, but slceping, 

its light shone in upon my brain.' And how great 

was the desire to behold her, with which love inspired 

me, can be neither told nor understood. And this 

desire was not for her alone, but for ali persons 

having any relation with her, eithcr by acquaintancc 

or kindrei*-/ Oh ! how many were the nights when 

,^the ^y^ of others were closcd in sleep, that mine 

\ were gazing fixedly on the habitation of my love ! * 

; i And as such a rapidly growing fìre must needs burst 

J. I out (for it was impossible that it should remain con- 

(\ cealed), I was seized with a desire to speak of 

love, which I couid no longer restrain. And though 

I couid get but little help from my own counsel, 

nevertheless either by the will of love or mine own 

readiness, I sought this [counsel] many times, and so 

deliberating, saw that, speaking of love, there was no 

more beautiful nor more profìtablc discourse than 

that which commends the person bcloved. 

* ** A little spark is followed bj great flamc." 

(Par. I. 34.) 

*' This the beginning is this ia the spark 
Which afterwards dilates to vivici Dame, 
And like a star in heaven, is sparkling in me.** 

{Par. 24. I45-) 

* " The divine dcligbt which shone upoi me.** 

{Par. 27.9$.) 

* This reference of Dante's to the *' acquaintances ** and " kindred ** 
of Philosophy may possihlv explain bis mention of the fatktr and 
^rMkir of Beatrice in the VUa Nuova (see §§ 22, 33, and 34). 

* '* O virgins holiest 1 if ever hunger, 
Vigils, or cold for you I bave endurcd, 
My need impels me their reward to daim.** 

See also eh. 9, wbere he speaks of the £stigae of bis studies, and his 
cpisUes to Morelb Malaspina and bis Fiorentine friend, wbere he 
speaks of bis " astidnous meditatioos on tbe tbinga of beaven and 
cartb," and ** tbe labour of tmremitting^ ttndy.** 



j 
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! 3. And in this dcliberation I was guided by three 
\ reasons ; of which the first was self-respect, which 1 1 
\ is the orìgin of ali the others ; for, as ali can sec, 
\ there is no more lawful nor courteous mcthod of 
\ doing honour to one's self than by honourìng one's^ 
' friend ; because, as there can be no friendship between I 
those who are dissimilar, where we see friendship / 
there must be.likcncss; and where there is likeness, / 
praise and reproach must be common to both. And-^ 
from this rcfason we may leam two great lessons : one 
is, net to desire any viciousjperson as a friend, becauscj 
men would form a bad opinion of him who sought 
the friendship of such a one ; the other is, that n.o 
one shouid blame his friend in public, because in so 
doing he but puts his finger in his own eye, [as wc 
sce] if we talee due notice of the preccding reason. 

3. The second reason was the desire for the duration 1 
of this friendship; whence we must know that (asl 
the Philosopher says ia the ninth of thejE////Vj *), in ( 
the frien dship of persons^of uncqual statiSn„ some 
mutuai relation is necessary for its prescrvation which 
shouid reduce that dis^imilarityas-much as possible, 
as in the case ot^aastor^nd ^servapt^ For although 
the servant cannot render to his master such bencfits 
as he receives from him, he ought, nevertheless, to 
return the best he can by such solicitude and 
promptness, that that which is unlike in itself | \/ 
becomes'like by the demonstrations of good will, 
which show friendship, and con^uu^and preserve it. 
Therefore I, considering myselT lowér^M this lady, 

' Bodk ix. cb. If Ariitotle tpodcs of a ceruin reciprodty which 
aiut cjdtt in cues iH disumilar frìeiKlshipt, in order to prcserve thcm. 
A^ ICC Dantc't LUUr té Cam GramU^ par. 3. 
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and seeing myself benefited by ber, endea 
praise ber to tbe best of my ability, which, i 
itself equal to ber, at least shows tbe ready ^ 
would do more if it couid, and tbus makes its 
like this gcntle lady. 

4. The third reason is an argument of fc 
because, as Boetbius says, " it is not enougl 
only tbat whicb is bcforc Our eyes, that is, tbe 
and tbcrcfore we afe givcn foresight, wbic 
beyond to tbat wbicb may bappen."* I \ 
I tbougbt I might bave bcen reproacbed f< 
mindedness by many bebind my back, wbo b< 
tbat I bad cbanged from my first love. W 
to take away tbis reproacb, there was n( 
argument tban to teli wbo this lady was wh< 
cbanged me. For by ber excellence may b 
some conception of ber power, and by th< 
standing of ber cxcceding power it may be 
bended bow any steadfastncss of soul migbt b 
by ber; and tbcrefore I sbould not be co 
eitber ligbt or unstable. Wbence I undei 
praise tbis lady,^ and if not adcquatcly, at 
well as I was able at fìrst, and I began by 
•* Lave^ tliat within my mind doth hold discour. 

5. Tbis canzone bas tbree princtpal pan 
first is tbe wbole of tbe first verse, wbicb s 
an introduction. Tbe second consists of ti 



' *' And even as he who, acting, stili forecasts, 
Aod cver seems providing lor the future." 



''alwE! 



And see /Vr^., 12. 76, where Virgil is spoken of as 
to the thinps to come." 

* See vita Nutva^ { 43, where Dante hopes '« to wrìu 
oeming her whicfa hatb noe jet beco writtca oc «n| ^ordm^ 



! 
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i following vcrses, in which is treatcd that which is 
; mcant to be said, that is, the praise of this gentle 
I lady ; and the first begins, " Tlu sun^ tliat daUy circUth 
\ rouftd tlu earth*^ The third part is the fìfth and last 
I verse, addressed directly to the canzone, in which it 
\ is purged ^ of ali dubiousness [as to its meaning]. 
\ Aod these three parts are now to be discussed in 
due order. 



( 



! 



Chapter il 



L Tarino up, then, the first part, designed to serve 
I as a procm to this canzone, I say that it should be 
j dividcd into three parts; bccause it touchcs first 
I upon the inefiable (^uality of the themc ; sccondly, it 
i dcscribes my incapacity to treat it perfcctly, and this 
j sccond part begins, ** And certes it bcfits tJiat first I 
\ leavey And finally, I cxcuse my insufficiency, which 
; should not be considcred my fault, and this begins whcn 
\ l say, " Tìurefore^ if my poor rhymes are full offaults!* 
/ 2. I say, then, " Love^ tltat within my mifid doth hold 
discaurse^*^ where we have first to see who this 
speaker is, and what that place is in which I say he 
spcaks. Love, taken in the trae sensc,* and subtlv 
considered, is no other than the spiritual union of the 
soul and the thing beloved, to which union, by force 
of its own nature, the soul hastens, sooner or later,^ 



' ** Ànd purge away the cloud that darkens o*er theei** 

(/^r/., 28. 9a) 
* Quoted by Caselli, Pur^.^ 2. iia. 

note 3, Conv.p ii. io, par. 6, on L^oe, 

* " So Comes the captive soul into desire, 
Which is a motion spiritual, aod ne*er rcsts 
Uotii she doth enjoy the thing beloved." 

(/Vr/., 18. 31.) 



i 
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\ according to whether it is free or impeded. t\ 
reason for this naturai impulse may be this 

^ \ substantial forni ^ proceeds from its First 

which is.God, as is written in the book of ( 

i * and it is not differentiated by this [First Cause] 

is most simple, but by sccondary causes, and 
matter into which it descends.* Thcreforc, 

I ; samc book it is written, in treating of the infi 

Z Divine goodness, *' And this goodncss and it 

becpme diverse, by the concurrence of the 
which receives them." Whence, as each effe 
tains something of the nature of its cau 
Alfarabio ^ says, whcn he affirms that that w 
the cause of a circular body has in some wa} 
thing circular in its bcing), so every form p 
in some degrec of the Divine esscnce ; * not t 
Divine nature is divided and put into thcse fon 
that they partake of it almost in the same w 
the other stars partake of the nature of the sun 
the nobler the form, the more doee it rctain 

^ SubsUntiml form, in scholastic langua{;e, meant that whi< 
with primitive matter, difTerentiates into species (Fraticelli). 

* By Albertus Magnus (see note to eh. 5, par. 8). 

' ^ Thence it descends to the last potencies, 
Downward from act to act becoming tuch 
That only brìef contingencies it makes ; 
And these contingencics I hold to be 
Thingi generated, which the heaven produces 
By its own motion, with seed and without.** 

Ki\ir,^ 13. 

* Alfarabio was an Arabian philosopher and phpician, a f< 
Aristotlc, as interpreted by the Neo-PIatonic commentators. 
in 95a In the pastage quoted by Dante, he seems to i 
riatonic tbcory of ideas. 

• " Ali things whate'er they be, 

Have arder anKMig tnemtelvf% and this is form, 
That makes the universe rescmble God. 
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[Divine] nature.* Whcncc the human soul. which is / 
liicnoblcstof ali forms^cncrated bcneath thehcavcns, 
rcccivcs more of Ihe Divine nature than any othcr. ,' 
' And as ìt is most naturai to desire to exist in God 
(becausc, as we read in the hook above quotcd, the 
first of ali things is' bciiig, and bcforc it is nothing), 
ihc human soul naturali/ dcsires with ali its mìght 
to be. And becausc its bcing depcnds upon God, 1 
and is prescrved by God, it naturali/ longs and 
desires to be unitcd to God, tliat its bcing may be 1 
strcngthencd.*XAnd as in the gifts of human nature [ 
ivc sec the Divine reason manìfcsting itself ' [in greater 
orlessdegree], itfoilows that the human soul naturally 
sccks to unite itsclf spiritually lo thcse [ìjifis of 
nature], the more strongly and the more quickly as 
thcy appear to it the more pcrfcct ; which appearancc 
depends upon whethcr the consciousness of the soul 
[that is, the spiritual ìnsight] is clear or impcded.* 

' " For the blesi nriiour llial irradiate^ ali lliìn};!, 
In Ihat'tliat most rctemblcs it, is biìghLesl." 

(/'flr.,7. 74.) 
"The primal radiance that liehlelh ali. 
In motles as many is icccivcd ihcrein, 
As Ihere a te splcndours whcrewith ìt is matcd." 

{/W., 19. 13^-) 
' " Bui your own life immtdialel)' inipires 
Supreme Ileneficence, and cnamours ìt 
Sa tvith Ilim^int can naught else desire." 

\.Per.,^. HJ-) 
' "The Primal Bounly scndeth His gifli unto al] IhinE» by aii 
iiiluencc, . . . of which each receivcs [in grealcr 01 Iuai dcECee) 
accoiding lo Ihe manneroriu power and iU l>cing" {Coiiv., iii. 7). 

* Ihis passale was hopeleuly conupl in the originai teils, and 
llurrcrore 1 have folloved u closety as ]iossib[e the thcoiy oT Dante ut 
ciplatned ìn olhcr placcs. which scemi to be, thal u in the gifts of 
naiLie ihe soul perceive» the Divine inUuence from whence ihey proceed, 
the sceks wilh more or Icst delire to become ooe with them, according 
u ihev minifest more or leti of ihil Divine ìnfluence or pctfeclion. 
And the power of [^rceìving thii peifeclion depends alio upon ihe 
comliUoD of ibe wul Ìi>elf. 
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And this union is what we cali Love, by which ^-e 
may know what is within the soul, seeing in the worid 
without what things it loves^ This Love, that is, the 
union of my soul with this noble lady, in whom so 
much of the Divine light was revealed to me, is the 
speaker that I teli of;/since from him continuai 
thoughts werc bom, studying and searching into the 
virtue of this lady who was spiritually made one with 
my soul.^ 

13. The place wherein I say that he speaks is the 
mind; but to say that it is the mind does not explain 
it any the more, and thercfore we have to see what 
this mind properly signifies. I say, then, that the 
Philosopher, in the second of Tlu Soul (in his division 
of its powers), says that the principal powers of the 
/ soul are three — to live, to feel, and to reason ;* and he 

' (See Conv,y iv. 7, par. i.) " Among the Scholiosts the symboliso 
of marrìage was continually used in speakinj; of the union between the 
a€tive ìnUiiii^nce and the possibU inUUect^ to express the passage from 
the condition of mere atiìtude to the act of pure undcrstanding." "It 
is the opinion of Aristotle," says Averrhoes, commenting upon the 
Metaphysics, *' that the form of men, in so far as they are men, only 
exists by their union with the intelligence, which he has shown, in his 
hook On the Soul^ tobeour activc and moti ve principle. Now, the 
abstract intelligences, in so far as they are abstract, are in two wajrs 
the principle ofthat of which they are the principle ; that is, according 
as tney are its motive, and according as they are its end. Therefore 
the a€tiv€ intelligence^ in so far as it is abstract, ani is our principle, 
most assuredly moves us eu the beloved otu maves her Icver ; and if 
everything moved must necessarìly be connected with that which is it« 
final cause, and which moves it, it follows that we must finally be 
united to that abstract intelligence " (Perez, La Beatrici Sve^a, p. x6), 

* " And forms a single soul 

That livcs, and feels, and on itsclf rcvolves." 

(/V/y., 2f 74.) 
Bevohing on iisel/mtaja that by reflection upon itself it acquires the 
consciousness of its own existence. The same passage of Aristotle i» 
quoted by Dante in hook iv. eh. 7 ; and St. Thomas Aquinas says, 
'* Dicendum est quod tadim nwmf est anima in haminép uttstìiva, ni 
imU/ieetivat et tititritiva,** 
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also 53ys to m^iv.but this ma/ bc indtidcd xafuìimg, 
because cvcry soul that fieU, whethcr wìth onc scnse 
or ali the scnses, meiijes, since motìon is a power con- 
joincd with feeling. And, according to what he says, 
it is very evident that thcse powcrs are so conaccted 
togcther that the one is the basis of the othcr And 
ihat which is the foundation may bc separatcd from 
ihc ncxt one, butthe one which is builtupon tt cannot 
bc dividcd from it Whcnce the vegetative power, by 
which we live, is the foundation upon which wc feti, 
that is, sec, hear, taste, smeli, and touch ; and this 
vegetative power of itsclf is a soul,' as wc see in ali 
ihe planls,* The sensitive [soul] cannot cxist without ■ 
it, as thcrc is nothing that fccls that has not life." 
And this seiisitiiie soul is the basis of the inleileetual, 
that is, of reason ; * and thcrefore in living mortai 
beings the rcasoning power is not found without the 
scnticnt; but ,thc sensitive [soul] is found without 
the rational, as in beaets and birds and 6shes, and 
ali the lowcr animals.' And the soul that comprc- 

' la Purg., 4. 5. Dime tpcaki of "that errar which belicvci one 
Mul (bove inolhcr kìndlcd in ui ; " by which he wished lo contradict 
ihc belief of Ihe riitonibli, that ihere were three separale uiula — the 
v^ciaiivc, ia the livei ; ihc fensilive, in the bean ; ano the ìntcllectual, 
in ibc brun (lee Longrellow'i note to Puri;,, 4. 5), 

' " The active virTue, being madc a >ou1 
Atofa plani." 

iPurg., 35. S».) 
' " Thcn Works io mach, thU mw il move* uid feelt 
Like a tea-fungus." 

<ft.rf.,a5. SS-) 
• " As (OOD ai in the (cclul 

The aniculaiion of the brain \i peifect. 
The Frimai Motor lurn* la il welUpleiied, 
Al luch great art ofnalure, and inspiret 
It with a Dcw tpirii, ali rcpkte with power." 

(Purg., 15. 68.) 
* Ptdcnini uiy* thal Dante follow* bere (as in the posuge quoled 
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hends ali these powers is the most perfect of alL 
And the human soul, possessing the nobility of the 
htghest power, that is, reason, partakes of the Divine 
nature in the form of sempiternai intelligence; 
because the soul, by virtue of this sovercign power. 
!| is so ennobled and set free from matter, that the 

Divine light, as in the angels,can shine through her;> 
: I and man is therefore called a divine animai^ by the 

philosophers. 

ij 4. In this most noble part of the soul are other 

' .| powers, as the Philosopher says more especially in the 

il third of The Soul^ whcre he says that thcrein resides 

i a power called scientifica and one called reasoning or 

r deliberative; and with this are certain powers, as 

Arìstotle says in the same place, such as the inventive 
and judicatory. And ali these most noble powers, 
and the others included in this excellent power [of 
the reason], are comprised in the word whose meao- 
ing we wishcd to find, that is, mind. Whence it is 
evident that by mind we mean this highest and 
noblest part of the soul. 

6. And that this was so undcrstood we may see, 
because this mind was only predicated of man and 
of Divine substances, as is plainly shown by Boèthius,' 

above in note i) the idea of Empedocles and Fythagoras, that planu 
and animals possessed souU as well as men. 

^ . * *' Thou thinkest that to me thv thought doth pass 

I From Uim who is the first.'' 

I {Far., 15. 55.) 

I " Light intellectual, replcte with love." 

\Par,^ yx 40.) 

* ** That supreme Hippocrates, whom nature 

Made for the animala sne holds most dear." 

{Purg., 29. 137.) 
{ ' ** In mihi et qui sapientiam mentibus inseniit ** (Dt C^hs. Fhil.t 

)&k i. prob 4). . 

I 

! • 

1 
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• who first predicateci it of men, where he says to Philo- 
sophy, '' Thou and God, who put thee in the mind of 
man ; " and then predicates it of God, when he says 
to Him, "Ali things Thou dost produce after the 
Divine Exemplar, Thou the most beautiful, carrying 
in Thy mind the beautiful world." * Nor was It ever 
said of one of the lower animals, nor cven of many 
men appearing deficient in this noblest part could 
it, or ought it, to be said ; and nevertheless such are 
called in the Latin tongue * afnenti or dementi^ that 
is, without mind. Whence we may now see what 
mind is ; that it is that culminating and most precious 
part of the soul, which is Deity.' And this is the .\ 
place where I say that Love holds discourse with me 
of my lady. 

Chapter IIL 

L NOT without cause do I say that this Love 
pcrformed its work ^yithin my mind, but I say it 
intentionally, that it may be understood what Love 
this is by the place that it chooses. Whence we may 
see that everything, as is said above, for the reason 
before named, has its especial love ;^ as simple bodies 
[the elements] have a naturai love for their own 

* '* In oincta superno Ducis ab exemplo pulchrum pulcherrìmus ipse 
Mimclum mente gerens, limilique imagine formans " (De Cùìu, Phil, 
iiL9). 

' Or ^rammar. The grammarian, Sextus Pompeius Festus, wrote, 
** DemiMs dictur qui de tua mente ditccsserìt, et Amnu qui a menie 



' Petrarch (Canz. 7) says that '*the Divine makes part of our 
■ttue^ and occapies its highest place." 

* " Neither Creator nor one creature erer 
>^*as destittttc of lore.'* 

(^Wi» 17- 9«.) 
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place ;^ wherefore earth always falls towards the 
centre,* zxkàfire [is drawn] towards the drcumference 
above, near the Heaven of the Moon,' and therefore 
always mounts towards that 

S. The prìmary composed bodies,^ such as minerale 
have a love for the place wherein they are generated, 
and hene they increase, and receive vigour and power 
from it Wherefore we see that the loadstone always 
receives power from the place of its generation. 

3. Plants/ which are the first of animate things [the 
lowest in the scale], have an evident preference for 
certain places» according to the requirements of thdr 
nature ; and therefore we find certain plants almost 
always growing near water; and certain others on 
the tops of mountains, and others on their slopes»* or 
at the foot of hills, which, if transplanted, either die 



* ** Most parts of the earth with one accord tend towards the centre, 
and mott flaines with ooe accord tend to rìse ** {DeAIon^, i. 17). 

' *' Towards the middle 

Where everything of weight unites together." 

(/«/., aa. 73.) 

•• The point 
To which things heavy draw from every side." 

(/if/, 34. Ila) 

The centre of the earth, according to the Ptolemaic system, beiog the 
centre of the universe. 

' The ancients believed that the sphere of fìie was beneath the 
concave of the Heaven of the Moon, towards which it was attracted. 

" Thif bears away the fire towards the moon." 

{Par,, I. 115.) 

^ The fixit bodies composed of the so-called four elementi. 

*' I see the air, I see the fire, 
The water, and the earth, and ali their mixtures.'* 

{Par., 7. 124.) 

* ** Plants also are animate beings" (Di Afm,, i. 4), 

* Piagna, sometimes translated ** sea-shore," here means a monatiio* 
slopt, aa in /i^» i. 29, where we bave " the barrcn tlope." 
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iikogethcr or languLsh, likc things dcprived of the 
place thcy love.' 

4. The lower anìmals havc a more evidcnt love, not 
oniy for places, but, as wc see, for cach other. 

5. Mcn have their espccial love for pcrfcct and ] 
virtuous things;' and thercfore man, although his 1 
form consists of one sole substance, bccausc of his 
nobility has in him»elf something of the nature of 
ali ihcsc things,' and may, thereforc, and docs, possess 
ali these aflcctións. 

6. Thercfore, as far as the nature of shnpU bodUs 
prcdominates ìn man, he naturally likcs to dcscend ; 
and thercfore to move his body upwards causcs' 
^rcatcr fatiguc. 

7. By the secondary nature (of compound bodies) 
man * lovcs the place and the time of his generation, 
and thercfore each is more powcrful in that place 
and time than in any othcr. VVhencc we read in the 
stories of Hercules, and in Ovid the greatcr,' and in 
Lucan and the other pocts, that in the combat with 
ihc giant Antsus, evcry time that the giant vvas 
vicary, and stretched himself out on the ground (either 

' Many of the text» rcad " of thcir friend," in Ihc nculinl Ecnse, wy» 
l'cclttiini, of "Ihil which Ihcy loi-e;" bui I have foli owcil the reaJinR 
'i Giuliani, who brings lo lupport il the worils of Alltcrlus Magnui : 
"\'idi;mu> quasdam ptantaium in uno loco convaicsccre, <]ux li lil 
clima proximum iranslerantur, pulU cullura coDvalcKcre poiiunt " \,Dt 
.\sliira Lactrum, cap. 1, p. 164). 

' " Thi» il in mortai hcsilt Ihc molive power 
Thil bindt toccihci aiul unito ihe eaiih." 

(Ar., I. 116.) 
• That 15, of ali the loxer riivisions of the kinedom of nature, btca-j»c 
'.he hightr nature comprchendi Ihe inferior ono. 
' The nominative man ii undentood here, but ii not in the leil. 
' That U, in Ovid'i Mdamtrfktut (bk. ix. 183), v> called bf ihc 
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by his own wìU or by the strength of Hercules), force 
and vigour flowed into him from the earth, in which 
and from which he had his being. ^ Hercules, per- 
ceiving this, finally seized him, and holding him tight^ 
and lifting him off the ground, held him so long, 
without letting him touch the earth, that he conquered 
him, and by this stratagem killed him. And this 
*^ battle was in Africa, according to the testimony of 
books.^ 

8. And by the third nature, that oiplants, man loves 
certain food, not as a matter of sense, but because it 
is nutritious ; and such food does the work of this 
nature most perfectly, but other food only imperfectly.' 
And therefore we see that certain food will make men 
handsome, and strong-limbed, and of fine colour; and 
certain other kinds have a contrary effect 

9. And by tìi^fourtJt nature, that of the animals (or 
the sensitive^ man is made capablc of another love, 
by which he loves according to the perceptions of the 
senses, like the beasts ; and this love in man has 
especial need of control, because of its overpowering 
influence, in the pleasures more particularly of sight 
and touch.^ 

10. And by Ùi^fift/t and last nature, that is, the truly 
human, or, to speak more correctly, the angelical, that 

. is, the ratioìial^ man loves Truth and Virtue; and 



' See Lucan's Pharsaiia^ iv. 592. 

' Here Giuliani says that Dante follows the doctrìne of Albertus 
Magniis, in his De Nutrimento et Nutribili^ v. x, 2. 

* Giuliani reads, '* bv the fourth nature of animals, that is, the mdsì- 
tive ; ** and, " bj which he loves according to sensual appetite ; " an<lf 
••by the pleasures of toste and touch." Fraticelli follows Witte in 
jeading '* sigkt and touch " aa more properly the causes of sensual love. 

* Cmth^ iii. 7, par. 3. 
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from this love is bom that true and pcrfcct frìendship ' 
/rom virtuous intercourse, of which the phiiosophcr 
s[>caks in the cighth of the Eihscs^ whcre he treats of 
/riendship. 

11. Whence, since this [highcst] nature is called 
Miiid, as has been explaincd above, I said that Love 
hcid dìscoursc within the mind, that ìt might be under- 
siood that this Love was bom of thìs niost noblc \ 
nature, that Ì3, of Truth and Virtue, and also to \ 
exclude any false opinion of me, by which my love l 
might besuspectcd of being a scnsuous dclight. And / 
I say then, "filUd ivìth strong desire" to convcy an 
idea of its persistence and ils fcrvour. And I say - 
that it oftcn teils me thinjjs that bewilder me. And 
1 speak truly : because my thoughts, when occupied 
\iith her, would oftcn infer things of her that I could 
not undcrstand, and I bccamc so bcwildcrcd that I 
looked almost like onecrazcd ;' evcn as he who looks 
^traight before him, and first sees the things near hJm 
vcry plainly ; then, looking farthcr on, secs them Icss 
plainly ; then, stili beyond, begins to doubt ; and, 
looking very far away, the sight is lost, and perccives 
nothing. 

12. And this is one of the incflable things that f 
have takcn for a thcme ; and afterwards I relatc the 
other when I say, " such sweet music soundetk'in his 
ti-ords." I say that my thoughts, which are the words 
of Love,* sing so sweetly of her, that my soui, that is, 
my aflcction, longs for the power to utter them with 
the tongue. And because I cannot teli them, I say 

' Ctnv., iil. II, par. 3,auf. 

' EHia. viii. 3. • Cmh., ili. 8, p«t. 7. 

* "Ali mj (houchti ip««k of love " {Vila Nuttia, { 13). 
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thàt the soul laments, saying, ^ Wae is me^ w/io cavmot 
teli again^' etc. 

13. And this is the other ineflfable thing ; that is. 
that the tongue is not able to follow the intellect in 
what it sees.^ And I say, ** My soul tltat listens ani 
that feels^ listening» that is, to the words, and feeling 
the sweetness of their power. 



j; Chapter IV. 

!• 



; I 



\ 



L Having discussed the two ineffable parts of my 

subject, it is proper to speak of the words that describe 

my inadequacy [to treat this subject]. I say, then, 

1 1 \ that my inadequacy arìses from a doublé cause, just 

1 as my lady's greatness is doubly transcendent, in the 
way that has been descrìbcd.* 
2. For I have been obliged, through paverty oj 
j intellect^ to Icave out much that is true of her, and 

which is, as it were, a ray of light within the mind, 
that like a transparent body receives, but cannot 
reflect it* And this I express bere : **Aful artis it 
befiU tltat first I leave^ 

' '* Because in drawing near to its desire 
Our intellect ingulfs itself so far, 
That after it the memory cannot go.'* 

(Par., I. 7.) 

"Many things are seen by the intellect for which vocal. tigni ut 
lacking ** (£>. to Con Grande, 29). 
* In the previous chapter. 

* " Even as water doth receire 

A ray of light, remaining stili ttnbroken." 

{Par,, a. 35.) 
Tasso, in the Ger, Lik,, iv. 32, says— 

** As when through water or unblemished crystal ' 
. . Passes a ray, unbroken, undirided." 

Aad Petiarch and others have the sane simile. 
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3. Then when I say, ^Afid out of tliat I under stando 
I mean that not only am I uncqual to that which the 
intcllcct cannot grasp, but also to what I undcr- 
stand, becausc my tongue has not elaquence cnough 
to repcat that of which my mind discourscs. Whcre- 
fore it may be seen that in respect of the truth very 
little will be said ; and that redounds to her great 
praise (if well considered), which is its prìncipal 

purpose. And that discourse may be said to bave V 

issued wìth success from the workshop^ of the \ 

rhctorìcian, every part of which heips out the prìncipal | 

design. • \ 

4. Then when I say, " Therefon^ if my poor rhymes' 
are full of faultsl* I excuse myself for a fault for 
which I should not be blamed when others may see 
that my words are inferìor to the dignity of this 
lady. And I say that if thcre be defects in my 
rhymes (that is, in my words) which are appointed 
to treat of her, the weakness of the intcllect and the 
inadequacy of our $peech must be blamed,^ being 
overpowered by the thought, so that they cannot 
entirely follow it, éspecially where the thought is 



! 



* i 

. I 



* This metaphor of the workshop or forge was a (avourìte one in the 
time of Dtnte, and much used in the schools. See Par,^ 36. 115— 

*' He whom I point out, 
• • • • • 

Was of the mother- tongue a better smith.** 

' *' Ali tongues would for a certainty fall short, 
Bv reason of our speech and of our mind 
That have but little room to hold so much." 

(/»/., 28. 4.) 
^ Shorter henceforward wiU my language fall 
Of what I yet remémber, than an infant's . i 

Wbo stili ms tongue doth moisten at the breast" ' \ 

{Par.^ 33. 106.) 
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I born of love, because there more than elsewhere the 

I ì soul travaileth.^ 

I ^6. Some may say, You accuse and excuse yourself 

together (for it is a reason for blame and not for 
excuse, in so far as the blame is laid upon the inteilect 
and the speech, which are mine ; because if they are 
j good I should be praised, and if they are defective, 

• I should be blamed). To this I may answer bricfly, 

\ : that I do not accuse, but really do excuse, myself. 

I' And it should be known, therefore, that accordine 

i ; to the saying of the philosopher, in the third of the 

\ : Ethia, man is worthy of praise or blame only for 

those things which are in his power to do or not to 
do;* but for those things over which he has no 
power, he merits neithcr abuse nor praise ; because 
both belong elsewhere, although the things be part 
of the man himself. Whence we should not blame a 
man because he was born with an ugly body, since it 
was not in his power to make himself beautiful ; but 
we should blame the bad arrangement of the mattcr 
of which he is made,^ which was the cause of this 



* The word int^gnarsi^ to strive or endeavour, here corretpond» 
more exacUj to the scrìptural expression, " My soul travaileth within 



me." 



' Ethics^ iiL X, 5. 

'* If this were so, in you wouid be destroyed 
Free-will, nor any justice would there be 
In having joy for good, or grief for e vii.'* 

(Ar^., 16. 7a) 

• " Nature 

In the like manner working as the artist 
\Mk> has the skiU of art, and band that trembles.'* 

{Par.^ 13. 76-) 

*' And when the artist is perfect, and the instrument is good, if ao 
crror occur in the form othis art, it can only be attributed to hi* 
material " (2V Aton.^ ii. 3). 
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sin of nature. And so we should not praise a man 
for the beauty of the body he was born with, because 
he did not make it ; but we should praise the artificer» 
that is, human nature, who makes such beauty out 
of her material when she is not hindered by it And ' 

it was a good saying of the priest to the emperor, - 

who was laughing and scoffing at the ugliness of his 
body»^ " God is the Lord : it is He that hath made 
US, and not we ourselves ; " and these are the words 
of the Prophet in a verse of the Psalter,* written word j 

for word as in the prìest's answer. And thercfore let 
those wicked miscreants look to it, who put ali their 
study into the adornment of their persons, instead of - 
trying to live decently ; • because that \s simply to ì 

ornament the work of another [/>. nature] and to i 

abandon one's own. ! 

6. Returning, therefore, to the subject, I say that ; ; 

our intellect, by defect in that power through which | 

it represcnts what it sees, that is, imagination^ (which 



* "The Emperor Henry, whose reign bogan a.d. 1002, hearing & 
miss said on one occasion by a very deformed priest, was astonishcd 
at the sight of a man so excecdingly ugly and so difTcrcnt front ocher 
men. But, the priest being truly a man of God, the thought of the 
«tnpcror was revealed to him, and he said, *S(Uot€ quoniam Dominus 
if^effcit no$^ et non i^i nùs*** (Hht, varia di AL Ludov. Dotnmià, 
yiruiiia, 1564). 

' Pi», e. 3 ; see also Aristotle, Etkics^ iii. 5, 

'Because a person's body is the work of nature, but their life is in 
their own hands. In Furg,^ 3* Ut ^'« bave the same use of the word 
*«tftoiilf("decency*')— i ' 

•* That baste 
Which mars the dccency of every act.'* 
LoQgfelIow translates " dignity," but the lulian authorities give it the 
wider significance. 

* la toc originai, ,^iif/arf« as in Far,^ la 46^ 

'* And if our fantasies too lowly are 
For altitude so grcat, it is no manreL" 

In a note to this passage, Scirtairini defines /oHiatia as "that imagi* 
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is an organic power), cannot rise to certain things 
, (bccause hcrein the imagination cannot hclp it, net 

havìng the whcrcwithal), such as are the Substanccs^ 
separate from mattcr \i,e. the angcls], which, if wc 
! can considcr at ali, wc can ncithcr conccivc nor com< 

\ prctìcnd pcrfcctly. 

\ 7. And man is not to blame for this, this dcfcct 

i ' not bcing of his making ; on the contrary, it was 

; universal Nature, thcit is God, who chose to deprive 

! US of this light during this life ;' whencc, as He hath 

: dono it, it would be prcsumptuous to discuss it. 

i Therefore, if my meditation carricd me to placcs 

where the imagination failcd to follow the intcllcct, 
if I could not undcrstand, I am not to be blamcd. |ì 
Morcover, therc is a limit put to our intelligence in 
ali its operations,* not by ourselvcs, but by universal 
Nature ; and we must know also that the limits of 
the intelligence are wider in thought than in spccch, 
and wider in spccch than in signs. Ilcncc if our 
thought, not only that which docs not pome up to 
the perfect intcllcct, but also that which cnds with 
it, is too much for our spccch, we are not to blame, 
because we did not make it so. And therefore I 
really excusc mysclf when I say, ^^ Blame my in* 



I 



native power of the loul which can onl^ forni im.i(;cs of thinj;;s perccp- 
tibie by Uie tenset ,** which is the precue sente which Dante givc» u» 
** imagination." 

' ** Those Substances that evermore rejoice 
In ihe sight of God." 

{Par., 29. 76.) 

' '* We see like those who bave imperfect sight." 

(In/., la Ica) 

* In Cùnv.f iv. 15, Dante quotes St Thomas Aquinas as saying. 
*'Tbere are many men so presamptnous in their conceit, that th«y 
belicve tbey can compass ali things with their intellect*** 
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adequate patuers first of all^ And tJien our speech^ that 
hiìth not force cnough To teli again ali Love himself 
ìuUh said!^ For that good will may bc vciy clearly 
>ccn hcrcin, whcrcby alone human mcrit should bc 
cstimatcd.* 

8. And now wc havc cxplaincd the mcaninf; of the 
first principal part of the canzone now under con« 
M'dcration. 



ClIAITEK V. 

L WilKN, by the discussion of the fìrst part, the 
mcanin^; thcrcof has bccn made plain, it is propcr to ' 
on to the sccond. Of this, for the sake of clcarncss, 
uc will niakc thrcc parts, accordine to • the thrcc 
parts in which it is dividcd. For in the first part I 
praise this lady in general, and for what is common J 

to hcr soul as wcll as to her body ; in the sccond, 
I come down to si)ccial praiscs of hcr soul ; and in 
the third, to special praiscs of hcr body. The first 
part bcgins, " The sun^ t/iat daily circleth round the 
:vorld;** the sccond bcgins, ** That which we read \ 

in Iter swcet conntcnance ; " and these parts are to bc 
discussed according to thcir ordcr. 

2. I say, then, " The snn^ that daily circleth round 
the worid; " and hcre we must know, that wc may I \ 

understand this perfectly, how the world is circled l \ 

^y the sun. And first I would say that by the world \ 
' do net mcan bere the whole body of the universe, 



> " This is the principle from which is uken 
Oocasion of deseit in you, accordine 
As good or evil loves it giiubers in. 

{Furi., i8. 64.) 



I 
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but only this division of sca and land ; following th 
^ ■ common usagc, which so dcsignates it Whcnc 

some say, ^ This man has sccn ali the world/' mcar 
ing this division of the sea and land. 
X & This world Pythagoras and his followcrs assorte 

to be one of the stars, and bclieved that there w< 

another opposite to it, and exactly corrcsponding t 

! it: and this he called AtUictona} ^vaì said the tw 

I were both containcd in onc sphere which rcvolve 

from cast to west, and on account of this rcvolutio 
; the sun was made to circle round us, and was no 

I . seen and then not scen. And he said that fìrc w< 

between these two [stars], asserting that it was 
more noble element than water and earth [of whic 
these worlds are composcd], and asserting the midd 
place to be the noblest of thosc occupied by the foi 
simple bodies [or clemcnts]. And thereforc he sa 
that fire, when it appeared to rise»^ in reality desccnd< 
to this centre. 

4. But Plato was of another opinion, and wrote 
one of his books, called Timmis^ that the earth, wi 
the sea, was actually the centre of ali [the univers 
but that its circumfercnce revolved round its centi 
following the first movement of the heavcns ; b 
very slowly, owing to the grossness of its matt< 
and its exceeding distance* from the Prwium Moti 



' From the Greek att/icAìA^, the aotipodes (see Aristotle od I/m 
éutdEartA, ÌL 13). 

' " Even ai the fire doth upward move 

By its own fonn, which to Asccnd is boro." 

{Pltfff,, iS. 28. 
* So the moon, being neiirest to the earth, is called ** the slow 
spheie " (/^fw 3- SO* Scartauini says that Dante took this pauj 
uom Aristotle's qooutioo of it in Htavtn tutd Earth. 
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5. Thcse opinìons are rcproved as false in' the 
second 0/ H^vm and Earth, by that glorìous ?hilo- 
sophcr' to whom Nature has most complctcly re- 
vcaled her secrets; and by him it is ihcre ])rovcd j 
ihat this world, that is, our carth, stands stili and 1 
lìxcd to ali etemity. And the reasons Aristotle | 
i^ivcs to controvert thcsc opinìons, and to aflìrm the 
(mCh, it is net my intcntion to retate bere ; bccause 

it is quitc enough for ihose to whom I speak, to 
know on hìs grcat authority tliat this earth is im- 
movablc, and docs not revolvc, and that, with the 
sea, it is the centre of the hcavcns.' 

6. The hcavens rcvolve continually around this\ 
ccntrc, as we see; in which revolution thcrc must 1 
neccssarily bc two fixed poles. and a circlc^ equi- \ 
distant from them, which revolvcs with grcalt-r I 
vdocity. Of thcse two poles, onc is visible to almosc . 
ali the discovcrcd earth, that is, the north polc; the \ 
other is iiivisible to almost ali the discovcrcd earth, 
ihat is, the south pole. The circle which extends i 
beCwcen thesc poles, is that part of the hcavens 
travcrsed by the sun in going through Arics and i 
Libra.* ' 



* " That the centre o( the eanh is the cernie ot the univene it 
acluKiwledceil by ali " {Quat. Af. et Ttrr., ili.). 

' *' Like those Mare, neij-hbourt of the tleadrul poles." 

(/■«-., IO. 78.) 
"The mid-circle otioperoal rootion." 

KP^rg-, 4- 79) 
* "Which in one art il ihe Equator called. 

And tiill rcmaini betweeo the Suo and Winier." 

(/ì«y.,4.8a) 
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\ \ 7.V Whence we must know, that if a stone wcre to 

fall frv>m this our polc, it would fall [far away in the 

ocean,iexactly above the crest of the sea], where, if 

\ there wcre a man, the [polar] star ^ would be always 

\ ^ over the middle of his head ; and I belicve that from 

' ^ Rome to that place, going direct!/ north, would be 

ì I a distance of almost two thousand seven hundred 

I ; miles, or a little more or less. Imagining, then, to 

make it more clear, that in the place I speak of 
there wcre a city called Maria ; I say that if from the 
other, that is, the south pole, a stone should fall, it 
would fall above this crest of the ocean (which on 
this globe ' is exactly opposite Maria) ; and I believe 
that from Rome to where this second stone would 
fall, going dìrectly south, would be a distance of 
seven thousand fìve hundred miles, a little more or 
less. And here let us imagi ne anothcr city called 
Lucia ; and the distance, in whatever direction the 
measure was takcn, would be tcn thousand two hun- 
dred miles between the two, that is, half the circum- 
ference of this globe,' so that the citizens of Maria 
have the soles of their fcct opposite those of the 
citizens of Lucia. 

8. Let US also imagine a circle on this globe, every- 
where equally distant from Maria and from Lucia. 
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* The originai hos only *<M/ j/ar/' which Perticarì and Fraticelli 
take to mean the sun^ ** as frequently used by Dante ; '* bui I fail to 
find acy such usage. As before noted, he uses ** the star *' for ** the 
start ; " and in Par,^ 12. 29, he undoubtedly means the polar star, where 
he speaks of '* the needle tuming to the star,** Giuliani leaves oot the 
words in brackets as a vidous interpolai ion. 

' In illustrai ion of this passare, see Purg,^ 4. 67-S3 

* Conv,^ ìy. 8, Dante gives uè cvcttinference of the earth as 20^4^ 
miles instead of 20,400. 
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I bclicvc that this circlc ' (according to what I under- 
st^nd as the meanin^ of the astrologcrs, and that of 
Albertus Magnus,* in his books on Tlu Nature ef 
Placa, and on The Properties of the Elementi, and 
al^o by the tcstimony of Lucan in his ninth hook), 
, nould divide the habilable carth from the occan at 
ilic mcridian, almost by the wholc extcnt of the first 
dimatc,' where are Tound, among othcr peopics, the 
Garamantes,* who go almost always naked ; to whom 



■ Albcilui Magnus, who i» platol by Dante in Parailise wUh Si. 
Thomai Aquin.n, waa Imrn in t^uabii, of a noUlo family, in 1 193. 
tiluciied >t l'avio, he bcc.ime a Dominìcan aboul 111], and tome 
iwclvi: ycais laici laughi ai Colognc, whcre Si. Ttiomas wis his 
firauHtc JiKiplc. In 1154 he uas clcclcd l'rovincial of hii Ordcr at 
Wrimit, ami m 1160 Ihc l'ape m.-iclc him Hishop of Rali&tion. Ile 
illi'J al CoI(>);ne, NoveinWr 15, izlto, al Ihc agc of cighly-sevcn. Ile 
u:i. one of ihe mcr-t tcarncJ nicn of his lime, ani) uat catlcd the 
" Univi.'rs.i1 Doctor," on accounl,of his atl-cmbracing knowtdt^c. Il» 
tfritinES in Ihe Lyons cdilìon of 1651, lill iwcnly-onc huge folios, and 
rniLracc ihc uholc citcle of ihc teligious and iheologica] scicnce of hii 
iliy. In laicr days he «ai called ihe Ape of Ari>loUc, having Icctured 
ind commcnted to exlensivelf on ihe Sla^yrilc (^.-e Milnian, Uiil. 
baia Chritl., vili. 159). 

' Theancicnis dìvirjcd Ihc habilable catlh and ihc heavcn above it 
mia (limala, underslanding ihereby a tent of earih or heavcn conlaincd 
Ivtwccn Iwo circtcs parallct with the cqualor. Antl in ihe lime of 
ihnii il was bcticvcd ihal ihcte wcre scven (errcslrial elimalcs bcluccn 
ihc cqualor and ihc norlh polc. The lengih of Ihc day detcnnined ihc 
poiilion ofcach terreslrìal climalc, each havine haU an hour more ihan 
iht prcceding one, the sevenih having 1 day qf siiieen houfs. To ihc 
diniales of Ihe eanh coneiponded thosc of the heavens the cenire of 
ihe Icneslrial globe being Ihe eentre of the universe (Giuliani. ) Bui 
.\ibcilus Magnus, in ihe Naturi tf Plaat, quotcd by Dante, givei only 
jr.i dimales 01 ione*, " threc uninhabiuble and two habilable, of 
■ hich one i( catlcd buming or lonid " (A'4. dt., i. 5). In Ihe nìnlh 
took of (he Pharaiia, Lucaa ipcalu of " the adjacenl waten oT the 
bornl-up ione." 

* The Garanuntes were ■ powerfol Libyaa liibe in the ioteikir of 
Africa, Dientìoned bj llerodotua aiid Flinj. 
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carne Cato with the pcople of Rome, when flyii 
from the dominion of Cassar. 

9. Marking thesc three places upon this globe, 
is easy to sce ho>v the sun circles round it I sa 
j ; I then, that the Hcavcn of the Sun revolves from w< 

! ;*! , I to east, not directly against the diumal movemei 

that is, of day and night, but obliquely against it 
so that its equator (which is exactly between ; 
poles, and wherein is the body of the sun ') cuts 
two opposite parts the circlc of the first two poles 
that is, in the beginning of Aries and the bcginnii 
of Libra ; and is divided from this by two arcs, o 
towards the north and the other towards the soui 
The points of which arcs are cqually distant fro 
the first circle* in every direction, by twenty-thr 
degrees and a little more ; ' and one point is t 
b^inning of Cancer, and the other is the beginnii 
of Capricorn. Whence it follows that in the bcgi 
ning of Aries, when the sun goes below the meridi: 
of the first poles [i>. the equator], Maria may see ti 
sun circling round the world,^ low down below t 

' " The oblique arde which cooYeyt the pbnets." 

{Par,^ la 13. 

The Hcaven of the Sun (called in the Vita Nucva^ % 2, the Heai 
of Light) docs not revolve in direct opposition to the Prìmum Mob 
which goes from cast to west, but obliquely acro» its direction. 

' In the equatorìal circle of its own heaven, and at its summit, ai 
were, is the bodv of the sun. 

* Therefore the equator of the Heaven of the Sun cuts aerosa 1 
equator of the Prìmum Mobile in the beginning of Aries and Libia. 

** That part 
Where the one motion on the other strìkcs.** 

(/)w., la S. 

* The equator of the Primum Mobile or the lodiac. 

* The two Cropics, whose greatest distanoc iirom the cqoatoi 

* The W9rU b bere takcn ia ili mott Umitcd 
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cirth, or rathcr the sea, like a millstonc, of which 
but half the body is seen ; and this shc may sce 
coming up likc the screw of a press,' until nincty-onc 
riiunds, or a little more, may bc countcd. When 
these rounds are completcd, his hcight in relation to 
Maria is almost as grcat as when he is for us in the 
middle of the earth,* whcrc the days and nights are 
tqual ; and if a man wcrc standing in Maria, with 
his face consiantly turncd towards the sun. he wouid 
>cc him set on his rit:ht hand. Tlien, in the same 
way, he seems to dcsccud for nincty-onc rounds and 
a little more, so that he circlcs round the carth or 
the sca without entircly showing hìmsclf; and tlien • 
ile is hiddcn, and Lucia beqins to sce him; and then 
sees him ascending and dcsccnding as maiiy dcgrccs 
as «-ere seen by Maria, And ìf a man wcrc standing 
in Lucia, and kcpt his face always turncd towards the 
sun, he would see him set on his Icfc hand.' By 
iihich we may see that these places have [in some 
parts] * one day in the year six months long, and a 
night of the same Icngth ; and when oiic has the day, 
anothcr has the night. 

10. We must agrce, also, that the cquatorial circle 
whcre the Garamaiitcs are, as has been said, sees the 



' (The sun) " along Ihc spirils wij rcvolving. 
Where each limi; earlicr he piCiunis hiinsclf." 
Dinlc UKi die spirai movcmcni oF x Ecrew t<i dcvciilie Ih» of lh« 
-un, nhi-n cnlering Aries in March il riws earlicr evcry clay. 

' Giuliani here lollowt ihe Cod. Ria. ; but Friiicclli holds, wilb 
Dloni'i. ihal instead of nussa Urrà we shotild icad mt:a lina, i.e. 

• '■ I wondeied 

That an Ihe Icft band we were imiilcn by il." 

{Purg.. t. 16.) 
' Giuliani propoK> lo interi the wordi brackeied, it aa equal 
•iiiuiou ol àij and nicht Eould ODiy uke place al the poto. 
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sun revolving round this globe exactly above it, not 
like a screw, but like a millstoné,^ half of which onlv 
can be seen when he goes below Arìcs. And then he 
is seen leaving it [the equator] and going towardi 
Maria for ninety-one days and a little more, and 
returnìng again for the same number ; and then, when 
he has turncd, he goes below Libra, and then depam 
and goes towards Lucia ninety-one days and a little 
more, retuming in the same time. And this place 

I [i>. the equator], which completely encircles the globe. 

always has the days equal to the nights, whichever 

} way the sun goes, and twice a year \izs an extremcly 

hot summer, and two slight winters. And also the 
two spaces that are between the two imaginary cities 
and the equator, see the sun difìferently, according as 
they are ncar or remote from thcse [cities] ; as may 
be now seen, by means of what has been said, by any 
one of noblc undcrstanding, to which it is well to add 
i a little labour. Whence we may now see that by 
\ Divine Providence the world is so ordered, that when 
\ the sphere of the sun has returned in its revolution 
to the same point, this globe, whcre we are, has 
I received in every part thereof as much light as dark- 
ness. O inefTable Wisdom, that hast ordered thus!' 






' " Thus I beheld the glorìous wheel move round.** 

(/'<in, la I45-) 
" Began the holy millstone to revolve." 

{Par,^ 12. 3.) 

' " Begin to contemplate wìth J07 

. The Master't art." 

(Ar„ la la) 

" The heavens are calling yod, and wheel around you, 
Displaying to yott their eternai beautica." 

(/Vwy., 14. 148.) 
'«« Omnia natnrse tpcdes et motus quasi qnadam Yarìetate linguann 
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hmv poorly Olir mìtids can comprehend Thcel And 
yc, for whosc use and plcasurc I wrile/ in what 
blindness yc live, never raising your cycs towardfi 
thcsc chings, but keeping thcm lixcd upon the mud* 
of your stupidityl 



ClIAPTER VI. 

1, In the prcceding chapter we havc shown hoiv 
, ihc sun rcvolves, so that now we can procccd lo 
explain the meanìng of that part [of the canzone] 
nlicrc this is mcntioncd. I say, thcn, that in this part 
I first begin to praise this lady by comparing hcr- 
■ ivitli other things. And I say that the sun, w.indcr- 
ing round the world, sces notliing so noble a.s shc ; ' 
nhcnce it foUows, according to thcse words, that shc 
is the noblcst of ali the things that the sun shinos . 
upon." And I say, "it llutt /tour," etc. Whcrc we 
must observe that hoiir is undcrstood by the astrolo- 
Sers in two ways.* One is, that the day and the night 
makc twenty-four hours ; that is, twelve for the day 
and twcIve for the night, whether the days be long oi 






4rb.. iii. lì). 



re pai agnoKendum 



ie Creatori 



a" (S(. Aucuuinc, 
ilem, et alìquindo 



"ReipicìteCccii snilium, firmiluilÌDem, cele 
■-iniie vilia mirare" (Wthiu», Dt Ceni. J'hil., ii. o). 
■ See ihe punishmem of Ihc ilolhful (/n/., 7. 111)— 
" Fixi»! in Ihc mire ihcy say : Wc lullcn wcre 
la ihe (wcel air which by the tun ii gladdencd, 
Bcing lilled within wiih imoke ofcluggiibncu." 
' liete I have tranilaied ginlik and gintiliitime b/ "noble" and 
noble<<l," becaute our word "genlle" hai loit io much of ils prìmitìve 
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! ;; short And these hours are made longer or shorte: 

by day and by night, according to the way the day 

and night lengthen or shorten. And thesc hours ar: 

! used by the Church, when she speaks of the first 

1 third, sixth, and ninth [hours] ; and so they are called 

temperai hours.^ The other method is, that, allowin^ ' 
twenty-four hours for a day and night» the day has 
: sometimes fifteen hours and the night nine ; and 

; sometimes the night has sixteen and the day cight, 

' : according as the days and nights lengthen and 

^ ! shorten ; and these are called equal hours. And a: 

the equinox these hours and those called tempoT^i 
are the same, because, the day being then equal [in 
' i Icngth] to the night, this necessarily foUows. 

2. Then when I say, ^^ Ali tlie ceUstiaLpawers gan 
on lurl* I praise hcr without respect to anything clst 
And I say that the Intelligences of heaven gazc upon 
hcr, and that ali noble souls ' here below think of 
, her, the more they have of that which delights ther* 
[/>. her peace]. And here we must know that even 
Intelligence on high (according to what is written in 
the book Of Causes) knows what is above itself and 
what is below, and therefore recognizes God as its 
Cause, and what is below itself as its efìfect And 
because God is the universa! Cause of ali things, 
knowing Him, ali things know themselves,^ according 
to the nature of thetr intelligence ; therefore ali th< 



;' 



' The Church divides the day iato four parts, cach comprìsing thr« 
of these teinporal hours, according to which division the daily offict 
are arrangcd {Ccttv,, iv. 23, par. 8). 

' Her loYers. *' Love and the noble heart are but one thkig' 
( H/a Nucva^ § 20). 

* Beholding themseWes in that nùrror " wherein ali things see then 
•elves depictcd " {Par.^ 24. 42). 
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IntcIIigences know the human form * in so far as it 
i~ dctcrrtiincd in the Divine Mind.' More than ali do 
ihc Motivo Powers know it, bccausc thcy are its most 
(■special cause, as well as of ali general forms ; and 
iliey know this, the most perfcct form, to bc as far as 
possible iheir rule and pattern.' And if this human 
form, copicd and individualizcd, be not perfcct, it is 
from no dcfect in this cxample, but in the mattcr of 
iihich the individuai is made.* Therefore whcn I say, i \ 
■' AH the ccUstial powers gaze on ker" I wish to say no >r J^- ■- 
less than that she is madc as the express examplc of f^ J^ 
the human essence as it exists in the Divino Mind ; S 7^ 
and [is so made] by that virtue which bclongs abovc ^i^v 
ali to thosc angelic minds that, in conjunction with , O '^ 
the heavens, form thìnj;s bere bclow.* l' '^^v 

3, And to confirm this I add, "■ And ali her failhfiil ^ »• 
Uvers here fc/ow ; " _uJic«; we must undcrstand that .v ,^ 
tverything desires above ali its own pcrfection ;" and \^ )^' 
in this finds every desirc salisficd, and for this [end] t . 

ali things are desired. And this is the desire which ■** 



\ 



' " The soul \% ihe Eubsianlial form of man " (Si. Thomii Aquìnai, • \^ 

Summa ìliial., qu.i.-st. 76, ail. iii.). > ■ 

* "That which Can die, ani) ihal nhìch dieth not, ( ^ 

Are nothing bui the iplendour of ihe idea «^ 

Which by llii love our Lord tiiingi imo bcing." 

(/'jr., 13. S3.) 
' Thal i<lvil of humanity which ihcy behold in the Divine .Mind. y 

" Naluie exisls in ihc mind of the Piinial Motor, which it Goil ; ihen 
u\ the heavens, as in an insliumcnt by mcans of which the simililude of 
«crnal goodness is imprcucd upon inferior mailer " (Zfe Men,, il 3), v 

* " The ideaJ ticnel more or leu ihinei tbrough." '^ 

{Par., IJ. 69.) 

* " The power and molion of the holy ipheres, 

As from the imìlh dulh come the hammet'i craft. 

Forti] from Ihe blened molon must procced." .v < 

{Jhr., *. llM , \ 

' Ce/tv,, L I, pai. I. , 
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ever makes ali dcsires seem incomplete ; for 
pleasure of this life is grcat enough to so take a 
the thirst of our soul,^ that this desire just spokc 
shall not remain in the mind.X And because this I 
is truly that perfect thing, I say that those 
receivc most delight here below, when they are i 
.. j at peace find her within their thoughts. For 

reason I say that she is as perfect as the hu 
essence in its highest degree can be. 

4. Then when I say, ^ And he who gives her, tu 
such delight In her sweet beittg*' I show that not > 
is this lady most perfect as regards human na 
but more than most perfect in that she receives r 
from the Divine goodness than is the due of huma 
Whence we may rcasonably believe, that as e 
master loves his best work most, so God lovcs 
best human being more than ali the others. 
inasmuch as His bounty is not rcstricted by any 1 
His love takes no account of what is due to him 
receives, but exceeds this in giving, and in the b 

I ing of His power and His grace. Wherefore I 

i here, that God, who giveth her bcing, for love ol 

perfection has endowed her with His holiness bej 
the limits of what is due to our nature. 

5. Then when I say, " T/tat pure spirit of h 



' t > *' The coDcreated and perpetuai thirst/* 

i {Par., 2, 

I " That thint of nature that is never quenched.** 

f (Air/., 21. 

i "The food 

Hiat while it satisfies, inspires more hunger.'* 

(Air/.. 3i- « 
Wisdom lays in Ecdcsiasticus, ** They that eat me shall yet be hi 
and they that drink me shaU yet be twrsty ; " and see Jc^ ìt. i: 
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I prove what has bcen said by the tcstìtnony of 
ciisc* For wc must know that (as the Philosopher 
>ays, in the sccond of Tlu Soni) the soul is the act 
i>f the body;' and if its act, then its cause; and 
!)ccausc, as is written in the hook before quoted, Of 
OiuscSf cvery C3LUse informs its cfìTect with the good« 
ncsh it has reccivcd from its own cause, which is God. 
Wherefore, as we see in her, as regards hcr body, such 
uonderful things as makc cveiy beholdcr desirous to 
ncc them, it is evident that her form,* that is, her soul 
which govcms it [the body],* as bcing its propcr 
cause), receives in a miraculous manner the gracious 
;;oodncss of God. 

6. And thus it is proved by this vision [of her 
ixauty] which is beyond ali claim of our nature, and 
which in her is most perfcct, as has bccn said above, 
riiat this lady is endowed by God, and by Him made 
noblc. And this is the whole of the litcral meaning 
of the first division of the second principal part 



Chapter vii. 

1. Having praised this lady generally, in respect 
to both hcr body and her soul, I will proceed to praise 
hcr especially in respect to her souL And first I will 



' Hcr beauty being perceptible by the sighL 

* Ac/ il bere used m the sense of the active prìndple, it seems to me, 
in ihe flcholastic sense of the actoal as distinguisbed from the potential ; 
i<ing the informing prindple, as Dante goes on to say, il is the tauu 
i>f the body. 

' See note a, par. 2, of this chapter. 

* '* So may the soni for a long while coodttct 
Tbose limbt of thine." 

(/V- 16. 64.) 
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praise her goodness as great in itsclf, and then as 
grcat in others and useful to the world. And I \^Xi 
\ ! this second part when I say, *^0f her it may be said!' 

i 2. Therefore Isay first, **Aitd power Divine descené 

1 /. to dwell in /ur** And hcre we must know that the 

Divine goodness descends upon ali things/ other* 

wise they could not exist ; but although this goodness 

springs from that Principle ' which is most simple, it 

is rcceived in divers ways, and in greater or less 

dcgree according to the virtue of the recipients.' 

Whcnce it is written in the hook Of Causes^ "The 

I j: Prima! Goodness scndeth His bounties unto ali thin^i^s 

}' in an affluence/'^ None the less does each thing 

t receive of this afflucnce according to the manner of 

its power and its bcing. And of this we have a 
I visible example in the sun. We see that the light of 



* *' From that ineflable and infinite Good 

That dwcUs on high, flowcth unceaiiing love, 
As come the sunbeams to a shining body." 

(/Vr^.. IS. 67.) 
' That is, there is no difTcrence in the Divine goodness ; only in 
those who receive it. 

• ** The glory of Ilim who movcth cvcrything 

Doth penetrate the universe, and shine 
In one part more, and in another less.*' 

{Piir,^ I. I.) 
**The simplcst of ali sul)stanccs, which is God, who is more apparcnt 
in man than in the bcasts and the plants, more in these than in tht 
minerals, and in these more than in fire, and more in Are than earth ** 
{Vulg, £L,\, 16). 

* Discorri mmto (from the Latin discurrerc) is used by Dante pre- 
cise!^ in the sense of the Gnostic dynamfis^ as in Par,^ 29* 21, "The 
moving of the Lord upon the waters " (Gen. i. 2). According to the 
Arìstotleian doctrines, says Scartazzini, God is called the Prima! Motor, 
and according to the theory of emanation the Light which fìlls the 
universe, and is recetved most perfectly bry the heavens. " Deus tu 
crtaturis mirahilis^ in hominut amabilità in angelis disiderahUis, in u 
ipsù imomprekinsibiUs^ in reprcbis intòUroMis^ ittm in damnatis ut 
Urrvr €i érror^ (Sl Bernard, MidU,^ i.). 
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ce 
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the sun, which is single and derìvcd from onc sourcc, 

:\ rcccived in divcrs ways by divers bodics,^ as 

Albertus Magnus says in his book On the IntellecU 

l'or ccrtain bodics, bccausc of the excecding bright- 

ncss of their transparency, as soon as the sun strikes 

thcm bccome so luminous that, by the multiplying in 

:hcm of his light, their aspect can hardly be dis« 

rncd, and they g^ve forth grcat splcndour to other 

bjccts ; and such are gold ' and some [prccious] 

^tones. There are ccrtain othcrs, that bcing entircly 

transparent, not only rcccive the light, but do not 

impcdc it ; on the contrary, transmit it, tinged with 

their ovvn colour, to othcr things. And ccrtain othcrs 

have such transccndent clearncss, that thcy becomc 

radiant as to overpower the harmony [/>. adjusta- 

hility] of the cye, and cannot be lookcd at without 

fatiguing the sight ; ' and such are mirrors. Certain 

others are so lacking in transparency, that thcy receive 

almost no light, like the earth. 

3. Thus the goodness of God is rcccived in one 



\ 






> ** O Love, that draweth ali thy power from heaven, 
As the brighi sun ils splcndour, 
That doth the more display its sovcreign power 
The more its rays light upon noble things 1 " 

(Canzone 12, Ed. Frat., p. 171.) 

■ " Flashed 

As in the sunshine doth a golden mirror.** 

{Par, 17. 122.) 

'* Appeared a little ruby each, wherein 
Ray of the sun was buming.'* 

{.Par,, 19. 4.) 
* *' More radiant he appeared, 

So that near by the eye could not endure him." 

KPurg., 2. 38.) 

Thit passage is translated alniost word for word from the Di InUlUitu 
fi inteUigihili of Albertus Magnus (Uh. L tr. 3, eh. 2) ; and scc qoou- 
'oo fron ^^ ym/g, El,ùOi€j, ptf. 2, of thìs chapur. 
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manner by the Substances separate [from matter]. 
that is» the Angels (who are without material gross- 
ness, and almost transparent by the purity of their 
forni) ; and in other wise by the human soul, whidi 
although on the one side it is free from matter, on 
the other is impcdcd by it (like a man who is ali in 
the water exccpt his head, of whom it cannot be said 
that he is wholly in the water or wholly out of it) ; 
and in other wise by the animals, whose soul is entirely 
bound up in matter, but somewhat ennoblcd by God ; 
and in other wise by minerals ; and by the earth in a 
^diflferent manner from the other elemeiits ; because it 
>is most material, and thcrcfore most remote, and most 
I out of proportion with that primal, simplest, and 
\ noblest Power which is pure intcllect, that is, God^ 
4. And although we make here a general classifica- 
tion,' neverthelcss we may make also a more par- 
ticular one — that one human soul reccives this [Divine 
power] differently from another. And because in the 
intellectual order of the universe thcre is an ascent 
and descent by almost continuous steps from the lowest 
to the highest, and from the highest to the lowest (as 
we see in the physical order ^ ; and between the 
angelic nature, which is intellectual, and the human 
soul, there is no step at ali, but they are, as it were, 
on one continuous grade ; so between the human soul 

' " If in pcrfection tempered were the wax, 
And were the heaven in its supremest virtue. 
The brìlliance of the leal would ali appear." 

(/>flr., 13. 73.) 

' Ai to the relative capadty of receiving the Divine goodness. 
* *' In the order that I speak of are inclined 
AU nature* by their destinies diverse, 
More or lc« near unto their origiik'* 

(/^., I. iia) 
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; .md the most pcrfect soul belonging to the brutcs 

ilicrc is again no intcrval ; and as we scc many mcn 

■ jo vile aiid of such low nature that they seem hardly 

- (ithcr than beasts, thcrcfore wc must also assert and 

' tìniily bclicve that thcrc are mcn so noblc and of so 

I luiìy a nature, that they are scarccly othcr than angels, 

I (ithcrwìsc humanity would not cxlcnd in both dircc- 

I tioHs [through this scale], which could not bc, Such 

aslhcsc [last], Aristotlc, in the scventh of the Etliks. 

\ c.ills divine ; ' and of such, I say, is this lady, so that 

ihc Divine power, in the same way that it dcsccnds 

! upon the angel,* desccnds upon hcr. 

5. Thcn when I say, "A iid Ut the lady fair w/io deubts ■ 

; my liwr/," I piove this by the cxpcricncc wc may 

havc of hcr in thosc operations that propcrly bclong 

lo the rational soul, vvhcrcin the Divine light shincs 

more dircctly, that is, in the words and acts which 

■ ucarc wont to cali conduci and behaviour. Whcnce 

: wc must know that only man, of ali the animals, can 

! .'|)cak,^ and has conduci and actiors which may bc 

I tallcd rational, bccause he alone of himself posscsscs 

I rfjson. And if any would say, in contradìction, that 

TOmc birds speak (which ccrtainly secms to be truc, 

(.spi-'cially of magpics and parrots), and that some 

animals have certain actions or ruics of conduci, such 

as monkeys and others, I answer that ìt is not truc 



' " A viilue which U aborc bumm nature — a tari ot hcioic and 
.i..Lnev.nue"(£rt,«,i. 1). 

* " The uigel lliat beholdi Hit Tace." 

(Canwnc 2. ver. 3.) 
' " Among ali cxiiting ihingi, lo man alone hot been fiven the 
ficuhy of spcech, being neccwaiy alone to bim. Cenaìnl)' it it not 
nnuvary io ihe angeli, noi to ihe iuferior aciiiuili, and tbecefore wotiltl 
'art heea fivcn Ihem ia vaia " (A Vulc. £1^ L a). 
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that they speak» or that they bave rules of conduct, 
because they do not possess reason, from which these 
must proceed. Nor is thcre in them the prìnciple of 
these actions» nor do they recognize what that is, nor 
do they mean anything by these actions, but only 
( represent what they see or smeli, as the image of 

^ things is reflccted in any polishcd body. Whence, 
as in the mirror the corporal image that it shows is 
not real, so the image [or reflection] of reason, that 
is, the words and acts that the brute soul represents, 
or rather displays, is not real.^ 

6. I say that " the lady fair " who does not bcHo-c 
what I say should *• Go wherc she goes^ and study ali 
her ways** (I do not say that fftan, because this 
experience can be more decorously acquircd by 
women than by men) ; and I teli what she [/>. " that 
lady fair "] will bear, beìng with her, saying what hcr 
speech doth, and what her act«ons. Because her 
speech, by its loftiness and swcctncss, inspires in the 
mind of him who hcars it a thought of love, which 
I cali **a spirti from heaven^* because its beginnin^ 
was from above, and from above its source, as has 
been already told. From which thought comcs the 
firm conviction that this is a lady of miraculous power; 
and her actions, by their sweetness and discretion, 

' awaken love, and cause it to be felt wherever kindly 
nature has implanted the capacity to love.' Which 

' Al the ima|;e in a ^la.^ is not real, neither is the appearatut of 
fcasoo reflccted in the words and acts of animals. 

" Esteeming them as mirrored semblances.*' 

(Ar., 3.3a) 
' '* Evermore nature, if it fortune find 
DÌKCordant to it, like ali other seed 
Out of its proper place, bath ili soccess.** 
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nature gocs (!>n as is dcscribed in the next 

cn when I say, " Of her it may be said^^ etc, 
lo relate how the goodness and power of her 
[ood and useful to others ; and first how she 

to other women, when I say, ** Noble ts that 
lady fonnd^ tìiafs found in her ;** whcre I set 

cvident example to ali women.which, gazin^; 
ey may ennoble themselves by following. 
ondly, I narrate how useful she is to ali people, 
low her aspect aids our faith, which more than 
T things is useful to humanity, as that by 
e cscapc from eternai death, and gain eternai 
[\^\ she strengthens our faith, because the very 
Olì of our faith is in the miraclcs ^ done by ] 
o was crucified * (who created our reason and ( 
; to be less than His power'), and [in those] 
tcrwards by His saints in His name; and 
re so obstinate that, through some mist' 
v^ their sight], they are doubtful of thesc 
, nor can thcy believe in any miracle without 



the will of God that miraclcs shouid contribute to its (the 

rricction. And that this is trac, wc sce by what St. Thomas 

ititnl of Af^inst the GtntiUs: 'A miracic is a thing which, 

me will, happcns out of the common order of thingt** (ZV 

). 

* •• O Jovc Supreme I 

WHio upoo earth for ui wast cracified ! '* 

KFurg,,f^ 119^) 
•'He . . . 
Couid not the impress of Ilis power so make 
On ali the universe, as that Ilis Word 
Shouid Dot remain in infinite excess.*' 

{Par,^ 19. 45.) 
' '* The psalm DiUctasti giveth light 

Which has the power to undoiid joar intellect.'* 
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some visible experience òf it ; and this lady being 
visibly a miraculous thing, of whom the eyes of mcn 
may bave daily experience (thus making possible for 
US ali other miracles), it is evident that this lady with 
ber wondrous aspect strengthens our faith. And 
therefore I say finally, " As was front aU eternity 
ordaifud'* (that is, everlastingly ordered) in the mind 
of God, in testimony of the faith to those living at 
the present time. And thus ends the second part of 
the second principal division, according to the literal 
meaning. 

Chapter Vili. 

L Of ali the works of Divine wisdom, man is the 
most wonderful, considering how Divine power has 
united ' thrce natures under one form ; * and how 
subtly harmonized must bis body be with that form, 
having organs to correspond with almost ali its 
powers.* Wherefore, on account of the great concord 

' The vegetative, the animai (or sensitive), and the intellectual soul. 
" Form '* is used here in the scholastic sense. 

" And this against that error is, which thinks 
One soul above another kindles in us." 

(Purg,, 4. 6.) 

' Exccpt that part of the intellect, says Giuliani, " that the heavea^ 
have not in charge" {Purg,^ 16. 81). And in Pitrg,^ 25. 64, we read 
of Averroès, that 

*' He erred, that in his doctrine separate 
He made the soul from possible intellnct, 
For he no organ saw by this assumed.'* 
By possible inUlltit^ says Scartazzini, Dante, as well asall the scholiasts, 
underatood a universal intelligence which communicated itself to the 
soul wiihout making part of it, and wiihout beiog confined to any special 
organ of the bod^. In the possage from Purg., 25, above quoted, 
Sutius refutes the idea of Averroès that the possigli mUlUci is a separate 
and invariaUe priociple. 
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tiiat must prevali among so many organs to produce 
a pcrfcct response, there are very few perfect men 
out of ali their great number. And if so wonderful 
is this creature,* certainly it is not only in words 
that one fears to treat of its qualities, but also in 
thought, according to the words of Ecclesiasticus, 
•The VVisdom of God, which precedcth ali things, 
who can find out ?" * and these others, " Seek not out 
the things that are too hard for thee» neithcr search 
liìe things that are abovc thy strength, But what 
is commanded thee by God, think upon always; and 
lurthermorc, in His works be thou not curious."' I^ 
thcn, who in this third part mean to speak of some*] 
(jf the qualities of such a creature (in so far as in her 
body its visible beauty is made apparent by the 
(;oodness of her soul *) with apprehcnsion and not 
with certainty, intend to begin to looscn, if not com- | 
plctcly, at least partially, this very intricate knot. \ 

2. I say, then, that, having explained the sentence \ 
of that part in which this lady is praiscd as regards / 
iicr soul, we must proceed, and see how, when I say, / 
''Tliat which we readin her sweet countettance^' I praise i 
her as regards her body. And I say that in her 
countenance appear things which ^^ speak to us of the 
joys of Paradisea* The most noble [of ali joys], and 
that which is wrìtten as the end of ali the others, is ' 
to be content,* and this to be blest ; and this plcasure ^ 

* " Humble and high abore ali óther creature/' 

{F^r., 33. a.) 

* Ecclos. L 3. • Ibid. iii. 21-23. 

* See Cénv.t iii. 6, dot. 5, where Dante speaki of the soul as the 
(Jective cause of the boay. 

' Having satisficd the highett dcsiret of the toni (see Cmp.^ ilL 15, 

P^' 2> 
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(truly lies in hcr aspcct, becausc, in looking up 
people find content» so svveetly does her beaut 
the cyes of its bcholders I But not as in Pa 
because the contentment which is there pei 
cannot to any [bere] be such.^ 

3. And because some may bave askcd whe 
wondcrful delight appears in ber, I distingui^ 
points in her pcrson, wberein^^^ human beau 
ugliness are most apparent.**vVherefore \vc 
know that in whatcver part [of the body] the 
most active, that is she most dctermined to 
and thcrein more subtly works. Whence we s< 
in the face of man, where she [the soul] sho 
workmanship more than in any other outwan 
she Works so subtly» that by reason of that su 
and as far as her material will permit, n 
resembles another ; because the final power of 1 
which is in ali things somewhat dissimilar 
bccomes active.' And because in the face, and 
ali in two places, the soul acts (for in thcse two 
ali the three natures of the soul bave some ju 
tion), that is, in the tyt!& ^ and the mouth, th< 
she adoms these above the rest, and hcre sho 



' That is, ali felicity in this world safiTcrs intemiption, wl 
Paradise it is perpetuai. ** The end of philosophy is that most ' 
delight which suffers no intermission nor defect ; that is, trae 
(òitv., iii. II. par. 3, and 13, par. 3). 

' Here Dante makes a very significantdistinction betweentli 
of this lad^ and human beauty. 

* That IS, the diflerentiating potency of matter here become 
fonning the diversity in human faces. 

* " Iato mine eyes, where most expresstoo dwells.** 

{Purg^ 31. 

*' If I may trust to looks, 
Which the hcart't witnesset aie wont to he." 
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jntcntion to makc the wliolc beautiful if shc may. 
i And in thesc two placcs I dcclarc that tlicsc plcasures 
: appcar: "in those diar eyes, I say, aitd tkat svieel 
smile." ' Which two places, by a beautiful simile, may 
bccalled the balconics of the lady who ìnhabits the : 
cdiiìce of the body, and who is the soul, bccausc hcre, 
although as it were veilcd, she oftcn shows hcrsclf 

4. She shows hcrsclf in tlie eyes so plainly, that hcr 
prcvailing passion may be seen thcre by whosocvcr 
looks at them attentivcly. Wliencc, as six passions 
are proper to the human soul, which the Philosopher 



'"'•., 7. 17.) 1 

"Th< tftì of WUdom are hei demonit rat ioni, and her imì/t a hcr ' 

{cnuuions " (Caini., iii. 15). In ihe yiia Nuova Dante seet (he lyti ' 
(Dd jMiTr of Beatrice bcfoie he hcan her voice. In his commcnli on > 

f 19 and 1 ai he m]», " And ihit evciy vicious ihouchl may bc re- ' ! 

noved hcte, let whtuo r«adi temeaiber (bai it is wriitcn abovc (hi( 
lite ulii(c of (hit lady, wbich wai tu act of her moulh (i.t. her hmilc), ; 

ru ihe goal of my ilciire*, vhite I cuuld receive it." Ami again, *' [ | 

uy how (hi$ lady brìnci thU power (love) in(o aclion by ihose moit ! 

n^te fcatum, her eyes, . . . and (ha( mou noble fcature, her mouth. ; 

. . . ilere I (peak of iwo acti of her montb. onc of which ii ber moM , 

•"tei ipeech, and Ihe oihcr her niarvellt.ua smile." So in Ihe Divina • 

CMiWiaBeaIrìcedireciiher ej'cstohìmbcforcifactpeakifAir'f., 30}: , 

uid in Purg,, 31. 136, the Theolt^ical Vìttac* lini; to hci«- i 

" Du ui Ihe grace Ihat Ihoa nnveil i 

Thy face to hìm, Ihat m he may diiccm I 

The itttitd btauly which Ihou do<t coticeal." 1 

io Tìii Infimmei ef tìu Amifofal Spini htfen Ihi Rtfarmalien, Roi- j 

Klli layi thal the two myitic nt-erations of the scclarìan (or hereticil) 1 

inilialion Ktjt fiiriJUatim and mani/tilalitH. The furmcr, embracinf 1 

Iweclfulncu 01 evil and kDowledf^ of gooi, wu pcrformed by a doublé 
bipliimfai in Lelbe and ICunoe, Air/., 31. 100, and 33. 14I). The 
Iilln {mani/filai ian), the impresùon on the memory o( the ne* knov- 
l^e, wai peifomied in iwo wayi 1 lìnt, by ihowinEtheiacrcdiymboli 
lo ilit ntopnyle ; lecond, bjr eiplainìa^ tbcir meaning to him. Theae 
proceaio, ocular inipcction and orai nuimclion, were ealled the €jftt 
oA «UHM {or imilc) of AUdoniia, ud coouituied htrjlnt and uttiiJ 
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mentions in his RhetoriCy that is, grace, zeal, mera-, 
envy» love» and shame, the soul can entertain no one 
of these passions without its semblance appcaring 
at the Windows of the o^uSy unless by great force it 
is shut up within.^ Whence, indecd, some have put 
out their eyes, that the inward shame might not 
appcar outwardly, as Statìus the poet relates of the 
Theban (Edipus, when he says that " in eternai night 
he hid his damnèd shame." ' 

6. The soul rcvcals herself in the monthy as it wcrc 
like colour through a glass. And what is laughter 
but the coruscation of the soul's delight, that is, the 
visible outward light of that which exists within?' 
And thcrcfore it becomes man to rcveal his soul 
with measured cheerfulness, and to laugh modcrately, 
with a decorous severity, and with little movement 
of the limbs ; so that the lady who reveals herself, ax 
has been said, shall appcar modcst and not dissolute 



' Compare Dantc's dcscription of his pallor arìting from fev 

(Al/, 9. I— 

"That hue which cowanlice brought out on me.'* 

' " Menerai actema rlamnatum nocte pudorem CEdipodes** (7^., 

i. 47). 

• "Till thcdclight eternai that direct 

Shone forth m Beatrice from hcr fair face, 

Contentcd me with its reflectcd aspect, 

Conquering me with the radiance of a smile. 

She said to me, * Tum thec about and listen ; 

Not in mine eyes alone is Paradise.* *' 

{Par,, i8. i6.) 

The word translated **rcflected '* is sicoudù (%tcoTi^ or secondary), aini 
I think, with Daniello, that it refers to the secoud beauty of Beatrice : 
and it is strange that, as Dante gocs on to mention ber i/v/i/r, ihc 
•commentators have failed to sce the antithc^is involved in the last line 
quoted, "Not in mine ^^/ alone is Paradise*' — listen oIko to the <)e* 
monstrations of my mooth " (sce note 4 to par. 3). Dante is quite 
capable of using the word sitoiido in the doublé schk of " secood" sikI 
•• reflectcd," 
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\ Whercfore we are thus commanded in the hook of the 
J Four Carditial Virtues} " Lct thy laughtcr bc without 
cachinnation ; that is, without cackling likc a hen." 
Ah! wonderful laughter of that lady of mine, of 
u'hich I speak, that can ncver be pcrceivcd but by 
the cye ! * 

6. And I say that Love brings thcsc things to hcr 
as to his home ; wlicrcin Love may be considcred in 
a doublé senso. First, the Love of the soul, peculiar ^ 
to thcse places ; and secondly, univcrsal Love, which 
inclincs things to love and be loved, and ordains the 
soul to embellish thcse parts.* 

7. Then, when I say, "Their brightncss overcomes, 
our intcllect," I excuse mysclf for saying little of 
such exceeding beauty, it being ovcrpowcring ; and 
I cxplain my saying so little by two rcasons. One 
is, that the things which appear in hcr countenance 
overpowcr our intcllect ; and I say how this is 
eflected — that it is as the sun, which dazzlcs a weak 
sight, but not a strong and hcalthy one.^ The other 
is, that onecannot look fìxedly.upon her countenance, 

' The Milanese Editors say that this hook, formerly attrìbuted to 
.S«Deca, was wrìtten by St. Martin, Bishop of Braga, called Martin 
Dumtust^ iirom the monastery he founded at Duma, ncar Braga. 

' '*These words inciled Statius at first 
To Ungh a Uttle." 

KFtiTg,^ 22. 25.) 

** A A/Zr, as becomes a wise man,** says Scartauini ; and quotes Ecdas. 
nd. 20, " A fool lifteth up his voice with laoghter ; but a wise man 
Mi tcacce smile a little." 
' The cyct and mouth. 

* '* And as the son dazzles a trembling stght, 
Even so the roemory of that sweet smile 
My mind deprìveth of its very self." 

{Par,, 3a 25.) 

AmI la the Vli€ Nu0va, f 42, Dante say^ *' Our intcllect is towards 
ikost bkiMd loali like our eyes, weak against the sun." 

N 
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because thcreby the soul bccomes intoxicated, so that 
immediately after gazing upon it she goes astray in 
ali her actions.^ 

8. Then when I say, **Hcr beauty raineth little 
flames of Are/' I return to the description of its eflect, 
sìnce to trcat of it completely is not possible. Be- 
cause we must know that of ali things which so over- 
come our intellect that we cannot see what they are, 
it is most fitting to treat by their eflects.' Whence 
by treating in this manncr of God, and of His Sub- 
stances separate [from matter, Le. the Angels *], and 
of primitive matter, we may gain some knowledge oi 

j : them. And therefore I say that the beauty of tbis 

i ; lady rains littU Jlames of fire, that is, a fervour of 

love and charity, " Full of a spirti l/tat inspires love!* 
that is, Love informed by a noble spirit, which is 
righteous desire, by which and of which is bom tbe 
origin of ali good thoughts. And not only does it do 
this, but undoes and destroys the contrary spirit, that 
is, those innate vices which are above ali the enemies 
of good thoughts. 

9. And here be it known that there are certain 
vices in man to which he is naturally disposed ; as 
certaio men from a choleric temperament are disposed 



. ' " From that tìme forward, what I saw was g^eater 
Than any specch, that yields to such a vision. 
And memory faileth, left so far behind." 

{Par,, 33. 55.) 
' See Cùnv, iii. 12 ; iv. io, 16, 22. 

* " Substances separate from matter, that is, the Intelligenoes, whooi 
the common people cali angels " (Co9w,, ii. 5, par. i). 

*' Matter and form unmingied and conjoincd 
Came into being that had no defect, 
E'eo as three arrows iirom a three-sUinged bow." 

(Par., 29, 22.) 
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to anger ; and such vices as thcse are innate, that 
is naturai. Others are vices of habit, for which not 
:hc tempcrament, but a habit, is to blame ; such as 
ntcmpcrance, above ali, in the use of wine. And 
ihcsc vices are conquercd and put to flight by good 
habits, and man's virtue becomcs» by die force of 
iiabit, without eflbrt in its operation,^ as the Philo- 
opher says in the second of the Eihics. However, 
thcrc is this diflerence betwccn the naturai and the 
abituai passionsy that the lattcr, by dint of good 
ibits, disappcar entirely, because their very orìgin 
ì bad habits) is destroycd by its opposite ; but the , 
vices of nature (whose origin is in the tcmperament . \ 
•f the impassioned), although many, through good 
iiabits, make them weaker, stili are not cntirely de- 
troycd, at least, as rcgards the first impulse."' But 
thcy are cntirely cradicated as regards their duration» 
hccause habit is cqual to nature, in which thcse vices 
nave their sourcc.* And, therefore, that man is more 
praiscworthy who, having an evil nature, controls and 






' That is, virtue becomes spontaneous and naturai to him. In the 

Fthics, li. I, Arìstotle says that men become virtuous through the con* 

lint performance of virtuous aclions, that is, by the force of habit ; 

nomine plainly that operaiion^ and not nuxUration^ as some texts bave 

i . is the correct rcauint; bere. We find the same idea in Purg,, 4, 

^here the roount \\ described as being easier to climb as one goes od ; 

a l'I io Par,^ 18. 58, Dante sajrs^ 

'* A man in doing good from day to day 
Becomes aware bis virtue is increasing." 

' " The heavens yoar movements do initiate." 

{Purg^ Id. 73.) 

' "Quod consuetum est, veluti innatum est, quia consuetudo est 
« 3)ilis naturae ** (Arìstotle, HktL, L a). ** Difficile est resistere con- 
^ rtudini, quia assimilatur oatune. • • • Consuetodo est altera natura 
■Ethics^^ vii, io). " Consuetodo qnaii affiibrìcata natura dicitur'* (bt. 
Au(;ustine, A/tuioit vL). 
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governs himself in opposition to the impulse of ti 
nature, than he who, having a good disposition, le: 
a good life, and should he go astray, returns to \ 
rìght ; as it ìs more praiseworthy to manage a l 
horse than one that is not vicious. 

10. I say, then, that these flames that rain from 
beauty, as has been said, destroy the innate, that 
the naturai vices, that it may te understood that 
beauty has the power to renew the nature of th 
j I who look upon it, which is a miraculous thing. ^ 

this confìrms what has been said before in the ot 
chapter, where I say that she is an aid to our faith 

IL Finally, when I say, "7/" a lady hear lur bea 
blamed^ I intimate, under cover of admonishing ot 
ladies, the end for which so much beauty was ma 
And I say, that that lady who hears her bea 
blamed for some defect, should look at this m 
perfect example, which is intended not only to 
prove the good, but also to make a good thing oui 
an evil. 

12. And I add in conclusion, *^She was tliethou 
of Him who moves tìu worlds** that is, God, tha 
may be understood that through the Divine purp 
nature produced such a result. And here ends ali 
second prìncipal part of this canzone. 
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Chapter IX. 

L The order of the present book demands t 
(having first discussed the two parts of this canz 
according to my intention) we should proceed to 
thirdf in which I intend to clear the canzone e 
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reproach that might bc advcrsc to it.' And it Is thìs 
— that bcfore I carne to compose it, this lady appcar* 
\ng to me to bear a somewhnt cruel and haughty 
ilemcanour towards me, I wrotc a little Ballata* 
diich I callcd this lady proud and piiìlcss, which 
-oenis opposed to what ive havc just said of her. 
And, thcrcforc, I turn to the canzone, and under / 
colour of teaching it how to cxcusc itsclf, I cxcusc 
(ha othcr [poem]. And this is a figure, tliis speaking 
10 inanimate things, which is called by the rhetorìcians 
prosopopirìa, and the poets use it very oftcn. 

2 "Canzone mint, mef /links in contrariwìse Theu 
sl'ùikesl" etc. The mcaning of this [third part] it is 
bcit for me to divide into thrcc parts, in ordcr that it 
niay be.more easily undcrstood. First is stated that 
for wliich an cxcuse is ncccssary [i.e. the accusation] ; 
[hen we proceed to the cxcusc itself, when I say, 
"Tlioit knowcit the sly," etc. ; finally, I speak to the 
canzone, as to a pcrson instructccl as to what has to 
bedone, when I say, "And thus cxcuse tkysclf, if nced 
thtre be." 

3. I say first, then, O Canzone, who spcakest of this 
Lady with such praisc, it secms that thou art adverse 
to one of thy sisters. I say sister as a simililadc, 
bccausc as a woman born of the samc father is called 
i sister, so a man m^iy cali sister a worlc produccd by 
the same author;' becausc our work is, in a certain 



' The reproach ofobscuriEf (tee CiHiE',, ili. l), 
■ The 00* barinninc " Ve who do know how 

(BilUu IO, Ed. FraL.ofthe OxuaiVr/. ecc p. 1 
' In Sonaci M (Ed. Fnt.) Dante um (he «pr 

'• Ibe lame iciwc, uid in Sonaci J4 he calli lui 
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sense, bcgotten. And I teli why it seems adverse to 
the other, by saying — thou makest out this one to be 
humble, and the other haughty, that is, cruci and dis- 
dainful, which is equivalent to it 

4. Having stated the accusatìon, I go on to the 
excuse by an example, wherein I show that the 
truth sometimes diflcrs from the appearance, and 
that both may be true in certain aspects. I say, 
•* 77/^1^ knowest tlu sky is ever brighi and cUar^* that 
is, it is always clear, but for some reasons we may be 
sometimes allowed to cali it cloudy. For hcre we 
must know it is properly light and colour that are 
visible, as Aristotle says in the second Of tlu Soul,^ 
and in the book On Sense aftd Sensation, Certainly 
other things are visible, but are not properly [so- 
called] because they are perceived by other senses, 
so that they cannot be called properly visible or 
tangible ; and such are form, size, number, motion, 
and rest ; which things, being perceived by severa! 
senses, we cali common objects of sense.' But colour 
and light are properly visible^ because only compre- 
hended by the sight. These visible things, whether 
perceived by one sense or by ali, in as far as they 
are visible, enter our eyes (I do not mean the thir)gs 



' De Anima, ii. 6, '* Sensibile igitur trìforiam dividitur. • . . Atqae 
proprìum id sensibile dico, quod alio sensu sentiri non potest . . . 
Communia vero sunt hsec, motus, quies, numerus, figura et magnituda 
Talia namque nollius sunt propria sensus, sed omnibus communia 



sunt." 



' *' The common objut^ that the sense deceives.** 

KPurg^ 29. 49) 
The common object of sense is that which diflerent things perceptibk 
hy more than one sense may bave in common ; the fartitular objtct thai 
perceptible by one sense alone, which dbtinguishes that thing from 
otben. 
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:hefnsclves, but their forms) by the diaphanous 

medium, not actually, but as an ìmagc, almost as in 

iMnsparcnt glass.^ And in the humour that is in the 

^upil of the eye, this influx (which by its means 

■ luakes form visìble) tcniiinates, bccausc this humour 

\i backed up almost like a mirror, which is glass 

backcd with lead ;' so that this [imagc] can go no 

furthcr, but stops hcrc, likc a spcnt ball. So that 

' lorm, which does not show in a transparent medium, 

nere becomes visible ; * and this is why an image 

, appcars in leaded glass, and not in any othcr. From 

I ilie pupil, the spirit of vision * (which goes from 

ihcncc to the front part of the brain, wherc the seri-' 

: ticnt power is, as in its source) ìnstantly, and without 

; lapse of lime, reprcsciits it [the ima^je] thcrc, and 

' ilius we sec Whcrcforc, that this vision should be 

: ttuc, that is, exactly lil;c the thing sccn, it is neces- 

! sary that the medium through which tlie image 

I rcaches the eye should be without colour, and also 

\ ine humour of the pupil ; otherwise the visiblc image 



* "Such u Ihiough poliiihcil and irant^porcnl glass. 
Or vialeni ciynalline and undii[urbcd." 

(/•ar.. 3. .0.) 
aliin word \ hivc Innslalcd here "ai wi ìmagc" ii inltii- 
:nl/, which Giuliani inlcrprcli 31 abovc ; bui Fraltcelli and Ihc 
e Edilois my il ineans accoiiUng lo ai being in the iiUcHtim of 
^alor. *' Inlenllon " in Ihe tcholaMic lani^age lignif/ing the 
r icsembUmu of a ihiog ({''archi), il tecms lo me the timpler 
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caddi glass. 



' Litnally, " shincs where it ilopi." " A» b watcc Cace answcfc 
1^ race " (Pro*, xxviii. iS). 
' "Speakiii(> apccially to ihe ipirìc oTviuaa" [yita Hiuua, { 1). 
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will be tinged with the colour of the medium and 
with that of the pupil. And therefore those who 
wtsh to make things appear of some particular colour 
in a mirror, interpose that colour between the glass 
and the lead, so that the glass remains iìlled with 

y I it Plato and other philosophcrs said * however, that 

I our sight did not consist in the visible entering the 

eye, but in the power of sight going forth to the 
visiblc. And this opinion is reproved as false by 
the Pbilosopher in his book on Sense and Sensation. 
6. Considcring that this is our mode of sccing, il 
will be readily observed that evcn though the stars' 

' f be always bright and shining, and bave no chang< 

except that of locai movement (as is proved in th( 
book Of Heaven and Earth), they may from man) 
causcs appear to be neither bright nor shining, becau» 
of their medium [the atmosphere], which changc 
continually. This medium has much or little ligh 
according to the presence or abscnce of the sun 
and in the presence of the sun, the medium (whici 
is transparent) is so full of light that it overpower 
the stars, and therefore they seem no longer brillianl 
And this medium changes also from subtle to gross 
from dry to damp, according to the vapours of th< 
earth, which are continually rising. This mediuir 
by these changes, gives to the image of the star 
transmittcd by it a certain dimness when it is thicl 
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" Sce noce to Caiuone a, ver. 5. I cannoc Bod any place in the Cm 
mtdia or elsewhere where tki star neccssarìly meaiu tJU ium, I 
seemi to be alwayt put, as bere, by synecdoche for iJu start, la Ui 
Infirmo^ a. 55, we read— 

'* Her eyes were shining brighter tban tki tUr^ 

whidi Scvtautni nplaias to mctn thè stars. 
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and certain colours according to its dryncss or 

, humidity.' 

; 6. Then, agaìn, they [the stara] may appcar thus 

[obscurcd] by fault of the visual organ, tiiat is, the 
; eye, which by dìseasc or fatiguc is changcd in colour 

and bccomes weak; so that it oftcn happens that if 
; the membrane of the pupi! he sufTuscd with blood 
■ from the cffect of some malady, evcrything looks 
: tià ; and therefore tlie stars also would look rcd." 
i And whcn the sjght is wcak, it suffcrs from a dis- 
ì ])crsion of the spirìTs [of vision],* so that thìngs do 
: not look united but disjoincd, almost as our writing 
; docs upon wet paper. And this is why many, whcn ' 
' ibcy wish to read, remove the writing furthcr from 
' ihcir eyes, becausc thcn its imagc comes to thcm 
i more easily and more clcarly, and so the Icttcrs 
; borome plaincr to the sight. And thcrcforc even the 
! slars may seem blurrcd ; and 1 cxpcrienccd this the 
; very year that this canzone was born, bccause, having 
' «caried my eyes with too much rcading, I wcakencd 
! my sight so much^ that ali the stara scemed to me 



or the tun fccbiycniora in ainong ih 

Wiile wishtd lo omit the word» "iltyncis or," ai Ihe dryncii of ihc 
•il doci noi alTect colour ; bui Ih» ù noi accordine lo ihc phyud ol 
l'ante, u Giuliani j usi ly remarlis. 

' " I Kcmed lo i« ihi 
icotour that I knew thc] 

' Or Ihe viiual rayi. 

* Ulcnll]', " 1 10 weukcncd the vitunl spirìts." " To underslanri 
Ibe cxpieuioni 'viiual ipirils,' ' body of Ihc cye,' ctc, we hiive onljr lo 
"oW the lavine of ArìHotlc, that ' if the eye wcre un aniinale being, 
nioa woula be iti loal ; Tor ihii it ihe ideu eucoce of Ihe eye ' " (De 
•fiòma, bk. i.) (Davidioi]). Set £ ja of the fila Auova, where Dani* 
^taki of HiÀÉiiiiC front Vcak eyei oo «ccoit&l of much weepiac. 
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to bave their light obscured by some white mist^ 
And by a long rest in cold and dark places, and by 
cooling the body of the eye with fresh water, their 
scattered powers were reunited, and the former good 
condition of my sight returned. And thus we see 
many causes for the reasons noted, whereby the stan 
may seem to be other than they are 

Chapter X. 



: 



,.! ■ 

\ '\ 1. Leaving this digression, which was necessary 

\ jl that we might see the truth, I return to the propo- 

sition, and say that as our eyes at times consider, 
that is, judge, the condition of the sun to be other 
than it really is,|so this ballata judged this lady 
according to appearances, that differed from the truth 
\ ^ because of the infìrmity of the soul, which was moved 

by too much desire. And this I show whcn I say, 

^^ Because the soul did fear^^ so much, that everything 

I saw in hcr [this lady's] presence appeared scomful 

I to me. And bere be it known, that the more closely 

the active is united with the passive agent, so much 

the greater and stronger is the passion, as we may 

understand from what the Philosopher has said in his 

\ [book] On Generation. Therefore the closer the thing 

desired comes to him who desires it, the greater the 
desire is;' and the more passionate the soul, the 

' Albore^ as before explained, conveys an idea of the whiteoctt o( 
dawn. 

' **£ver]r beloved thing is the more beloved as it is nearcr the 
lover ** (ZV Mon.^ i. 13). 
I " And now before the splendours of the dawn 

^ That unto pil(>rìms the more grateful glow, 

As home returuing, aearer stUi they lodge." 
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more dosely U unitcs with the carnai, and the more 

cniircly k abandons the rational pan of itsclf, so that 

ihe pcrson can no longer judge likx a man, but as it 

ucrc likc an animai, according to appcarances, but 

iiot according to the truth. And this is why her 

. looks, which in reality wcre modcst. sccmed proud 

\ and cruci [to thìs fcarlul soul] ; and it was according 

i lo such a judgmcnt of the scnscs that that ballala 

I 5pokc./ And so wc may casily sce that the canzone 

' jiidgcs this lady according to the truth, by its vcry 

- discordance with the othcr one. 

\ 2. And not without rcason do I say, " Wlierex'er stu 

' may bend tur eyes on me" and not wherever / may 

; si;e her. But in this I wish to makc cvidcnt the 

! ijrcat power that ber eycs had over me ; for as if I 

; had bccn transparcnt, thcir rays peiictratcd every 

part of me,' And for this we might assign both 

naturai and supcrnatural reasons: but tet it suifice 

licn; to have said thus much ; in anothcr place I will 

discuss this more fittingly. 

3. Then when I say, "And thus exaise thyscìf if 
ntedtherebe" I command the canzone, for the reasons 
mcntioned, to cxcusc itsclf wherever it may be 
ncccssary, that is, wherever thcrc may bc any sus- 
picion of this contradiction ; which is none otiicr than 
lo say — let any one who considera that this canzone 
ilocs not accord with that ballala, mark the rcason 
hcre given. And such a figure is very laudable in 
rhctoric, and aUo ncccssary ; Chat is, this dirccting 
of the words to one person and the meanìng to 
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another; because admonitlon is always laudable and 
necessary, but is not always becoming in the mouth 
of evcry one. Whcrefore when the son is cc^nizant 
of the vices of the father, and when the servant b 
cognizant of the vices of his lord, and when the friend 
knows that shame would come to his friend through 
such admonition, or that it would diminish liis honour, 
or when he knows his friend to be not patient but 
wrathful under admonition, then this figure is most 
beautiful and most useful, and is called DissitnulatioH} 
And it is like the work of a wisc warrior, who attacks 
the fortress on one side in order to draw oflf the 
defence of the other, for the intention of the com- 
mander and the combat are not directed to the same 
point 
4. And I command this canzone also to beg this 
;| lady's permission to speak of her ; whcreby it may be 

I understood that a man should not presume to praise 

' I any one without well considering whether it would 

be pleasant to the person praised ; because a person 
often blames where he thinks he is praising, either 
by the fault of the speaker, or by the fault of him 
who listens.' Whence we need to use great discrction 
in this matter ; which discretion almost amounts to 
asking permission, as I bave told this canzone to do. 
And bere ends ali the literal meaning of this hook ; 
for the order of the work demands that we shoùM 
now proceed to the allegorìcal exposition, foUowing 
the truth • [i>. which is the true one]. 
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' Cmv., u. 13, par. 2. ' C^nv, iv. a, par. 4. 

* " lu allegory, that U» the hidden tmth " (Cmiv., u. i). 
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CriAPTER XI. 

L RETURNINC again to the bcginning, as our 
order dcmands, I say that thls lady is that lady 
[he intcllect who is called Philosophy. But because 
praise naturally inspircs one with a dcsìrc to know 
the person praìsed, and to know a thing is to know 
what it is considéred in itsclf and in ali ìts causcs,' 
as the Philosopher says in the first of the PhysUs ; 
mA this the namc does not^ expiain lalthough it 
signifies it, as ìs said in the fourth of the Melapitysics' 
where it is said that the dcfinition is that rcason that 
the name significs) ; thercforc it is now propcr that 
bcforc wc procccd with hcr praìscs wc should cxplain 
ivhat this Philosophy is, that is, what this. namc 
significs. And having explained this, we can thcn 
mare eflcctivcly trcat the prcsent altegory. And I 
n'ill first teli to whom this namc was first given, and 
thcn I will procccd to ìts dcfinition and signi fication. 

2. I say, then, that of old in Italy, almost from the 
beginniiig oC the foundation of Rome (which was 
scven hundred and fifty years, a little more or less, 
hefore the coming of the Saviour, according to the 



' " Contiilered in iiself »nd ali ilsMiii^j" isihcreatlinEof Ftalieelii : 
hit Giuliani Tcads lauic, antl not coti, oh (he authorily of [he pa>si|;e 
fioin Ariilolle hcre referrvcl lo; " Tuitc uiiamijuamqat nm, icirt loa 
fulaniHJ, tum cauiai prilla], pritKÌpìaqut prima ti uifut ad tkmiula 
apuiamm" iP*/t.. 11). 

' Giuliani luppliesthli "nM," which tcFinsquilenecesuiy lothetense. 
Ht thmlu ihal ihe Eopyiits have mule a mistake hcre in iuLAlilulin£ 
)•■ bc n., M it il in the lixIÀ boolt that Atiitolle sayi, " Qutrum- 
nmqut ralh al definiti^." But in both booki he %a.y% lepeatedly ihit 
" 1 dcGnilion decina the euence of a thing." 
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writings of Paul Orosius^), almost in the tim( 
Numa Pompilius, second king of the Romans, ti 

( lived a most noble philosopher, called Pythago 

;; And that he was of that age, appears from sometli 

; i alluded to incidentally by Titus Livius in the j 

I part of his hook. And before him the follower 

science were called, not philosophers, but wise 11 
such as were those seven most ancient sages wh 
names are stili known to fame ; the first of wh 

: was called Solon, the second Chilon, the ti 

Perìander, the fourth Thales, the fifth Cleobulus, 
sixth Bias, the seventh Pittacus. This Pythago 
being asked if he called htmself a wise man, den 
himself that name, and said that he was not wise, 
a lover^of wisdom. And thencc it happcned afi 
wards that ali students of wisdom were called loi 
of wisdom, that is, philosophcrs ; for philo and sop 

J ì ì" Greek are equivalent to love and wisdom, Whei 

we may see that these two words make up the na 
philosoplier^ that is to say, lover of wisdom ; wh 
we may observe is not a term of arrogance, but 
humility. From this came the nanie of its spe< 
^cty philosophy, as from friend came the name of 
special act, friendship. Whence we may see, o 

' " The advocate of the Christian centurìes, 

Out of wbo»e rhetorìc Augustine was furnished." 

{Par,, la lao 
Paul Orosius was a Spanish presbyter, bora at Tarra^rona, near 
dose of the foaith century. In his youth he visited St. Auj^tin 
Afrìcat then went to Palestine to complete his studies under SL ler 
at Bethlehem, and while there arraigned Pelagios for heresy be/ore 
Bisbop of Terusalem. The work by which he is diiefly known is 
Sevtn Bùoks cf Hist9rUs, a chronide of the world from the creatioi 
his own time. Of this work (whidi was also translated into An; 
Saxoo by King Alfred) St. Augustine availed hin«elf in writing 
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^idcrinj the mcaning of the first and sccond words, 
ihat philosophy is no other than a fricndship for 
«isdom, or rather for knowledge ; whcreforc any 
fine might bc called a philosophcr, according to that 
naturai love whtch ìnspires ali men with a desire for 
knoivlcdgc' But because the cssential passions [of 
liuinnn nature] are common to ali, we do not speak 
of ihcm by a word which defines any onc who may 

■ patticipate in them ; thus, wc do not say, " John the , 
iVlcnd of Martin," meaning solely that naturai fricnd- 
liness which malces alt men cach other's friend, but 

; ihat fricndship over and above the naturai [impulse] 
HJiicli is special and distinct in particular persona.- 
Thus no one is called a philosophcr on account of A 
thii common love [of knowlcdi^c], \ 

3, It is the opinion of Arisiotlc, in the cighth of 

\ ik Ethks} that he may be callcd a friend whosc 
fricndship is not concealcd from the person bcloved, 
and to whom also the b eloved person is a friend, so 
that their good will is;|niutual^ * and this must come ■ 

; ciihcrfrom advantag^^TpIcasure, ordisintercstedness. 

' And thus, in order to bc a philosophcr, therc must bc 
the love of wìsdom inspiring one of the parties with 
affection, and thcre must be the study and devotion 
ivhich makc the other also affcctionatc, so that 
intlmacy and demonstrations of good wilt may arise 

' Csm., L I ; ili. 15. 

' Zthìit, yììl 3. whcre Ariitolle describcs ihc Ihree kind» of friend- 
rUp, uiiìng rroDi adnala£c, plcuurc, uid disio Icratedneu. 
• ■' The love 

Kiniitcd by virlue aye anothcr kindlet, 
Providcd outwardly ili flame appeal." 

■ {Pfrg.. ti. IO.) 
" Love Ihat cicuicth no ooc kived from loving." 
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/ between them ; because without love and without 
study one cannot be called a philosopher, but it is 
I necessary that both should exist And just as friend. 

1 ship for the sake of advantage or pleasure is not true 

1 frìendship, but accidentale as the Ethics demonstrates,^ 

4 I so philosophy for the sake of pleasure or of profit is 

I I not true philosophy, but accidental. Therefore no 

one should be called a true philosopher who is the 
friend of a partial wisdom ; like many who delight 
in repeating poems and in studying them, and who 
take pleasure in studying rhetoric and music, but fiy 
from and abandon the other sciences, which are ali 
J f members of [the body of] wisdom. Nor should he 

be called a true philosopher who is the friend of 
wisdom for the sake of profit ; such as are those 
lawyers, doctors (and nearly ali the rcligious), who do 
not study for the sake of knowledge, but to gain 
riches and dignities;' and if givcn that which they 
mean to acquire, they no longer pursue their studici 
And as of ali kinds of friendship, that whiòh exists 
for the sake of profit is the least worthy to be called 
friendship, so such as these bave less right to the 
name of philosopher than any of the others. But 



' In the chapter quoted above. Accidintal in the scholastic lenx 
of not essential or necessary. 

' Dante never missed an occasion to reprobe greed in the Church or 
ebewbere (see Coftv,, i. 9, par. I, where he reproves thote vho 
pursue literature for gain). 

** One aAer laws, and one to aphorìsms 
' Was going, and one foUowing the prìesthood.** 

{Par., II. 4*) 

" Not for the world which people toil for now, 
• •••••• 

But through hit longing after the true manna." 

(/W*^ 12. 83-S4-) 
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because a friendship founded upon disinterestedn 

is true and perfect and perpetuai, so that phtlosoph]^ 

is true and perfect which is inspired solely by a\ 

sincere love without any other cònsideration, and by\ 

the goodness of the soul beloved ; that is, by a \ 

righteous desire and for a righteous reason. And as ^ 

truc friendship among mcn makes them love each 

.»therentirely, so we may say that the true philosopher \ 

loves Wisdom entirely, and that Wisdom lovcs the 

philosopher entirely, inasmuch as she draws him 

uholly to herself, and allows none of his thoughts to , 

wander to other things. Whcnce this Wisdom saysi 

in the Proverbs of Solomon,* " I love them that love 

me." And as true friendship, apart from the soul, 

considcred solely in itself, has for stibject^ the 

knowledge of virtuous action, and iot fonti the desire 

for it ; so philosophy, apart from the soul, considered 

by itself, has for subject the' understanding, and for 

form an almost divine love for the intelligible.' And 

as the efficient cause of true friendship is goodness, 

so the efficient cause of philosophy is truth. And as I 

the end of true friendship is the virtuous delight that 

procceds from the intercourse* proper to humanity, 

that is, according to reason (as Aristotle scems to 

feci in the ninth of the Ethics\ so the end of philo- | 




' Piov. Tiil 17. 

t 



*' Ncver from the welfare 
Of iti own subject caa love turo its tight.'* 

(/V#y., 17. 106.) 
^iihjett in fcholastic language, in its roost rcstrìcted acnse, may, u bere, 
mean an entity, but generai]^ means the underlying element, "the 
cau^ of accident ; " and ^rm is thevital prìnciple of a tbing. 
' Pederzini explains, ''the thing to bc understood." 
* Gialiani preiers to read *' twanimity," defined by Aristotle (Etkia^ 
>!• 6) u €9m€rUd éeti^tu 
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sophy is that most excellent delight whicly^uflers 
no intermission or defect, that is, the trueMielicity 

V / which is acquired in the contemplation of truth.^ 

And thus we may see who this my lady now is, by 
ali these her causes, and heir^^ison ; and why she is 

il called Philosophy ; and who is the true philosopher, 

and who is one by accidente 

}! 4. But because sometimes, in some fervour of the 

mind, the one and the other subject ' of actions or 

li • passions may be called by the name of the action 

'! or the passion itself (as Virgil does in the second of 

the jEneid^ where he calls Hector* "O light" — which 
is action — " and hope of the Trojans 1 " . which is 
passion, because he was neither tight nor liope^ but 
was the subject [or source] whence carne to them the 
light of counsel, and the subject in which they reposed 
ali their hope of safety ; and as Statius does, in the 
fifth of the T/ubaid, whcn Hypsipyle* says to 
Archemoros, "O consolation of things and country 
lost, O honour of my servitude ! " • and as we say 
daily, when pointing out a friend, " Behold my friend- 
ship ; " ' and the father calls his child " my love ") ; so^ 
( by long custom, the sciences on which Philosophy 
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; * Cmiv., iii. 8, par. a ; Hi. 13, par. a. 

t ' In the scholastic sense of the non-essentiaL 

* See note 2, par. 3, of this chapter. 

* Ali the texts have yiituas, an evident error, as the passage refemd 
I to (y£M,, ìL 281) reads, ** ^utòus Htctor^ ab orit ExpKtaUvemsV^ 

' '* There, with his tokens and with ornate words, 
' Did he decóve Hypsipyle." 

(/i^., 18. 91O 

* ** O rerum et patrìae solamen ademptse, 
Serritiique decusl ** 

(/»/*.,▼. 678.) 

' ' " Ffùndship, in this rery pictty use of the term, is not foond in 

1 tha dicUooaiy " (PerUcarì). 
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iiioit ferventi/ fixes hcr gazc are callcd by her name, l 
>Lich as Naturai Science, Morals, and Metaphysics. ' 
; U'hich latter, becausc more necessarily doca this 
Udy fix her gaze thereon. and with more fervour, is 
called the first Phiiosophy.* Whencc we may sce 1 
hnw, in a sccondary manner, the [othcr] scIcnces are 
calicd Philosophy. And since we havc secn how the 
first of al] is truc Phììosophy in its esscncc ' (which is 
this lady of whom I speak), and how her noble namc 
his bccn givgn by custom to the scienccs, I wiil 
procced furtner with her praises. 



; Chapter XII. 

1. In the first chapter of this hook the reason that 
movcd me to write this canzone was so thoroughly 
discusscd that there is no nccd to discuss it further, 
becausc by the exposltion alrcady gìvcn [of the Icttcr] 
il may be very rcadily deduccd.^ And thcrefore, 
sccording to the divisions made for the litcral 
meaning, I will run through this,* [the allegorical], 
turning the sense of the letter [into allcgory] whcrevcr 
il may be necessary. 



' The nliiots dillet very much ilxiul Ihis wnlsnec. The trae iuMn- 
"iGHrcms lo be ihal "Philosophy" U more nearly ikin lo Metapliy.-ic» 
liuti lo the olhei sciencei, anci Ihal, Iheiefore, Melaphy-.ics il propcrly 
ullcd "Ihc tini Philosopiiy," u ìa Cskv., L 1, and li. 14. 

' Or in ihe abslricl. 

' Or recollecled. Danl-e uscs ihe word ridurtn in the ume teoie, 
in/Vr?., 13, 15, "If IhoiL recali lo mind." eie. 

' Fiaiicelli wiihei to nuke " Ihis " tefer lo the cinione, hut il Kcmi 
lo me that the tense ìi qui le plain, especially as. al ibe end oC eh. IO, 
Diale hudeclared Ihat, havìng lìnisbed the Ulrral eipoiilion, he wiihei 
lo procced to Ihe aUtgorùal (ai tnu). 
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2. I say, ^ Love, that within my mind doth 1 
• ■' discourse." By iSn^^ I mean the study^ I have gj 

to gain the love of this lady. Here we must k; 
that study may he taken in two senses. It is 

'' ^ [kind of] study which leads man to the acquisi 

of art and science, and another which (ha^ 
acquired them) he employs in their practice. i 

^' ^ the former it is that I here cali lave, which infor 

my mind with continuai, novel, and most 1 

\} meditations upon this lady, as has been shown ab 

;| such as are generally the result of the study 

gives to win friendship, because in desiring the fri 

li ship one first thinks a great deal about it Su< 

the study and the affection which in men gcnei 
precedes the begetting of friendship, when Lo\ 
already bom on the one side, and desires and sti 
that it may be on the other; because, as has 1 
Isaid above, Philosophy exists when the soul 
/ Wisdom become such friends that the one is ent 

[ pelovcd by the other. Nor is it necessary in 

present exposition [of the allegory] to discuss 
first verse (which was done as a proem to the li 
explanation), because by means of that first 
position] it is very easy to make out its seconc 
allegorical] meaning. 

3. Therefore we must go on to the second ^ 
(which is the beginning of the subject), there u 

* In hook il eh. i6, Dante says, " By Ativ, in this allegory, is a 
to be understood that study [or devotion] of the soni enamoure 
thing to that thing.'* In the Commedia^ he uses the word in two i 
as here ; in Purg,^ 1%. 58, we have '* the study [Le, instinct] of ti 
to make its honey," and in the same canto, line 105, we read 
study [ùi, derotion] to good works may qaicken grace." li 
scntcncc of the C^mvif we have first imtmct, like that of the he 
thcQ dev9iiùti^ like that of the virtnoiis to good works. 
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I say, " The sun, that daiiy circlcth round the world." 
licrc he it known that as it is coiivcnient wìth this 
subject to treat of things not perccptible by the 
>(;nses by means of things perccptible, so it is also 
convcnieiit to treat of incomprchensible things by 
iiioans of things that are intelligiblc* And sincc in 
ihc litcral cxposition we bcgan by spcaking of the , 

. c.irporal and scnsible sun. so now we have to spcalc / 

' i<i the spiritual and incomprchensible Sun, which is V 

God,* / 

1 Thcrc is no scnsiblc thing in ali the world mord 
iiorthy to be an ìmage of God than the sun, whichj 
with its scnsible light illumincs first ìtsclf, and thch| 
^11 cclcstial and elcmcntary bodics;' so God first 
illumines Hiinsclf with intcllcctual light, and thcn 
liic cclcstial and other Intelligcilccs.* The sun vivifies 1 
ali things by its beat, and if it corrupts some, it is not 
;is an intentional cause, but as an accidental cncct ; 
.iiid so God vivifies ali ihings by His goodncss, and 
jfany are wickcd, it is not the Divine intentìon that 
ihcy should be so, but it happcns from some accidcnt 

' 5n Cmv.. ili. E, par. S ; iv. 10, 16, li. 
' "The Sun oflhc angeli." 

tP<„.. la 5J.) 

"Thal Sun which irradiato alt our band." 

{Par., 3S- S4-) 
" Thal high Lighl which of iuclf it truc" 

(Par., 33. S*.) 
* " He who ali the woild cnlightcu." 

{Por.. K. t.) 

II beiog ihe opinion of Dante'i lime ttial a/l Ihe tUrs derìved their lighl 
Iroin the »ua. 

' It il Giuliani who lue^eiti rcading laltlligtmts bere, itutcad of 
iiiiilligiUi [thingi]. 

"And M • minor, one it&ecVk the other." 

{Pmts., is- 7S-1 
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in the working out of the intended efTect^ For if 
God created the good and the wicked angels, He did 
not create both with intention, but only the good. 
Then followed, apart from His intention, the wicked- 
ness of the evil spirits ; but not so far apart from His 
intention that God did not know how to see within 
Himself beforehand ali their wickedness. But such 
was His loving desire to produce the spiritual creature, 
that the prescience that some of them would come 
to a bad end could not, and should not, deter God 
from their production ; for it would not rcdound to 
/ the praise of Nature if, knowing well that a certain 
\ part of the flowers of some tree would be lost, shc 
Sshould allow it to produce none, and on account of 
(the sterile should give up the production of the 
' fruitful. I say, then, that God, who comprehends ali 
things (for His comprehension is His encircling*), 
sees nothing so fair as when He looks upon the place 
where this Philosophy is.' For although God, be- 
holding Himself, sees ali things at once, since the 
distinction of things is in Him (as the efTect is in the 
cause), He also beholds them as distinct Thereforc 
He sees this lady to be absolutely the most noble of 
ali, inasmuch as He sees her most perfectly in Himself 
and in His Esscnce. For if we recali to mind what 
has been said before, Philosophy is a loving use of 



* **Tbe occasion of the fall was the accursed 
Presumption of that one, whoro thou hast xecn 
By ali the burdeo of the world oppressed." 

{Par., 29. ^y) 
' ** The tun, that dafly circUtk round the world." 
' " For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above ali the Ofder 
of stars : bcing oompared with the light, she is found before it " 
(Wild. YiL 29). 
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Wisdom ; which «cists above ali in God, bccause in 
ilim is supreme Wisdom, and supreme Love, and 
jupreme Power,' which cannol cxist clscwhere, cxcept 
ns it procceds froin Him. Thcreforc the Divine 
philosophy is of the Divine Essence, bccause in Him 
can be nothing addcd to His essence; and she is 
most noble, bccause the Divine essence is most noble ; 
dTid she exists in Him pcrfcctly and truly, as it were 
by eternai wedlock." With thcolher intel igenecs she 
abides in a less perfect manncr, aa a bctovcd,^ whom 
no lover enjoys entirely, but satìsfics his longing by 
[jazing upon ber face. Whereforc we may say that 
God sces no othcr thing (that is, comprehends 
nothing) so noble as this lady ; I say no other thing, 
inasmuch as He secs and distinguishes other things, 
as ivc bave said, secing that He is the cause of ali. 
Oh, most noble and most exccllcnt heart, that hath 
with the Bride of the Emperor* of 



"Divin. 



cated IT 



' " Foi she ii a breath of ihe power of God, and B pure Innuenct- 
Aiiwing from the glory oC the Alniighly. . . . tìhe ia Ihe biighcncu of 
UE cverlistinc; Li[;hr, the un&pollcd minoiorthe powei □( God, and the 
im^Se of H« fioclnew " [Wisd. viL 25-16). 

'■' O love of the first lover, Divine !" Dante cjlls Beatrice (/far.. 
1. 1 18). The wortl druda here means the i^jtil of love, the bcloveU 
one. innead of ìts usuai meaning of "lovcr." "I lovcd hcr, and soughi 
'ici out from my youlh. I dcsiretl tu make her my ipou.sc, nmt I wa> 
i lover of ber beauty "(Wisd. viii. a). "The first man knew her not 
Trfcctly ; no more ih*ll the list lìnd her out " (Ecclus. x>iv. aS}. 
* "That EiHftrar who leicni above." r 

Un/., I. t24.) 
" The Emftrer who reitnelh e' 



(Par. 



..<&) 



irCfttì*- ■" ■•■■ 
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Heaven I and not Bride only, but most delectable 
Sister and Daughter ! ^ 

Chapter XIII. 

L Having seen how» in the beginning of this lady's 
praises, it was subtly said that she is of the Divine 
Substance,' prìmarily considered, we must now proceed 
to see how I say she exists secondarily in the causated 
IntcUigences." I say, then, *^ Ali the celestial Power i 
gau on fur ; " where it must be observed that I say 
celestial in that relation to God before mentioned; 
and this excludes those Intelligcnces who are exiled . , 
from their celestial country, and who cannòt philo- |. 
sophize;^ because love is entirely extinct in them, 
and to philosophize, as has been already said, we 
must bave love.* Wherefore we see that the infemal 
Intelligences are dcprived of the sight of this most 

> *< The Bridi of holincss." 

(/i/., 19. 3.) 
** In that same hour the BrùU of God ariseth." 

(/%ir., la I4a) 
« Whom Christ in His own blood had made His BrùU,** 

{Par., 31. 3.) 
" O holy sister mine, that doth implore ai ! " 

(Par,, 24. 28.) 
(See Cotnf,, iL 16, last par.) 

' " Therefore Divine Philosophy is of the Divine Essente *' (mc 
previous chapter). 

* '* Ovenecing ali things, and going throagh ali understanding, pnre, 
and most subtile spirits " ( Wisd. vii 23). 

* *' The people dolorous, who have lost for aye 
The good of the intellect." 

(/»/., 3. x; ; and see note i, next page.) 

* '* Philosophy bcing a hving use of wisdoro ;** and, as Fomari sapi 
'* Dante believes love necessary to knowledge, and wisdom is, for him, 
love and knowledge, love coming even before knowledge, or rather 
knowledge being in proportion toìove." 
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beautiful one ; and bccausc shc ìs the beatitude of 
the intcllect,' her loss is most bitter and full of ali 
so ITO w.' 

2. Then when I say, "And ali ker Jailhful lovers 
Iure belo-M" I descend to show how, in a secondar/ 
' manncr. she also comcs to human intelligence ; of 
ivhich human phìlosophy my book gocs on to treat, 
praising it, I say, then, ihal those who love her here, 
ihat is, in thìs Ufe, feel her in thcir thoughts, not 
always, but when Love makes thcm feci her peace.* 
Hcrc we must noticc three things which are touched 
upon in this texL The first is when it is said, " ali 
ìur Jaithful lovers" where they seem to he dis- 
tinguished from mankind in gcnctral ; and it is ncccs- 
sary to do this, bccause (according to what Ìs quite 
evidcnt, and is purposely discussed in the following 
book*) the grcatcr part of mankind live more accord- 
ing to the scnses than the rcason. And for those f 
«ho live according to the senses, to love her is 1 
impossible, because they can have no apprchension I 
of her. 

3. The second thing is when I say, " When Love 
hatli viade thein feel" etc, whcre thcre secms to be a 
distinction of time ; for alchough the Intelligcnces 
separate [from mattcr, i.e. the Angels] can behold this 



"The truc bcilUudc contìjlt ir 
The good of Ihe inlcUccl, sayi 
a\. I nomai Aquinis, U Tnith (sce Ctiw., i. l; ii. 14 ; iii. j ; iv. 31). 
' " Thesc hnve no longer my hopc of death. 
And ihii blind lire of ihvin i> 10 dcbased 
Th«t Ihef txt CQ>ious of ali oibcc fate." 

(/-/. 3. 46.) 
' " The caiit«n[incQt whìch in Parodile ii pecpeiiul, unnot 
Ime b« Hicb " (Cimi'., iii. 8, par. 3). 
* Book iv., liMtiog of the Noble LiTc. 
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lady continually, neverthcless human intellige 
cannot do this ; because human nature (apart fi 
that which satisfìes the intellect and reason) has n 
of many things besides contemplation for its 2 
tenance ; wherefore our wisdom comes to us 
occasionally, and not as an actual thing/ and thi 
not so with the othcr InteUigences, who alone posi 
a perfect intellectual nature. Thercfore, vvhcn 
soul is not in the act of contemplation, we car 
truly say that she is in Philosophy, except in so fai 
she has the habit of it,' and the power to awaken 
and therefore this lady is sometimes with those \ 
love her here below, and sometimes not 

4. The third thing is when I teli the time w 
these are with her ; that is, when Love makes ti 
feel her peace; which means only when mar 

(actually absorbed in contemplation, for devotior 
this lady does not make one feci her peace, excep 
the act of speculation.' And thus we sce how 
lady abides primarily with God, secondarily \ 
the other Intelligences separate [from matter] in t 
continuai contemplation of her, and then with 
human intellect in its discontinuous contemplatici 

' That is, Wisdom is not prcscnt with us as an essential port 01 
nature, as she is with the angels (see Conv,^ iii. 7). 

' This is the literal translation of this sentence, which secms to 1 
that we can only cali our soul one with Philosophj (except y 
actually engaged in speculation) in so far as she has the habit of l 
with her, and the power to a^i^-aken her. 

* The word *' devotion '* in the originai is '* study,'* and here it 1 
as if Dante made the distinction of ali mystics between the knowi 
acquired by the intellectual faculties and that received by spù 
intoitioQ. 

''There is a light above, that visible makes 
God the Creator unto erery creature, 
Who in His sight alone doth ieel His peace." 

(Z)»'., ja IO 



/ 
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5. Xcvcrlhclcss, the man wlio takes her as his 
soicrcign lady shouid always be callcd pkihsopher, 
evcn though he be not always engagcd in the supreme 
ad of philosophy ; because othcr men are usuali/ 
iiamcd from their habit [of lifc']. Whence wc cali 
,1 mail z'^oà, not only while performing virtuous 
.Kiions, but because he has the habit of goodncss; 
.ind wc cali a man eloquent, evcn whcn he is noi 
■jicakliig, because he has the habit of elo<iucncc, or 
lalkin- wcll. 

6. And as regards this philosophy, in so far as 
human intelligence partakes of it, the followiug 
praiscs are now to be set forth, a grcat part of it» 
bounty beìng bcstowed upon human nature, I say 
ncxt, tlicn, " And He who gives Iter taketh such deligkl 
l'I ìur swcct being" from whom, as from the primal 
fount, it is dcrived, that in her the capacity of our 
nature is excccdcd, [although] that is beautiful and 
;:;ood.^ Thcrcfore, of ihose who come lo associate 
lutli her, few come whcre they can propL-rly bc said 
tj hiivc acquired the habit of philosophy, because 
lliat first study (in which Ihìs habit is gcncratcd) 
eannot acquire her in perfection.^ And herc wc see 
her supreme praise, in that, pcrfcct or impcrfcct, shc 
nevcr loses the namc of perfection. And on account 
of this cxccllence of hors, it is said that the soul of 
l'hilosopliy " SItines through the mortai f rame in vjhUh 



lin^s shouid be named afler Ihe highcsl nobiliiy of ihtir forni " 
i. b|. Thal man has a righi tot»; callcd ptiilotophcrlhegcneril 

»ho» life ii contemplalivc. 
v.,m.(,, par. 4- 

CoHv., iii. II, where we ire told ihil the /nt ituify a ihe 
ihal impeli man to ihe punuU of knowlcdge, ihe ilrvtui ihv 

he display! b (he UM odi. 
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it dwells;** that is, that God fìlls her always < 
His light^ And here we must recali to mind \ 
I I has been said above, that Love is lYi^fonn of Pi 

j I sophy,' and is therefore here called her souL W 

Love is manifest in the use of Wisdom, and this 
brìngs with it wonderful beauties, that is, conten 
any condition of tinne, and disdain of those th 
which other men make their masters.' Whem 
happens that the other miserable ones who see 
thinking over their defects, after feeling the desin 
•perfection, fall into the weariness of sighs ; and 
{ is meant where it says — 



" And the eyes of those on whom her light doth thine, 
Send messengen to the heart fiUed with desire, 
That take the air again in form of sighs.'' 



»• 



Chapter XIV. 

L As in the literal exposition, after the ger 
praises we descend to the special, first on the pai 
the soul, thcn on the part of the body ; so now 
text procecds, after the general, to the special ( 
mendations. Because, as has been said be 
Philosophy here has Wisdom for material sub 
and Love for form, and, as a compound of the 
the habit of contemplation. Whcnce in the folloi 



' '* Light intellectnal replete with love, 
Love of tnie good replete with ecstasy, 
Ecstasy that uanscendeth every sweetness.** 

(/\ir., 3a é 

' " Philosophy ... has for iu form an almost Divine love " {( 
iiu li). 

* '* Where the love of philosophy is resplendent, other loves 
dim and almost spcnt " (CW., iii. 14). 
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\cxs,t, bcginning "And Power Divine i&scends to 
.Iwdl in hcr" I mtend to praise the love which is") 
Mft of Philosophy. Here we must observe that for i 
[he virtue of otie thing to dcsccnd upon another, that 
otlicr thing must be broujjht lo the first onc's likencss; 
,is ive sec plainly in ali naturai agencies, whosc virtue, 
Jesccnding upon passive things, brings thcm to 
rcsomblc thcmselves [i>. thcse agencies] in so far as 
[iiey are capable of so doing. So we see the sun, 
l'nat, sending hìs rays bere bclow, makcs ali things 
lo rcscmble hìs own brightncss, as far as they, of 
liicir own nature, are capable of receiving light.' 
Thus I say that God brings this Love to His own 

; Ijkcness, in so far as it is possible for it to rcscmble 
Him. 

2. And I declare the quality of the thing crcated ' 
whcn I s^y," As in Ute angel that bcholds His face." 
ilcre we must observe that the first Agcnt, that is, 
God, gives to ali things of His power, cithcr by direct 

I rsys or by rcflccted splcndour* Whercfore the \ 
Divine Light shines dircctly upon the Intclligences,* I 

' "The grcalcM of the mirnslers of nalure, 

Who wilh the power of hcavcn the wotld impiinli." 

(Far., la 18.) 



"The prima! Lighl, (hit ali irradiates, 
By mod» u nuny is rcccived ihecein, 
Al are the splendoun wheiewiili it it maled." 

(Par., 29. 136.) 

* "Thai living Light 

Throiijh in own goodnes» reunite* iti rayi. 
In nine iubsiitencet. ai in a mirtor, 
ItKlf etenulljr remunlne Ooc." 
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and upon others is reflected from these first illumi- 
nated Intelligences.^ 

3. But because we have bere spoken of Ughi and 
spUndour^ in order that these worcls may he perfcctly 
understood, I will explain thcir difTerent mcanings 
according to the opinion of Avicenna.^ I say that [{ 
the custom of philosophy is to cali Heavcn Light} 
inasmuch as light has therein its primal source ; to 
cali light a ray ^ when it passes through the medium 
[of the atmosphcre] to the first body in which it is 
arrested ; to cali it spUndour whcn it is reflected from 
some directly illuminated thing.* I say, thcn, that 
the Divine Power without any medium draws this 
Love to its own likèness. And this may be made 
especially evident thus, because, the Divine Love being 
eternai, its object must of necessity be eternai also, 
that eternai may be the things that He loves.* And 
thus this [Divine Love] maketh this Love [which is 
the soul of Philosophy] to love, because Wisdom, to 

^ " Thence it descends to the làst potencies." 

" According to the Kabbala, as according to the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
ali that exists emanates from a source of infinite light. , . . Everything 
being an emanation from the Supreme Being, the nearer the creature 
approaches him, the more perfect it is ; the farther away in the scale of 
emanations, the more it loses in purity *' (Matter, Histùry 0/ CttMiiam, 
▼oLL p. 176, et seq,), 
' Opusigregium de Amma^ etc^ Venetiis, 1508. 

* ** O light eteme, sole in thyself that dwellest ! '* 

{Par., 3> 124.) 

• •* Even as water doth receive 

A ray of light, remaining stili onbroken.*' 

(Ar., 2. 3S.) 
* " O splendour of the living Light eternai ! " 

(Ar., 31. 139.) 

* " O Light eteme, sole in thyself that dwellest. 

Sole knowest thyself, and, known unto thvself 
And knowing, lovest and smilest on thyself I '* 



/ 
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ihich this Love indincs, is efòrnal.' Whercfore it is ' 
ivrittcn of her, " He creatcd me from the bcginnin^ | 
bcforc the agcs, and in the a^c to come 1 shall not i 
l'ail,"' And intheProverbsofSolomon* this Wisdom \ 
ssys, "I was set up fr^m evcrlasting." And in the 
bi:jiiining of the Gospcl of John her ctcrnity is ' 
l-hlniy dcclared.* And thus it comc3 to pass, tliat 1 
iilierc this Love [of Wisdom] shincs, al! other lovcs \ 
;;row dim and almost spent ; bccausc its eternai ) 
objcct subducs and ovcrpowcrs ali other objects 
beyond ali proportioh ; and therefore the most exccl- 
lent philosophers have plaìply shown this in thcir 
aciions, hy whìch wf know that thcy took no heed 
ofanything but Wisdom,* For this Dcmocritus took 
no care of his own person, and nevcr cut cither his 
beard, his hair, or his nails. Plato, indifforcnt to 
«wldly goods. cared notliiiig for royal dignity, for 
he was the son of a king.' Aristotlc, caring for no 



' Thil is, God inspires the soul of Philosophy wìih the love of 
Wiidom, which il elernil, and therefore pari of Ihc Divine nature. 

' Ecclui. xiiv. 9 1 and sce also U'i$d. ii. 9, " She was precent with 
Tlinn'hen Thou madesl the world." 

' Here Wiidom il idcntìScd wiih the Logoi (lee neit dupteri 
f-7ì- 

• " And therefore wlicn w< hcar or Me a ihing 
That keeps the soul ìnlcnlly lienl upon il, 
Time paiucs by, and we pcrccive it not. 
Becauie onc facuUy is tlial «hìch li&tcni, 
And olher that pojsessing ihe whole «oul ; 
The one il as ir bound, ibe olhcr fiee." 

(yVfy.,4.7-ia') 
' Dante muit have meant Ihii in a myslìcal tcnsc, or have been 
Hru^jr ignorant of riato'a life, aa "he was noi the ion of a kin^. 
■M oàd there been ìùngs in Aibcna Tor six centurie! befoie hi( lime. 
Km wu he enlirclr indifferent to worldly eooda, having; accepleil 
d|hl]r lalcntt froro Dionyiiiu to buy booki with. And he waa carefut 
hUadxCM lo the verge ofefreiiiinac7"(MiL Hdt.}. 
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other friend [than Wisdom], disputed w!th bis best 
friend (except ber ^) as wcll as witb tbe above-named 
Piata And since we are speaking of tbese, how 
. many others we fìnd ' tbat for the sake of these ideas 
bave beld tbcir lives in contcmpt, sucb as Zeno, 
Socrates, Seneca, and màny others I And tberefore 
it is evident tbat tbe Divine Power, in angeh'c mode,' 
in tbis Love desccnds upon men ; and to prove this, 
tbe text aftcrwards says, ^^ And Ut tlie lady fairwho 
doubts viy word^ Go wìure s/ie goes^ aiid study ali her \ 
ways!* By tbe lady fair is meant tbe noble and 
intellectual soul, frce in ber special power, wbich is 
reason ; ^ for other souls cannot he called ladies, but 
servants,* since they do not exist for tbemselves, but 
for others; and the Pbilosopher says, in tbe first 
of Metaphysics, tbat tbat tbing is free wbich exists 
for itself and not for anotbcr.* 

4. It says, " Go w/iere sìu goes, and study ali iter 
ways; " tbat is, associate witb tbis Love, and look upon 
tbat wbich is within it ; and it touches in part upon 
tbis where it says, "There where she speaks, de- 
scends," etc. ; tbat is, where Philosopby is actually 






■ i 



' Wisdom being always the first of frìends. '* The master of phik>- 
sophers teaches us that truth is to be prefeired above ail fneodi'* 
(£f. Card, Ital,, § 5). And see Coftv,, iv. 8, par. 5. 

" Reading of Giuliani. Fraticelli gives it, " And why should we 
tpeak of these when we fìnd so many others," etc. ? 

' That is, directly, without a medium. Giuliani suggests readinj; 
"as in the angel/' referrìrg to *' the angel that beholds His face" <2 
the cantone, instead of to the angelic nature in general. 

* "A lacìy full of swectness, adomed with virtue, marvelloos in 
knowledge, ^^riwjf tn /ihtrtv '* {Cchv»^ ii. 16). 

* '*Asa man is frce who exists for his own sake and not for ;iiin'^''''' 
IO thif (Wisdom) alone of the sdenccs is frce, for this aìoiu m : < ' < 
iU own sake*| (JAr/., L eh. a). And see Dt ilAm., L U. m)«'' - 
Mine pMSOge is quoted. 
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prcscjit,' a celestial thought' dcscends, which tcUs 
US she is of more than human creatior.' It says 
JTùin hcavcn, to gìve iis to undcrstand that not onljr 
horsclf, but the thoughts which are her friends, are 
abitractcd from low and earthly things, 

S. Then afterwards ìt rclatcs how slie encourages 

and liindlcs love whercvcr she shows herself, by the 

Mveetncss of her actions, which are ali likc her, bcing 

; virtuous,gcntIe, and wìthout any extravagance. And 

: subscquently, as a stilt grcater inducement to asso- 

ciation with her, it says, "Noble is tìuit In every lady 

'■ fcnnd, that's found in Iter ; And fair, sa far as it \ 

nseiiibles her." And again ìt adds, "And we may ' 

s.iy of her, Her aspcct wins," ctc, where we must 

obscrve that the looks of tliis lady wcrc so libcrally 

nrdaincd for us. not only that we might gaze upon 

. her face, which she shows us, but that wc might desire 

to wiii thosc things she keeps concealed. Whcrefore, 

as through her many of these hiddcn things are per- 

ccivcd by our rcason (and consequcntly to pcrceivc 

by reason wìthout her wouid secm a miracle) ; so by 

her means we beìieve that every miracle may be I 

tcasonabtc to a highcr intcllcct, and thcrefore pos- 



' "In auo," the scholastìc in aclu, " ictively, " u oppowd lo 

" polcnlially," Sc« Purg., 18, so— 

"The BOul, which iscreated prone to love, 
Is iwirtly drawn lo eveiylhmg Ihal pleasci, 
As toon ss actual plusurc movclh her." 

llcrc wc hnvc the dislÌDcUoQ bclweea ihc upacily for plcosure uid Ihe 
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n the orlj;inil i> ' 
riiny vrayi, bui >lwayi in iJie scn 
17. lOJ— 

" Etch aftralUH Ihat dolh m 
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sible. Whcnce our prccious/i7//& has its origin, from 
vvhich Comes the hope of things desired, but not seen ; 
and from this are born the works of cliarity. 
which three virtues' we ascend to philosophize in 
that celestial Athens, where Stoics, and Perìpatetics 
and Epicureans, by the art of Eternai Truth, harmo- 
nioiisly concur in one desire.' 

Chapter XV. 






L In the preceding chapter this glorìous lady b 
commended according to one of her component parts, 
that is, Love ; now in this one (in which I intend to 
explain the verse commencing " Tftat which we reaà 
in her sweet countenana**) it is proper to proceed 
with the praise of her other part, that is, Wisdom. 



' Witte's reading. The Vulgate reads, ** the hope of the forescti 
desire." See Par,, 24, 64 — 

" Faith is the substance of the things we hope for, 
And evidence of those that are not seen." 

(Comp, Heb. Li.) 

• * • The three holy virtues " (Purg. , 7. 34), Faith, Hope, and Charily. 
See also Purp,, 29. 121 ; and Purg^., 31. Ili, "The three beyoDd. 
that more profoundly see.*' The cardinal virtues prepare man for the 
knowledge of tnith, but for full comprchension of the celestial veritics, 
the theolo^cal rirtues are necessary (see St. Thomas Aquinas, Summ 
Tàiolf p. L qu. 62, art. 3). In Purg,, 31. 107, the four cardinal virtw^ 
say they were with Beatrice before she descended into the world ; and 
in the Book of Wisdom (viii. 7), Wisdom teaches temperance and pn- 
dence, justice and fortitude, and is descrìbed as present with God 
before the creation of the earth (ix. 9). In the Vita Numta (§§ 26 and 
27), those who meet her describe Beatrice as " no woman, but one o( 
the most blessed angele of heaven,** and that " those who go with ho 
are clothed upon with gentleness and faith and love." It is *' the three 
holy virtues " that enable the three sects (which in C^nv., iv. 22, are 
explained to represent the participants in the active life) to asceod lo 
** the celestial Athens" of the contemplative life, or **the fruitioD of 
the Divine aspcct 
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* " And His will is our peace. 
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(Par., 3. 85.) 
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2. The text says, thcn, that in ber face we see things 
which show US the joys of Paradise, and defines the 
place of their appearance, that is, in the eyes and the , 
srnWt} And here we must know that the eyes of 
Wisdom are her demottstrations^ in which \it, see the 
truth with the greatest certitude ; and her smile is 
\itx persuasiofts, in which the inner light of Wisdom 
shines without any veil;' and in these two we feel 



I ' 



.1 




' *' Conquerìng me with the nuiiance of a tmile, 
She said to me, * Tum thee about and listen ; 
Not io mine eyes alone is Paradise.' " 

{Far.t 18. 19.) 
(See note 4 to par. 3, hook iii. eh. 8.) 

*' Open thine eyes, and look at what I am : 
ThoQ hast beheld such things, that strong enough 
Hast thou become to tolerate my smile." 

Par,, 23, 46.) 

For the tyfs of Beatrice, see also Purg,, 30. 64 ; 27. 54. Also Par,, 

4. 140 ; iS. 55 ; 22. 154 ; 28. II. For her smiU, Par,, 21. 4 ; 23. 47, 

60; 27. 104 ; 29. 7 ; 3a 25 ; 31. 92. It will be noticed that whenever 

Beatrice smiUs, she procccds to explain sorocthing to her disciple. 

Pctlerzini thinks that the difference between demonstratian and /rrx 

non lics chicfly in the fact that the former convinces the intellect, whil 

the latter appeals to the heart Giuliani points out that both in th 

Inferno and the Purgatorio Dante is called upon to fìx his attention 

upon the eyes of Virgil. In the Vita Nuova, % 19, Dante says, '* The : 

c)'es are the bcginning of love, the mouth is the end of love ; ** and in \ 

§ 21 he speaks of " the two acts of her month, one whereof is her most ' 

>weet speech, and the other her marvelloiis smile." [ 

' " I saw the Lady, who erewhile appeared 

Veiled, undemeath the angels' ram of flowcrs." .\ 

KPurg,, 3a 64.) ; 

"Whose head certain ladies appeared to be covering %ifith a white f 

veil " ( Vita Nuova, f 23). The words in the originai are *' nelle ^uati ^ 

\pcrstuision%\ si dimostra la luce interiore della sapiennia sotto ateuno 

ittasKento," I cannot help believing (in spite of the commentators, ^ 

who siy that there is no positive example of the use of alcuno in the 

tense of the French aucun) that this sentence should be translated 

"shines without any veil." To explain this as Pederzini does (and the 

others follow him) by saying that truth shines in npon the mind through 

a vdl, that the soni mav not be daxzled, appears to me abturd. The 

spiritual intuition of which Dante sppke u that which comes directly i 

to OS without any medium—** that Dirine sdence • . . that cnablet ut i 
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(^thjit highest pleasure of beatitude which is the gre 

\Joy of Paradise.^ This pleasure can exist in noi 

here below but in looking upon these eycs and 

smile. And the reason is this — that as everythin 

nature desires its own pcrfection, without this it 

\ - not be content, that is, blest ; for man, whatever < 

things he may posscss, without this would be 
with a desire which cannot co-exist with blessedi 



perfectly to see the Truth in which otir soul fìnds rest " Tì^persi 

of Wisdom are her smiU^ and Dante did not see the smile of £ 

till she unvtiUd herself, that he might see the sctond beauty ti 

luid concealed (/Vr^., 31. 138). So in i Cor. xiii. 12, Sl Pac 

T^ow we see through a glass darkly, then face to face,*' 1 

/ " when that which is per feci is come, then that which is in pa 

^>e done away." The only place in the Commedia where Dante 

to have used the word alcuno in the sense of "none," is in th 

second Une of the third canto of the Inferno^ where Longfellovi 

with me in reading " none " instead of *' some." 

'* For glory n^nt the damned would have irom them." 

Origena says, "Above reason is vision, which alone can gii 
I knowledge. A pure idea is a theophany^ a manifestation of Sqk 

\ human soul." 

i If we look at Purg,^ 31. 100, we fìnd that the cardinal virtt 

ì note to Conv,^ iii. 14) lead Dante to the eyes of Beatrice — " be 

I emeralds have we stationed thee,'* thcy say, and the poet **i 

i his eyes upon those eyes reluctant" (1. 119). Then the thrc 

logicai virtues beg her to unveil her face and show to him he 

boiuty, and he sccs her *' holy smile ** (32. O, apostrophizing he 

ì *'splendour of the living Light eternai,' wherein, as Barlo^ 

I obsierves, Dante but repeats Solomon's descrìption of Wisdom, ' 

the brightness of the everlasting Light " ( Wisd. vii. 26). The 
Beatrice were seen through her veil, but her tmiU carne unim; 
I the soul of her wonhipper. 

* '* The Truth, in which ali intellect finds rest.** 

(/'«r., 28. 

** That Divine sdence . . . that enables us perfectly to s^e thi 

in which our soul fìnds rest" {Conv,^ ii. 15). And m the Vita 

% 18, Dante npeaks of the salute of his lady as *' that beatitud 

( was the /Mi/ ot ali my desires" (see Conv,^ iL 5 ; iii. 13 ; iv. 23 

' " O life made up alone of love and p^ce 1 
O wcalth of happinest without dctiie 1 " 

(/»«r. 27. 
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': because blessedness is a pcrfect thing and dcsifc an 
' impcrfect, seeing that no one dcsircs that which he 
: has, but that which he has not, and hcrc is a manifcst 
\ dcfecL And ìn this gazc [or contemplation] alone is 
i human perrection to he gained, that is, tlic perfection 
: Dfthe rcason, on which, as on its most important part, 
! ali our bcing depcnds ; and ali our othcr actions, 
I fi;clings, nourishmcnt, aìl exist for it alone, and it 
i cxists for itself and not for othcrs.' So that if this 
I bc pcrfect, the othcr [human nature] is so far perfect 
; ihat man, in so far as he is man, secs ali his dcsires 
fulfillcd, and thus is bicst. And thcrcforc it says in 
the Book of Wisdom,' " Whoso castcth away wisdom 
jnd knowledge, he is unhappy ; " liiat is to say, he is 
(leprivcd of happiness. By association with Wisdom 
it follows that WG gain happiness and contcìit, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Philosopher. Whcncc we 
scc how the joys of Paradise appcar in this lady's 
face, and thercfore wc read in the Book of Wisdom * 
alrcady quoted, spcaking of hcr, " Shc is the bright- 
ncss of the evcrlasting Light,* the unspotted mirror 
of the majesty of God." 

3. Then when it says, " Tlicir brightness overpo-aiers — » 
mr intdlect" I excuse myself, by saying that I can ■> 
say little of thesc [her bcauties] because they are so 
overpowcring. Here we must observe that thescì 
things in a manncr dazzle the intellect, in so far as I 



' Set note 6 to par. 3 of preceding chapter. 

* Wild. liL ti, "For wboto dspùeui wiidom uut Hur 



" O iplendoui of the ctema], I 
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certain things are asserted to exist which our intelle< 
cannot contemplate, that is, God, and eternity, an 
primitive matter,^ which most certainly cannot l 
seen, and with ali faith are believed in. And ève 
thosc things that are [seen] we cannot understan* 
and only by negation * can we come to know the 
things, and in no other way. 

4. Verily some may here have great doubts as i 
how Wisdom can make man blest, not being able * 
show him certain things pcrfectly; since it is ti 
naturai desire of man to know, and without ti 
fulfìlment of this desire he cannot be blest 1 
which it may be answered that the naturai desire 
everything is regulated according to the capacity 
the thing desiring ; ' otherwise it would oppose itse 
which is impossible, and nature would have made 
in vain, which is also impossible.^ It would oppo 
itself, because in desiring its perfection it would th 
desire its imperfection ; because it would desire to 1 
always desiring, and never to fulfìl its desire. Ai 
into this error falls the accursed miser, and does n 
perceive that he desires for himself a perpetuai desi] 
falling always short of a number that it is impossit 



* Giuliani says, '* We shouid like to read here : ' ter assert cert 
causes to exist which our intellect cannot contemplate, that is, G 
and the separated substances, and primitive mattcr.* " And he reo 
here eh. 8, par. 8, of this hook. 

' Only by the negative method, as Tasso says, "Primitive mat 
has no activity, nor can it be known of itself ; nor can we say wha 
is, but ratber what it is not." 

' Some texts have, " the possibilitv of the thing desired ; " but t 
does not agree with what Dante says efsewhere (see Cmv., ììL 4, par. 
and D€ Afm^t >>• 7> *' Nature orders things with respect to tli 
iacnltics''). 

« ** God and natura make nothing in tmia ** (Ibid.» L 4). 
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:,, .irrivc nt.' And nature would havc made it in 
uin, bccause it would have bcen crcatcd without 
sny end ; and thercfore human desìrc is proportioned 
in this lifc to the knowledge possible to be acquired 
herc ;^ and this limit js not exceeded except through 
ari crror, which is outside of nature's intcntion.* And 
thus it [dciirc] is mcasured out to the angclic naturcs, 
and is limitcd to that proportion of wisdom which 
;hc nature of each can apprehend And this ìs the, 
rca^ion wliy the saints have no envy one of another, 
bccause cach attains the fulfilment of his desire,* 
«Iiich desire is proportioned to the nature of his 
^■oodness.' Wherefore, bccause to know God and 
ccrtain other things (_that Ìs, to understand what thcy 
are) is not possible to our nature, we do not by nature 
desirc this knowledge ; and in this way our doubt is 
soJved.* 

■ "Acciirsdl mny'si (hou be, ihoaoldshC'Wotr, 

Th.ii hasl more pcey [han «Il the olhct beasis, 
i<ccau$c of ihine insatiable hungci I " 

{.P„rg., 20. 1 ■ 
"Thcy Ihnt hoardcd up siivcr and gold whercin mcn [rus[, and 
mi cnJ of [hoir gctlìng " (Baruch iii. 17). " The love of money 
lontorallevil" (I Tim. vi, io). And sec Canzone [ti. Ed. Frat. 

' " Scek not cut ihe ihings that are [00 hard foi ihee, nei 
llic tliin(;s thal are above thy ttrcnglh." 
' l'eileriini rcadi. " ouliide o[ Aii naturai inlentlon." 

■ " 'Tis eiscntial lo this blesi eniilence 
To kecp ilself within ihe will Divine. 
Whcrcby our very withet are made onc." 

(/>jr., 3. 79-1 
"There perreci il, and rìpened, and complete, 
lìvety desire. " 

{Far., u. 64.) 
* " Brolher, Our will il quieted by virtoe 
Of charily, thit makes us wish alone 
For whai we bave, noi ^vei ut ibint for more." 

(Par., 3. 70.) 
* Thii il Giulisiii*» icading of a nry compt putage. >'nticcl 
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5. Then when I say, ^ Her beauty raineth 
fiames of fire** I descend to another joy of Para 

that is to say, to that secondary felicity which fol 
the first one proceeding from her beauty. Her 
must know that morality is the beauty of Phtlosoj 
because as the beauty of the body results from 
proper ordcring of its members,^ so the beaut 
Wisdom (which is the body of Philosophy, as 
been said) ' results from that orderìng of the n 
virtues which makes us take a sensible dclight ii 
And therefore I say that /ter beauty^ that is, mon 
rains little flames of fire^ that is, a righteous d( 
inspired by the pleasure of moral teaching; w 
desire separates us from the naturai vices as we 
from the others. And hence is bom this feli< 
which Aristotle defines in the fìrst of the Ei 
saying that it is action, according to virtue^ in 
perfect life,* 

6. And when I say, *' W/ience^ if a lady lieaf 



retids (^n the authority of the Cm/. Rùc), ** certain other thing 
etemity and primitive matter." Witte reads, *' to know God and 
things for what thcy are." 

* Cattv., i. 5, par. 5. 
' Barlow, in his Contributions to thè Study o/the " Divina C^mm 

p. 586, sayi that *'here we have the meaning of i^r^., 31. 49-51 
' Never to thee presented art or nature 
Pleasure so great as they^'r iimòs wherein 
I was indosed, which scattered are in earth.' 
The verbal membcrs of Divine Wisdom perish with the lifting, bt 
subttance of Divine Windom abideth for ever." Giuliani make 
same referente. 

* Bj dothing it with a body, and making it perceptible by us. 

* ** Hence the inefiable provtdenoe of Goa propoM*« to man 
ends : one, the beatitude of this Ufe, which contitts in v irtifus .;c 

( I {De Afom,, iii. 15). 

* *'Happinest it a oertain activity of the sool, a^roi^lin^' u» y 
virtiM''(£/Air/, L 13). 
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:Mity blamedl' I go on wìth this lady's praisc I cry 

» the peoplc to follovir her, telling thcm of her 

>cnefìts, that is, that by following her ali become 

)od. Therefore I say, let that lady^ that is, that 

7//, that hears her beauty blamed for not appearing j 

s it shouid appear, look at this exàmple. Here we 1 

nustobserve that deeds^ are the beauty of the soul, 1 | 

:hat is, the virtues above ali, which sometimcs, through t,-<--^ j 

ìur] vanity or pride, become less beautiful or less • f ' 

ittractive,* as we shall see in the last hook. And f^(Uv(/^ 

ihcrcfore I say, that to avoid this, let them look at 

ìicr, that is, wherc she is the example of humility,' 

:hat is, in that part of her which is callcd Moral 

l'hilosophy. And I add that, looking upon that part f 

>[ her (that is, of Wisdom), every wickcd one will 

eccome righteous and good.^ And therefore I say, 

' The word costumi (gcnerally *' manners " or " customs **) U bere used 
>in Par,^ 23. II4 — 

*' In the very breath of God, and in His deeds ; " 

jnd in Par,^ 32. 73— I 

*' Without, thcn, any merit of their detds^^ | 

' This is why (says Giuliani) Dante, being absorbed in terrestrìal '^ [ 

•riiirs, and the prìde of life, thought less of Beatrice when she, ; ^ \ 

** With ali the pleasure of her perfect beauty, 
Going away from our bereaved sight, . 

Secarne of spiritual beauty rare." -^ 

{VUa Nuova, §34.) 

ti ere Dante gives PritU as the subject of his last book ; in hook L he 
<>^)s it is to & *' why things prayed for are so costly.** 

* " She goeth on her way, hearing her praise, 
Benignly dothed in sweet humility. 

{Vita Nuova, % 26.) 
*' The sight of her fills ali with hambleness, 
And not alone makes her a lorely thing, 
Bat ali who look on her are honoured too.*' 

(Ibid.,127.) 

* See tbifd stanxa of first cantone of Vita Nuova, Appendix to 
:onv,, ili I, j 
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" For this is site ivlw humbles tlu perverse** tha 
who gently tums back those who have becn perv< 
from the right way.* 

7. Finally, as the hJghcst praise of Wisdom, I 
that she is the mother of every principle, saying 
[in conjunction] with her God began the world, 
especially the movcment of the heavens, by whicl 
things are generated, and from which ali motion t 
. its orìgin and impulse,* saying, " S/u was t/te ilic 
of Him who moves theworlds;** that is to say, 
she was in the Divine Thought or Intellect when 
world was made.' Whence it follows that she x: 
it; and therefore Solomon says in one of his Prov 
speaking in the pcrson of Wisdom, " When He 
pared the heavcns, I was there; when with a 
and a circle He entrcnched the abysses ; when 
established the aether above, and balanced the f 
tains of the waters ; when He marked out its li 
! for the sca, and gave laws to the waters that 

I 

' should not exceed their bounds ; when He appoi 

' the foundations of the carth ; then was I with ] 

; disposing of ali things, and rejoicing in every day 

! ^ " Yottr ways are not as Mj wayt'* (Isa. W. 8). 

I "That thoa ma3r'st rccognize, she said, the school 

! Which thou hast followed, and may'st see how far 

Its doctrine follows after my discourse.** 

(^'y.. 33- 
! ' "That motion, which keeps quiet 

' The centre, and ali the rest about it moves, 

From here bcgtns as from its starting-point." 

! " The heavens jour movements do initiate.** 

* "Wisdom was with Thee. . • ^ and wast present when 
madett the world " ( Wisd. ix. 9). 
- * Prov. viU. a7-ja The EngUsh vcisioo difiers in many jpartit 
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\ 

8. ye, worse than the dead, who fly from hcr ( I 
fricndship I open your eyes, and sce that before ye ) 
ucrc, she was your friend, and ordered and prepared 
the process of your being ;> and after ye were created, 
to direct ye arìght, carne to ye in your own likeness I ■ 
And if ali are not able to come into hcr presencc, 
honour her in her friends, and follow their command- 
ments, as of them who announce to ye the will of this 
eternai Empress 1 • Nor shut your ears to Solomon, . 
who says to ye, '' The way of the just is as a shining , 
li^'ht, that shineth more and more unto the day of [ 
their beatitude ; " ^ going after them, witnessing their 
uorks, that should be to ye a light upon the path of 
this most brief life 1 * And bere may end the true 
meaning of this canzone." 

9. For, indeed, the last verse, which is placed as the 
Tornata \l'envoy\ can be easily explained by the literal 
exposition, except in so far as it says that I bere | 
cali this lady cruel and disdainfuL Here we must \ 
ubserve that in the beginning Philosophy appeared to | 



I 

' From nonentitj to existence. \ 

' " Seemed to me painted with our effigy." | 

(/>tfr.,33. 131.) I 

" The wisdom and omnipotence 
That oped the thoroughfares 'twixt heaven and earth.** , 

{Par, 23. 37.) 

" Here Wisdom U identi6ed with Chrìst, as in the preceding chapter 
with the Logos. So in the Commedia we find Beatrice manj timcs 
lientified with Girist, either directly or indirectly (see especially 
LOUiwié Communio). 
' See Comf,t ii. 16 ; iiL 12. 

* Prov. iv. 18. " The ptr/ict day " in the English version. 

• "TheliUes 

By whose sweet scent the good way was discovered.** 

(Ar., 23. 74.) 

* Th« tnie or allcgorìcal mctning (see end of eh. io). 
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me eruel, as far as her body (that is, Wisdom) wa$ 
concerned, because she did not smile upon me, inas- 
much as I did not yet understand her persuasions; 
and disdainfttl} because she did not tum her tjn 
upon me, that is, I could not yet see her detnomtru' 
tioHS. And in ali this the fault was mine ; and b)* 
this [explanation], and by that given in the Hteral 
exposition, the allegory of the Tentata is explained ; 
so that it is time, in order that we may proceed 
further, to put an end to this book. 






» «* lo Attitude itUI royally diidainfuL*' 
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BOOK IV. 

CANZONE IH. 



Tue (lulcet thymn or Love, thu I wu 

To «ceb oul in my ihouchiSi 

] now must Icave ; noi that I do nat hope 

To come to them again, 

filli that most ciuci and disdainful mlcn 

Al timu my LkI)- fair 

llalh lakcn on, halh cloìcd to mi.- the way 

or my aceuslomcd spccch. 
1 And «ince it seem! the lime has comi; lo wi 
/ Ilcre wiU I now lay down that dulcct ityle 
I Which once of old I hEltl, Io ticnt of Love, 
I And of that vittue <ùng 
I (Which makes the true nobility of min) 
' in hai&h and nubile rhyme ; 

Kcfuting ihc decision false and baie 

Ol Ihose who s.iy thal thii nobìllty 

In lidio halh il» »>un:e. 

AnJ lo bcpin, I cali upon that Lord ' 

\\1io dwellelh evet in my Lady'» eyes, ' 

That she may l>e enamoutcd ofhenelt 



' '*They aiso serve who only sland and wail." 

(Milian.) 
TruSh, " who dwdU in Ihe eyu, that li, the demoiuiratiuiu, of 
ilosophy " {Climi,, iv. j, par. 8). 
Krederìc of Swibia iìaix-ìajo], Empcior of the Romani (lee 
3, par. 3). 
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Holding possession of mott mndent wealtli, 

With gentle breeding. 

Another, knowing less, 

Reversed bis saying, 

Dropping tbe last half ; 

Percbance because be bad it not bimself. 

And after tbis one, comes tbe crowd of tbose 

^Vbo make ali families of noble rank 

That long bave beld possession of great wetlth. 

And now so long bas reigned 

Tbis very false opinion among meo, 

Tbat one is wont to cali 

Him noble wbo can say, " I was tbe soa 

Or grandson of a truly noble man," 

Thougb be bimself were wortbless. 

But vilest be (to bim wbo sees tbe trutb) 

Wbo being sbown tbe way, strays from tbe patb,^ 

And being as one dead, stili walks tbe eartb." 



il 



He wbo defines man as a living plant, 
First says wbat b not true, 
And after falsebood, tells but balf a tnith ; ' 
Percbance could see no more. 
And likewise he wbo wore tbe Imperiai crown, 
j P'oilcd to dcfìnc tbe word, 

! For bis first text was false, and even tbe last 

He failed to make complete. 
P'or never rìcbcs, as by some believed, 
Can give nobility, or take away ; 
Being of tbeir own nature most dcgraded. 
And never painter could a figure draw 
But out of bis own soul ; * 
Nor bends an uprìgbt tower * 
Before a siream tbat runnetb far away. 






; 



I 

} 

I ' Tbat ii, be wbo (ails to follow in tbe footsteps of bis noble ancestor» 

i (see cb. 7, par. 5). . . . 

^ ■ Dead to right living (cb. 7, par. 6 ; see /w/, 33. 156). 

' It v&faisit because man is not a plant, and but hai/ a truth^ becaose 
to living is not added rtasotting^ man*s proper function (see cb. 10^ 
par. 3>. 
• * See cb. io, par. 6. 

* '* Like to some steadfast tower, tbat never bends 
Its top before tbe blowing of tbe winds." 

(And tee eh. ic, par. 7 ; 13, par. 6.) 
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(J^in^ noi eontenl, but odI; gnatcìgieed.' 
Wherefoie the niind ibu upn^bl », uid un 
\% noi dUqnicted when ibqr Iwve Ued. 



Noe witl they* uiiiut thu > nun, lowly boni, 

A noble c»q bccome ; Aor )r«, acain, 
' t'rom bowbom faibct ipring k auUe race. 

This i£ bjr Lhcm munuincd, 

Whcrcin Iheir tcxl Kenu lo confule iltelf ; 

S<^:ing Ihat ic puu fonh 

Time OS u) elemeUoTnolnlitf, 

Derining* il theteby. 

And thiu il Comes, Tram wh»t I'«c &iid befote, 

Thal we ire >]1 or bue or noblir rank, 

Oi more Ihan One begiimiiig lud munkìnd.' 

Thi^ is noi my beliefT 

Not il ìt thein, ìf ihey itili ire Chrislìani ; 

liccause, lo Ihe heilthy mind, 

'Tis miaifeil ihoe worda of tbcin uc vsin. 

Ami ihut I bruul them falw, 
■ And flom Ihem I withdr»w. 

And now I wish lo ujr, after ay thou[;ht, 

U'hai il nobilily, ind whcDce il comcs. 

And teli ibe ligiu Ihat mirk the Doble man. 



I 1 say ibit ali the vinuei lake their rise 

From one sol^ rool ; 
\, Thal piinial V'irtue, which makes mankind blesi 
■■ -t- In icling il. 

. I '< Which is, OS in ihe Elkits we may rcad, 

' The declive habii* 

Which evec hohls the middle way ìd life, 
I And so adjuils ilt spcech.* 

i I ' l^e eh. Il, par. I. 

I ' The false reasoncrs of ver. %. 
\ \ ' Bccause if cciiaìn families were aiimiyi noble, eilher we ire ali 

' notile, or elle mankìnd could noi have had one common anceilor (tee 
j X IS, par. a). 

* See eh. l?, par. I ; 30, par. i ; and Elkiii, iL i. 

j ' Fnticelli implìes that ihii ihould read, " is Ihese word» asserì." 

{ 'trcmog lo ihc quotalion " \n mtdia ansulil virtui." Tb« OriginKl 
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I say, then, that nobility perforce 

Implies the good existing in iu subject, 

As bascness ever shows the evU there. 

And moral virtue 

Gives ever the same witness of the good ; 

Bccause in ali they say 

The two agrce, having but one efiect.' 

Whence it behoves from the one Comes the other 

Or both come from a third ; 

But if the one were worth ali of the other 

Or even more, rather were it the tource ; 

And ali I bave said bere is presapposed.' 



Il 

■ 



Nobility exists where Virtue dwelU, 

Not Virtue where she is ; 

As that is heaven where we see the stars«* 

But not the converse. 

And we in women, and the age of youth 

Sce this most saving power 

Part of their fear^pf shame, 

Which is not quite a virtue.* 

Therefore from ber, as cometh perse from black/ 

Ali virtues takc their rise ; 

Or rather their first parent, as I said. 

But let none make bis boost, 

Saying, " By race I too bclong to ber ; ** 

For they are al most gods 

Who have this grace, apart from ali the vile. 



has •• E tali paroìe pofu^** litcrallv, ** And such worcis puts." The veri 
should have ** the elective babit for its subject, whcn it would signii;. 
that that habit chooscs the middle way in life and so in speech ; or e 
refers to the Ethics (which scems impossible), and means as they (or 
their writer) say. 

* See eh. i8, par. i. 

' That is, has ocen sufficiently devcloped by the prèceding argament 
' Fraticelli reads " the sun " (see note to par. 5, eh. 9, book iii.). 

* " Not a virtue, but right feeling *' (eh. 20). 

' "A colour composed of purple and black where the black prr 
dominates *' (eh. 20). **The water was more sombre far than/Vr*^" 
(/ir^, 7. X03). And in /m^, 5. 89, it is nsed as iombrt. In Purg,^ 9. 
97, we have " The second, tinct of dee];>er bue thao fersc^ Loui» 
Itlanc, in bis Vocabolario Dantesco^ says it is perbaps denved from tbc 
Greek /ersitoSf and means dark blue incUning to black. In the mystic 
langnage of coloors, dark blue and black are said to have the same 
meaning» 
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For God alone doth give it to that soul 

He secs in ali its bcing 

PerfectW fittcd for it ; so bnt few 

Can cali that seed of happiness their own 

That God doth plant in the well-filtcd louL 



Tlie soul that thix high virtue doth adoro, 

Doth keep it not conceaied ; 

For from the moment that she weds the body 

She shows it until death. 

Obedient, gracious, full of noble shame, 

She holds hcr carly way, 

And even the body she makes beautiful. 

And ali its limbs alert 

In years of youth, most temperate and strong. 

Full of afiection and of courteous praise, 

Finding delight in lawful joys alone. 

And in hcr later age, 

Prudent and just and liberal to ali ; 

Rcjoicing in hcrsclf 

To hear and speak of ali that serveth man. 

Then in the fourth and last part of hcr life, 

Weds hcr again to God, 

Contemplatmg the end for which she waits,. 

And blessing the past years.' 

Behold ye, now, how many are deccived 1 ' 



%. 



% 



Against these erring ones, canzone, go | 

And when thou shalt bave come 

Unto that place wherein our Lady dwells, 

Keep not thy message hid from her, I pray ; ! 

Thou well may'st teli it her ! ^ 

I go to speak to ali men of thy friend.* 



' Dante bere defines the four ages of man (see chs. 23-28). 

* " yc who bave listened to me, behold how many are deceived '* ,• 

1 29, par. xy. This line properly bdongt to the next Terse. > 

~ Philosophy (see eh. y^ par. 6). | 



t 
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Chapter I. 

/ L Love, according to the unanimous opinion of 

V the wise men who have reasoned thereon, and accord. 

\ ing to our continuai experìencc, is that which brìngs 

j together and unites the lover and the person beloved' 

Whcrefore Pythagoras says, '* Friendship makes onc 

out of many."' And because those things whidi 

are united naturally communicate their propertics to 

each other, so it soinctimes happens that they com- 

pletely change natures, and the passions of the 

beloved entèr into the person of the lover, and the 

love of the one is imparted to the other,' as well as 

hate and desire, and ali the other passions. Because 

the frìends of the one are beloved by the other, and 

his enemies hated, therefore it is said in the Greek { 

proverbi *^Friends should have everything in com- 

( mon." * Whencc I, having become the friend of I j 

« this lady,* who was named in the true [/>. allegorica!] i 

' '* Even as the fire doth upward move 

« ■ • , • • ' • 

So Comes the captive soni into desire, 
^liich is a motion spiritual, and ne'er resta 
- Until she doth enjoy the thing beloved.'* 

(AiFy., 18. 28-33.) 

And see C^v., iiL 2, " Love is the spiritual union of the soul and th« 
thing beloved." 

' *' Pythafforas con&iders it the chief end of friendship that the many 
become onc (Cicero, Q^^t L 17). 

* ** Those dcsìres of mine 

>^liich led thee to the loving of that ^ood 
Beyond which there i^ nothing to aspire to.** 

* ** In the Greek proverb, * Ali things amongst frìends are to be 
in common ' ** (Cicero, Ofices, L 16). 

* ** With love and devodon to this moit noble lady, Philosophy 
(Cmu.. ii. 16). 
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who condcmn it, I seek to remove from them and con- 
demn. This is the error about human worth,^ in so 
far as it is implanted in us by nature, and ought to be 
called Nobility; which [error], by evil custom and 
for want of understanding, has been so strengthened 
that almost ali have a false opinion about it [/>. 
of Nobility] ; and from false opinions spring false 
judgments,' and from false judgments, unjust respect 
and unjust contempi ; so that the good have been 
held in low esteem, and the wicked honoured and 
exalted.' Which was the worst confusion in the 
world, as he can see who will subtly consider what 
may result therefrom. And since this my lady had V 
somewhat àltered her sweet demeànour towards me^ l 
(esp>ecially when I soùght to find out if the first 
matter of the elements were created • by God), for 



! ' That ìs, the mistaken idea of making the value of a man depend 

upon his rìches or his birth. 

: I ' " Ikcause it happens that most oden bends 

< Ha!(ty opinion in the wrong direction, 

( And then self-love shackles the intellect." 

; (Reading of Scartazxini of Par.y 13. 1 18, to which he adds, from Demo- 

crituK, ** The love which we put into our false judgments shackles and 
occupies the intcllect, so that it cannot see the truth.") 

* " Trampling the good, exalting the depraved." L 

(/«/., 19. 105.) l'i 

* See end of eh. 15, hook iiL, and note. And Vita Nucva^ § 10, 
" This most nohle lady, who was the destroyer of ali the vices and the 
queen of the virtues, passing by me in a certain place, denied me ber 
most sweet salutation, in which lay ali my beatituae." J 

• Whether primitive matter were created or eternai. The word 
translated "created,** in the originai is intesa^ *« thought" or " intended,** 
often used by the writers of Dante*s time in the sense of " created,*' 
as being an act of the Divine InttHignui, See Par., 2g, 23, where 
Dante leems to have resolved this doobt — 

** Matter and form, unmingled, and conjoined. 
Carne into being that had no defect, 
At from a three-ttrisged bow three anowt come." 

li 



4 
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■Mi rcason I rcstrained' mysclf a little from frc- 
.lucntin^ hcr presence, and, remaining almost apart 
;'min lier, began to dwcll in my thoughts upon human 
ilciicicncy in respect to ihis error.* And to avoid 
jilltncss, which is suprcmcly hatcful to my lady. 
..nii lo extinguish this crror, which has deprived her 
,,[' so many friends, I proposcd to cry out to those 
ubo werc taking the wrong road, that they might 
liircct thcir steps into the right way ; and I bcgan 
A canzone, in the beginning of which I said, " The 
,'.nlcet rhyincs of Lcme, tìmt I was •woni," Ctc. And in 
:liii I intcnd to lead pcoplc into the right way as to 
the propcr knowledgc of tmc Nobility, as wil! be 
■■ccn by a knowledgc of its [the canzone'»] tcxt. wiiii 
ilic cxplanalion of which wc are now conccrncd. 
And becausc in this canzone we have to do with 
sLch a ncccssary rcmcdy, it is bcst not to use any 
ligure whatsoevcr, but to prcpare this medicine quickly, 
^o that hcalth may bc at once rcstored, which, having 
been corrupCcd, was hurryìng to so horrible a dcath. 

4, Thercfore il will not bc neccssary, in explaining 
this canzone, to open up any alicgory, but only to 
Jiscuss its mcaning according to the letter, By my 
hiiiy I always niean the onc who is treated of in the 
preceding canzone, that is, Philosophy, that most 
jKnvcrful light" whose rays makc the flowers of the 



. .0 the liue nature of nobilily. 
' in Par., iìi. I, Ilic urne nieliphor is applicd lo Beatrice — 
"Thal tun which lini with lave niy bosom warined, 
lite aspccl (wecl had unto me unvcileJ, 
By piooCaod cooruUlioa, offaii Truth." 
L'iiinp. DuL xìi. 3, " Thej' ihai be wiie thill ihine u tbe brighine» of 



U 



1 



\ 



the (ìmament ; and they that turo many to rìghteoosness as the sttn 
for ever and ever;'* and Matt. xiii. 43, **Thcn shall the rìghtcoo» 
ihine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Pather.** 

* Dante speaks of his lyrìci as **sweet rhymes of love," in Sonnct 
30^ Ed. Frat. -, and in Ar/jf., 24. 57, of ** the kweet ncw stjrlc" 
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true Nobility of man to put forth new leavcs and to 
bear fruit; and of this [true Nobility] the preseot 
canzone intends to treat in full. 



Charter II. 

L In be^innini;^ the explanation now undertaken. 
it will be best first to divide the aforesaid canzone 
into two parts, in order that its meaning may bc 
more easily understood ; because the first part is 
written as an introduction, and in the second the 
subject [of this Book] is continued. And the second 
part begins with the beginning of the second verse, 
where it says, " Tlure was an empcror^ wlio once fnain» 
tained'^ 

2. The first part, again, may be understood in threc 
divisions. ' In the first it says why I bave given up 
my usuai style ; in the second, I teli of what it is my 
intention to treat ; in the third, I dcmand help from 
that which can help me best, that is, truth. The 
second division begins, **And since it seetns t/ie tivù 
has come to waity The third begins, ** And to b^n, 
1 cali upon that Lord*' 

3. I say, then, that it behoves me to lay aside the 
sweet rhymes of love that my thoughts were wont to 
seek for,^ and I assign the cause of this whcn I say 
that it is not because of an intention never again to 
make rhymes about love, but because my lady has 
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presentcd herself to me under a ncw aspcct, which 
has dcprivcd me of material for prcscnt spccch of 
love. Hcre be it known tliat this lady's actions are 
not cailcd bere cn«/and dUdaiuful, exccpt in appcar- 
ancc, as may be sccn in the tenth ciiapter of the 
prcccding Book ; as at another time ' I say that the 
appearancc difTers from the rcality. And how it may 
be that the same thing can be swect and seem bitter, 
r>r can be light and sccm dark, may bc sulììcicntly 
seen in that place. 

4. Afteni'ards, whcn I say, "And silice it leems the 
lime Iias come to wait" I declarc, as has bccn said, of 
ivhat it Ì3 my intention to treat And we are not to 
pass over lightly what is said about a timc to watt, 
bccausc it is a most po"-crful cnusc of my action ; biit 
ne must observc how rcasonablc it is to wait for the 
proper timc in ali our actions, and above ali, in 
speech. Time, according to the saying of Aristotle 
in the fourth book' of the Physics, is numbcr of motion, 
as first, and so on ; * and numbcr of cclcstial motion, 
ivhich prcpares things hcre below to rcccivc diffcrcntly 
any influcnce ; bccause the earth, in the beginning 
f>f spring, is prcpared in a diffcrcnt way to rcceìve 
the influcnce that produces plants and flowers' from 
"hat it is in wintcr; and one season is differenti/ 
liisposcd to rcceive sced from another. Ard so our 
mind (in so far as it is formed according to the 

' Id the ninlh chaplci. 

• " For neiihtr aflir nor ht/an procctJeil 

The going forib ofGod upon ihcM walcn." 

(/•or-., 39. IO.) 
' " Behald Ihe gra-t, the Ilow'reli, and ihe tlinibi, 
Which of iuclfaloiK ihii land produce^." 
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"Asikras 



By its potential temperament attracU 
The 



ray and motion of the holy lighu.** 

(Ar., 7. I4a) 
' " If my words may be the seed." 

In the Ttachinp of the Amùnts^ xi. 2, we read, *' A good speaker ba» 
human wills in hit power " (Pedenini). 

' Ecclet. ili. 7. 

* In the EogUth vernon, instead of ' * the early and \kX<tfruii^éti% have 



temperament of the body, which dep>ends upon the 

movements of the heavens^) is differently disposcd 

at one time from another. Therefore our words, 

which are, as it were, the seeds of action,' should be 

veiy discreetly held back or sent forth, both that the)* 

may be well received and become fruitful, and also 

that on their pait there may be no dcfect of barren- 

ness. And therefore the [proper] time should be 

chosen, for the sake of him who speaks, as well as for 

him who has to listen ; bccause, if the speaker be not 

I well disposed, his words will generally be harmful; 

and if the hearer be not well disposed, even good 

words will be badly received. And therefore Solomon 

says in Ecclesiastes,' " There is a time to speak, and 

a time to be silcnt** Wherefore I, feeling within me 

(for the reason given in the preceding chapter) a dis- 

;i position disturbed from thoughts of love, it seemed 

to me that I should wait for Time, who brings with 
him the end of ali desires, a,nd presents himself, as 
it were, as a benefactor to them who do not weary 
of waiting for him. Wherefore St James the Apostle 
says, in the fìfth chapter of his Epistle, " Behold, the 
husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and waiteth patiently, until he receive the early 
and the late." ^ For ali our troubles, if we try to 
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,liscovcr their rcal bcginnings, come, as it wcre, from 
Mt knowing the use of lime.' 

i. I say, since ìt sccms to me the tinte lo watt, that 
I ivill lay down, that is. abandon, my dulcet ityU. that 
1^, the manncr I had adoptcd in spcaking of love; 
md I intcnd to spealc of that virine which niakes 
, min truly noble. And siacc virtue has many mcan- 
;[igs, hcre it Is to bc undcrstood almost as the poten- 
liaiity of Nature, or rather the goodncss bestowed by 
hcr, as will be seen hercaftcr. And I propose to treat 
cf lliis mattcr in karsh and siibtU rkyine? 

6. Herc we should notice that rhyme may be under- 
■tood in two ways ; that is, strictiy spcakìn^, and 
sjicaking in general. Strictiy spcaking, it mcans that 
ii.rrcspondence of the ultimate and pcnultimatc 
■yllables which it i.s customary to use; gcncrally 
•pcakiiig, it mcans any spccch which, rc};ulated by 
iiumber and lime, falls irlo rhythniic consonancc ; 
.ind in this way it is intended ihat it should bc undcr- 
>tood in this preluiie. And therefore it says luirs/i, 
as regards the sound of the words, for it is tiot litting 
:hat they should bc dulcet whcn dealing with such 
matter; and il says subite as regards the ineaning of 
ilic words, which procccd to subtiy arguc and discuss. 



"ihetaily and [ho laller raìn" Qamci v. 7). Stmlìna, lilefftlly, "ol 
. iht evtning" (" Confronleil by his shilling nvniu^ riys," Piir/;., 15, 

Itili il muth uwil by ihe Tuicani, in iht scnsc of lalt ai ò^-hi-arj. ai 
; i|.phcd IO Imit (Giuliani). 

* " Fot la lo&c lime irkt hiin mosl wtio mou knows." 

f^rg., 3. 7S.J 
"Think ihat ihii day will ncv» dawn agiin." 

(A-^f., 13. U-) 
;Comp. a Cor, vi. 1.) 

* "in had ihymcs bolh banh and iliidolcnl." 
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7. And I add» *^ Refuting the decision false and 
l base^^ whcre it promiscs again to refute the judgment 

of those who are full of error ; false^ that is, far from 
true; and base^ that is, strengthened and confirmed 
by baseness of soul. : And it must be observed that 
this prelude proposes first to treat of the true, and 
then to correct the false ; and in the treatisc the 
opposite is done ; for first the false is correctcd, and 
then the true is trcatcd, which does not scem in 
accordance with the promise. And therefore \vc 
should notice that although both are intendcd, it is 
intcnded principali/ to treat of the true, and to rerute 
the false in so far as so doing will make the truth 
more apparent And here it proix)ses in the first place 
to treat of the true as its principal subject, which 
inspires the souis of its hearcrs with the desire to 
listen ; whereas in the treatise we first refute the false, 
in order that, false opinions bcing dispelled, the truth 
may be more liberally rcceivcd. And this mcthod 
was used by the master of human reason, Arìstotlc, 
who always in the first place combated the adversarìes 
of truth, and then, thesc conqucrcd, demònstratcd that 
truth. 

8. Finally, when I say, '^ And to begin, I cali upon 
that Lord'' I cali upon Truth, that it may be with me. 
Truth being that Lord who dwells in the eyes, that 
is, the demonstrations, of Philosophy. And well may 
Truth be called Lord ; for, being espoused thereto. 
the soul is a sovereign lady, but otherwise a servant, 
deprìved of ali liberty. 

9. And it says, '* That slie may be enamoured of hcr- 
self^' because Philosophy, who is (as has been said in 
the previous book) the loving use of Wisdom, gazes 
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iipon hcrsclf when the beauty of hcr cyes appcars to 
hcr.' And what docs this mean, if not that the soul, 
^bsorbcd in philosopliy, not only contcmplatcs the 
;nith, but also contcmplates its own contcmplatìon 
and the beauty tlicrcof, rcturning upon itself and 
bccominiT cnamourcd of itself through the beauty of 
; iti own loolvs ? 

10. And thus cnds that which scn-cs as a prelude, 
ili ilircc parts, to ihc tcxt of tlic prcscnt boote 



ClurTER IH. 

1. Having seen the meanìng of the prelude, wc 

h.we now to go on with the trcatisc itself, and, the 
httlcr to explain this, it bchovcs us to divide it iato 
\\s principal parts, which are ihrce; bccausc in the 
nr^t, Ncbility is treatcd according to the opinions of 
iiihiTs; in the second it is treatcd according to the 
mrrect opinion ; and in the third the canzone is 
.iJdressed, by way of ornamcnt to that which has 
hccn said. The second part bcgins, " / say that rocry 
-.irluetakes its rise." The third bcgins, "Agaì?tst tliesc 
firiiig oiies. Canzone, go." And after this general 
division it is best to make othcrs, for the bcttcr under- 
■Undìng of the meaning which is intcndcd to be con- 
vcycd. Thereforc let no onc wonder if wc proceed 
by many divisions, because we havc now tu band a 
;;reat and lofty work, and one little studicd by [othcr] 

. ' "To sce hci beiuteous eyc» »t tagct is she, 
I A* I un lo idam me wiih my h.inds." 
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authors ; and thcrcfore the hook upon which I havc 
now entered must needs be long and difficult, to 
unravel the tcxt perfectly, according to the meaning 
which it bears. 

2. I say» then, that this first part may be again 
divided in two ; because in the first the opinions of 
others are stated, and in the second they are refuted; 
and this second part begins, " He wito defines man as 
a living plant'* 

Again, the remaining first part has two members: 
\ the first is the definition of the Emperor's opinion; 

I the second is the variation thereof in the opinioo 

I of the vulgar, which is devoid of ali reason ; and this 

j beginSy •* Anotlicr^ knowing less!* 

3. I say, then, " Tlure reij^ned an emperorl^ that is, 
one who hcld the inrìperial oflice. For we must know 

j that Frcdcric of Swabia, the last ^ emperor of the 

Romans (last, I say, as regards this present time, not- 

I withstanding that Rudolph and Adolphus and Albert 

were elected after his death and from among his 
descendants), being asked what Nobility was, answered 
that it was ancient riches and gentle breeding. And 
I say that another knew stili less, who, considering and 



< 
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[ tuming over this definition on every side, left off the 



I * ** Dante mentions Frederìc II. of Swabia in Par,^ 3. 130, wherehc 

\ calls him ** the third and greatest power/' not so much out of regard for 

the house of Swabia, as on account of his successful maintenance of the 
' imperiai di^ity " (Giuliani). Giuliani agrees vrith Scartazzini here in 

) reading uUwio as ** ^atest," instead of '* kut,** as Fraticelli and man; 

*x others would have it, and I think rightly, tbough the word is ofUs 

used by Dante in the former sense. As there it no mention here of 
\ Henry VII., who, after the death of Albert (May i, 1308), was elected 

\ emperor (November 27, i^), though he did not receive ùi<t iroo crowa 

k till 131 1, nor exerctse the imperiai authorìty till the year after, it aeeiiu 

evident that this part of the Convito was wrìucn hiffrt 1308. 
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last clause, that is, the gcntle brceding, and held to the 
nrst, that is, the ancient riches ; and as the text secms 
:o intimate, perhaps because he had not gentle breed- 
ine. but did not wish to lose the name of noble, defìncd 
Nobility according to what he had of it, that is, the 
ancient riches. And I say that this opinion is almost 
univcrsal, saying that * After this one comes tìu crawd 
cfthose'' who cali others noble because they come of 
families that have long been neh ; since almost ali 
bark thus.* 

1 These two opinions (although one of them» as 
has been said, is quite unworthy of notice) seem to 
be corroborated by two most grave rcasons. The 
nrst is that, as the Philosopher says, that which 
appcars [true] to the majority cannot bc entirely 
false; the second is the authorìty of the Emperor*s 
defìnition. And that the power of truth may be 
better seen, which conquers ali authorìty, I intend to j 

eiiscuss how far each of these reasons is both power 
[in itsclf] and aid [to the truth]. And because, 
nrstiy, we can know nothing of imperiai authorìty 
uithout tracing out its roots, I intend to do this in 
a special chapter. 



Chapter IV. 
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L The radicai foundation of imperiai majesty ; * 

according to the truth is the necessity of human / 
society, which is ordained to one end, that is, a happy 



* This contemptaous rxprosion for Tclgu' opinion if nsed in tpeak* 
ing of Bocca degli Abati, Jnf,^ 32. io ; and of Bratus and Cannu in • 

/V., 6. 74, «• Brytus and Casains hark in beli toscthcr." 
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s . life ; ^ to which no one is capable of attaining without 

i the aid of othcrs,' because man has many needs, 

which one person alone is unable to satisfy. And 
\ therefore the Philosopher says that man is naturally 

I a social animai' And as a man, for the satisfaction 

I of his needs, demands the domestic companionship of 

the family, so a house ^ needs a neighbourhood, other- 
wise it would lack many things, and its happiness 
wouid be impaircd. And because a neighbourhood 
I is not entirely sufficient to itself, in order to satisfy 

y its needs, the city must exist Again, the city, for 

its arts and for its defence, needs a brothcrly inter- 
course with othcr cities, and therefore the kingdom 
was formed. Wherefore, as the human mind cannot 
content itself in the possession of restricted territor)-, 
but always desires to acquire glory,' as we see by 
experiencc, discords and wars must arise between 
^ kingdom and kingdom. These bring tribulations 

i upon the cities ; and through the cities, upon their 

neighbourhoods ; and through their neighbourhoods, 
upon families ; and through families, upon [the 
individuai] man ; and thus happiness is prevénted. 
Wherefore, in order to put an end to these wars 
and their causes, the whole earth^ and ali that the 
human race is permitted to possess„ should be under 
a monarchy, that is, should be a single principality 

* "The ultimate end of human tociety is • • • univenal peace" 
(ZVAAm., L 3, 6). 

' ** His soul, which is to thine and mine a sister» 
In coming upwards, could not come alone." 

{^Purg.^ 21. 2&) 
' ' Ethia^ L 7. 

* Dante uses ** house " in the general sense of " family,** as Shakespeare 
says, ** A plague on both your bouses " (see /V^{*f B. 124 ; 19. 143)* 

* Giuliani says this should be '* more territoiy/' 
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.,ÌL.r onu priiK^,' who, posscssing cvcryliiing. and 
ij.cruforc incapablc of furiher desire,* would kccp the 
\\\\19, contcnt within the liniits of thcir kingdoms, 
' ,.) tliat pcace should abide among thcm, whcrcìn the 
' cilici sliould rcposc, and in thJs ripose the ncìghbour* 
, hwds should love one another, and in tliis love Ihc 
tamilics should supply ali theirw&nts; which donc, 
nisn livcs happily ; for which end he was bom.* 
' , 2, And with thcse reasons we may compare the 
iiords of the Philosopher, when he says in the PoUtks 
' tbat whcn niany things are ordained for one purposc. 
Lini: of thcm should be the governor or ruler, and ali 
!he otiicrs should bc govcrned and rulcd.* Evcn as 
ivi: scc in a ship,* whcre her divers dutics and their 
ilivcrs purposes are ordained for one sole end, that ts. 
Io bring ber by a safc coursc to the dcsircd havcn ; 
iihcrc. as cach officer pcrforms bis own duty witb 
\i'is.\à to its proper end, so there ìs one perfori who 
considcrs ali thesc, and adapts thcm ali to the final 
l'iid, and this one is the pilol,' whnse voice ali must 
ubcy. And this we see in rcliglous boiiies, and in 



s MQielhing pérfcct and Kl/'iuflideat, 

ans '■ (ì-Mk.. i. 7). 

SI poterli and valili argumcnli, , . . ihe 
ii laid down in Uie PelUiis of Ariilotle, wh<re il 
veni ihing) are ordained lo one end, oiie 0/ Ihem 
vera, and ihe othcn thould bc nilcd uid govtrncd" 
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\ armies,^ and in ali things, which, as we bave said, are 

/ ordained for some one purpose. Whercfore we may 

* easily see that to perfect the universa! union * of the 

human race, one should be, as it were, a pilot, who, 
considering the diflferent conditions of the world, and 
ordering its several and necessary offices, should bave 
over ali the universa! and unimpeachable authorit) 
1 of commander.' And this office» for reason of it<( 

I excellence, is called empire, without any qualification. 

because it is the government of ali governments. 
And so he who holds this office is called empcror. 
|j because he is the governor of ali governors,^ and 

li what he say^js a law to ajl and must be obeyed 

ji by ali, and ali other commands talco their force and 

I; /authority from him. And thus it is evident that the 

il /imperiai maje^ty and authority is the highest in 

^ I human society. ' \\ 

3. Nevertheless, some may demur, saying that 
though the world may bave need of the imperiai 
office, it does not follow that the authority of the 
Roman prince should be the highest (which we bave V 
now to prove), because the Roman' power was not [ 



I 



• 



* In ZV Mon,^ L 8, Dante makes a distinction between the duties 
of toldiers among themseUes, and to their captain, who is not ooe o( 
themselves. 

' 1'he word in the originai is religione, which Dante seems to ose io ' 
the Latin sense of a " tie^ or " union." In Purg,, 2X. 41, '* the religioa 
of the mountain, " in the sense of the constitution of the mountain, oc ,1 
its naturai laws, which may be the meaning here. Giuliani refen to ,\ 
** that iotui of love which nature makes '* (//^., i X. 56). 

' *' Hence it behoved laws for a rein to place, 
Behoved a king to have. who, at the least, 
Of the tme city should discem the tower." 

(Ar/., id. 94.) 

* "One will, which is the lord and goremor of ali others in one 
{Di Afm,^ i- 17). . 
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.icquired by reason, nor by decrce of a univcrsal 
convention,' bu^ by force, which appcars to bc con- 
irary to rcason. To which it may be rcadily an- 
.wered. that theélection of this supreme oHìccr sliouid 
ciime in the first place from that CounciI which 
!>rovidcs for ali, that is. God;' otherwisc (he elcctioii 
«ould not bave' becn cqual [in value] for atl, since 
kforc the [coming of the] aforesaid officcr no onc 
tiAcJ at hcart the good of ali* 

4. And because a nature more gcntlc in govcrnìng, 
more powcrful in maintaining, and more subtle in 
acquiriiig, than that of the Latin pcoplc there ncvcr 
»as and never will bc (as may besccn by cxpericncc), 
and espccially that of the holy race in whom tg 
minglcd the lofty Trojan blood,' ihcrcforc God elected 
them for this olììce.* VVhercforc, as it [this office] 
could not be obtaincd without the grcatcst virtue. and 
nccdcd the grcatcst and most humanc bcnignity in 
" is was the pcople best fitted for it,* 



' The ii-nrd lonvinle i* utcìl four limct in Ihe C-imni/dia, once in 
itt «nw of ft "convtnl," [wice« a " Itillowing," and once, u hcie, in 
iht Ki»e of '■ assembla " (,Par., 30. 129). 

' " Th»l Providcneé whieh governelh ihc world 
Wilh counscl." 
'. (/V,r., n. 18.1 

' Because (as Dante eiplaint in Dt Man., i. 13 j iii. j) only ihe 
m^n.irch h»j at hi.iri ihe univrrsal good, as he «ho regar<lt the 
I ultimale eDd of human sociclj'. 

* "The noUe sced of the Romani." 

Un/., 16. 60.) 
"The Romins, of whom jCneas «'as fathtr" (ZV Afan., li. ;). 

' "The Ronlan people wcie ordained by naiure (or empire" (Ibìd., 
li. 7). 

' "Il belonged lo a mon nobie people lo bc pul «bove ali ntheri, 
ind Ihe Roman people wcre must nobli, Iherefore it beloni^ed lo Ihcin 
lo be ihui preferred " (Ibld-, ìi. 3). " Loving pcacc ai wcll as liber'y, 
ihis hol]t, piou«, and clorìou* people wcre »eea lo bave Komed Iheir 
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Therefore it was not by force that it was assumcd in 

the beginning by the Roman people, but by Divine 

\ J Providencc, which is above ali law.^ And with this 

Virgil agrces in the first of the ^neid^ where he says, 
spcaking in the person of God» ** To them (that is, to 
the Romans) I have set no limit of things nor of 
time ; to them have I given an empire without end." 

6. Force, then, was not the active cause, as thcse! 
objectors have thought, but was the instrumentai 
cause ; as the blows òf the hammer are the [instni- 
; l\ mental] cause of the knife, and the soul of the smith 

; ;j[ I is the efficicnt and active cause ; and thus !^not force 

■ |Ì- I but law,* and that Divine, was the beginning of the 

( Roman Empirei 

6. And that this is so may be seen by two most 
apparent reasons, which show that city to be the 
Empress, and to have an especial birth from God, 
and from God its especial growth. But because this 
; l could not be treated in the present chapter without 

making it too long, and long chapters are enemies 
to the memory, I will make a digression of another 
% chapter, in order to demonstrate the reasons alluded to, 

I j j which shall not be without great benefit and pleasure. 

;. own eaie UuU they might secare the public good of the human noe" 

|> {De MoH,^ u. 5). 

I; * '* Iaw il a real and personal relarìon between man and man" 

i! (Ibid., ìL 5). ** The Roman pcople, in subjugating the world, did it 

\ according to Iaw, and therefore acquired the empire worthily " (Ibidn ii« 6). 

' *' To them no bounds of empire I assign, 
Nor term of years to their immoi tal line." 

(Dryden'i trans.) 
' See note i.. above. 

* ** Behold how great a power has made it worthj 
Of rererence, beginning with the hour 
liVhen Pallu died to give it sorcreigntj.'' 
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Chapter V. 



I 



i 1. IT is no wonder if Divine Providence, which 
', transcends ali human and angclic pcrception, often 
: procccds in a way mystcrious to us ; ^ since it oftcn 
\ iiappcns that human actions have for men themselves 
i a hidden mcaning. But we havc rcason to wonder 
.' «^rcatly, when the execution of the Eternai Counsel 
' proceeds in so manifcst a way that our reason can 

discern it. And thercfore in the beginning of this L 

( chapter I can speak by the mouth of Solomon, who, 
\ in the pcrson of Wisdom, says in his Proverbs,* *• Hear, 
for I will speak of excellent things ! " 

2. The immeasurable Divine Goodness, wishing to 
bring back to Itself the human creature» which» by 
the sin of the transgression of the first man had 
! become separated from God and unlike Him,* it was 
decreed, in the most high and most united Divine 
Consistory* of the Trinity, that the Son of God 

' " That Providence that govemeth the world 
With counsel, wherein ali crcated vision 
Is lost, ere it can penetrate those depths.*' 

(/\ir., II. 28.) 

** The will of God is of itself invisible ; but the invisihle things of God 
are heard and seen by those things which are made by Ilim *' (ZV A/J^n., 
il. 3). Comp. Rom. xL 33. 
• Prov. viii, 6. , 

* " Tis sin alone that doth disfranchise him, | 

And render bini unlike the Supreme Good." ' : 

(/'«r., 7. 7^) 

** The transgression of oor first parenti was the beginning of ali our 
cirofs"(Z^i»/j«., i. 18). 

^ '* When to '«he high consistoiy he was wrapL" 

{Purg., ^ 24.) 

(Sce note to Cmv., ii. 6, par i.) A consistory U the high ooonctl of the 
l^ope and hit cardinaU. 
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should desccnd to earth to bring about this reunion.^ 
And since at His coming into the world it behovcd 
not only the heavens, but the earth, to be in the best 
condition,*and the best condition of the earth is under 
a monarchy (that is, under one prìnce, as has been 
said above), therefore Divine Providcnce ordained the 
people and the city wherein this should be fulfilled, 
that is, Rome the glorìous.* And because the 
hostelry^ which the celestial King was to enter 
should be most pure and most immaculate, a most 
holy race was ordained, of which, after many worthy 
ones, was bom a woman better than ali the rest, who 
should be the chamber of the Son of God. And this 
race was that of David, from which was bom the 
confidence ' and honour of humanity, that is, Mary ; 



I **TiU to descend it pleosed the Word of God 
Unto that nature, which from its own Maker 
Estranged itself, and He to Him in person 
Joined by the act of His eternai love." 

{Par., 7. 30.) 

' '* The titne when Heavcn had willed 

To brìng the whole world to its mood serene." 

'* We shall never find the world at peaoe except under Au^tus Csesar, 
who was the monarch of a perfect monarchy (ZV Mon,, u 18). 

* " This was the place, and this the people^ond this is Rome, and 
herpeoplc^CIbid., ii. 7). 

• •• The womb 

Which was the hosteiry of our desire." 
5^ (/iw., ^3. 105.) 

l^SaUetaa, literally «'boldness** or '< hafdihood," is «sed in the 
sense of "confidence" in /tir., 33. 109, as Scartazsini and GinliAni 
poiat oaL 

"Then I acgda recourse'had to the teaching 
Of him who beautifìed himself in Mary, 
As doth the star of moming in the sun. 
And he to me : Such confiStnet and grace 
As there can be in angel or in soul, 
AU U in him." 

(Am, 33. io6-rii.)- 



' 
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.ind thcrcforc it is wriltcn in Isaiah,' "And there 
■;hall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jcssc, and 
X branch shall grow out of hìs roots." and Jessc was 
tlic father oi the aforesaid David. And it was at one 1 
.^nd tlic same time that David was born and that I 
Rome was born ; that is, that /Encas carne from \ ^ 
Tray* into Italy, which was the origin of the most 1 
noble city of Ronie, as our books bear witncss. Thus \ 
ihc Divine elcctìpn of the Roman Empire is madc 
vcry evident by tfie birth of the holy city, which was / 
contcmporaneous with that of the root from which 
aprang the race of Mary, 

3. And incidentiilly we must observe, that since 
the hcavcns began to rcvolve, thcy were ncver bctter 
disposed than when He who madc tiicm and governa 
ihcm descended from oii high ; as tlic muthematicians, 
by virtue of their art, caii again trace out for us. 
Nor cver was, nor will bc, this world so pcrfcctly dis- 
poscd as then, whcn it was rulcd by the voice of one 
.sole prince and commandcr of the Roman pcople, V 
as Luke the Evangclist testifics." And therefore 
universa! pcace rcigned,* which nevcr was bcfore nor 
ever will be again, bccau^e the shipof human society* 
sped over a smooth sca straight to its destined port 



* "Son of Anchises, who c«nw foilh from Troy, 
Afici that llion the lupccb wu bumed." 

(/./. 1. T.\ 
' " And Iheie wcnt oul a dccrcc from Cuir Augustut ibit o// Iki 
tw-j^thauJil bc tiicd " (Luke ii. I). 

' " Wiih him il lauped the wor'd in such greal pcace, 
Thal Janiu liad his lemplc-galo locked fail. 
" And ihm ihe human race wa» happy in ihe tnuiquilliLy of univeraU 
pnct" {Dt Mim.,i. iS). 
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O inefTable and incomprehcnsible Wisdom of G 
that for Thy advent^at the same hour there in S 
and bere in Itaiy, so long beforehand didst prq . 
Thysclf on high ! And oh, most stupid and \ik . 
beasts that pasture in the shape of men, and presume l 
to speak against our faith ; and profess to know, a$ 
ye spin and dig, that which God has ordered with 
so much forethought 1 ^ Accursed be ye and your 
presumption, and he who believes in ye 1 

4. And as we said before, at the end of the pr^ 
ceding chapter, she [Rome] had not only ber special 
orìgin, but her special growth, from God ; for, in 
short, beginning with Romulp,' who was her first 
father, up to the time of her most perfect age, that is, 
in the time of the aforesaid emperor,* her growth 
went on, not only by human, but by Divine, influence. 
For if we consider the scven kings who were her first 
govemors ^ — Romulus, Numa, Tullius, Ancus Martius, 
Servius Tullius, and the Tarquins, who were, so to 
speak, the nurses and tutors of ber infancy — we shall 
find in the writings of Roman history, particularly 
in those of Titus Livius, that these [kings] were of 
different natures according to the necessities of the 
moment If we then consider her greatcr adolescence 
(since she was emancipated from her royal tutelage 



' " Since I bave rccognued by most efficadous signs that the fouad- 
ing of the Roman people was ordered by Divine Providence " (see Dt 

' " And Qoirìnus comes 

From sire 10 rile that he is given to Mars.*' 



JUSw., ìL i). 



* Augnstos (see note 2» p. 244). 



(/W;, 8. 131.) 



* " Seven kings 

Conqaering the neighbouring nations ali aroand." 



KPwr.^ 6. 4i*) 



( i 
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jndcr Brutus, the first consul) up to Csesar, her (irsi 
.jpremc prince, we shall find her exaltcd, noi with 
liunian, but with divine, citizens;' in whom not a 
human, but a divine, love inspired thcir love for her; 
^nd this couid not aiid should not bc, if not for some 
special purpose inten dcd by God through such cclcstial 
iiifusion. And who will say tliat it was without Divine 
inspiration that Fabricius' rcfused an alniost infinite 
.miount of gold rathcr than abandon his country' ? or 
that Curius* whom the Samnites tried to corrupt, 
refiised the greatest quanlity of gold for love of his 
country, saying that Roman cilizcns did noi care lo 
posscss gold, bui the owners of the gold ? and that 
Mutius* burned his own hand, becausc it had failcd 



' " O KOO<1 Fahricius, 

Virtiie HÌih poveri/ diilsl Ihou picfcr 
To Ihe poiicsiion of y''"' wcallh mlh vice." 

KI'urg.,ìo.ìl). 

l^^ li-C.|> iHiied for his povcrty and (lisinlvicbinlnL'vi. He itCuscil 
iiuny biibcs froni the Sanmiiei and Irum l'yrrhus, and died to poui 
lh,n his Tuncral eipcnscs wcic paid froni ihc public ircasury. Dame 
nitnlions him twitc in the De Monarihia. 

' M. Curius Dcnlalu!! (so callcd from havìng bcen born with Ititi], 
ilk-r the dcfcai o[ l'ycrtiuti, rclircd lo his fami in [he counlry uf tbe 

thcy found him roa.MÌiig tutnipi, and he rejecied Iheii prescnls wiih 
~com, in ihc words quolcd by Dame. To him Terni owvx bei famoui 
lascaile. He died in the yeor 170 B.c. 

• "A perfeet will, likc ihal 

VVhich Lawrence Tasi upon his grìdiron held, 
And Muliut made to harih lo his own hand." 
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hf inisUke the king's secretary instead of the kinj?, was taken, and, 
being threatened with death, held his hand over a burning brasicr 
in punishment of its error, warning Porsenna meanwhile that three 
hundred Roman youths were equally detcrmined. The king, alarmed, 
set him free, and nastened to conclude peace, and thereafter Mutius wis 
known as Scavoia, or *' left'handed.** Dante tells his story again io 
De A/oM,, ii. 5. 

* Titus Manlins, sumamed Torqualus, from the collar (iorquis) which 
he took from a fallen foe, being at the head of the Roman army, eoo- 
demned his own son to death for having, against orders, and in a most 
dangeroos position, attacked and vanquished an enemy by whom he 

\ t and the Romans gencrally had becn insulted. Dante mentions him in 

the next chapter again, and in Par,, 6. 46. 

' " I saw that Brutus who droTe Tarquin forth.** 

{Inf.. 4. 127.) 
Junius Brutus, the first consuL 

* Karl Witte thinks Drusii to be a mistake, and suggests the sub- 
stitution of some other nnme. Giuliani suggests that of the Fakii, wbo 
are named by Dante with the Decii in Par,, 6b 47. Father, sóo, and 
grandfton of ihc Dccii gave thcir livcs for the state. The Fabii are 
prìncipally known through Quinctius Maxirous, sumamed Cumtator^ 
or the **deUyer," from whom we bave the "Fabian policy."- Dante 
sneaks of the Decii in Dt Alon,, iL ^ But the Drusii are oamed wiik 
the Decii in the sixth book of the Aneid. . 

* M. Attilia* Regulus, consul for the first time 267 B.C. He went to 
Rome on his famous embasxy as a Carthaginian capti ve, about 250 B.C., 
and having given oounsel entirely against his own interests, retumed to 

I ; \ Cartbage, and waa cniclly murdered by betng rolled dowa bili in a cask 

•tiickfuUof- " 
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to give the blow that he thought would liberate 
Rome ? / Who will say that Torquatus,^ who con- 
dcmned his son to death for love of the public wel- 
fare, would bave done it without Divine assistance? 
and the same with the aforesaid Brutus ? * Who will 
say it of the Dccii and of the Drusii,' who laid down 
j their lives for their country ? Who will say of the 

captive Regulus ^ (who, sent from Carthage to Rome 
in exchange for Carthaginian prisoners, having finished 
his embassy, gave counsel against himself and the 
other Roman captives, for the love of Rome) that he 
was moved solely by an impulse of human nature? 
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vili say it of Quinctius Cincinnatus,^ made dic- 
ind taken from the plough» who, his tcrm of office 
r cxpircd, voluntarily resigncd that office and 
ed to his plough ? Who will say of Camillus,' 
c(i and huntcd into cxilc (who, having cpme 
: Rome from hcr cncmies, after his liberation 
anly returned into cxile that he might not 
the senatorial authority), that he did this with- 
'ivine instigation? O- most sacred heart of 
wiìo will presume to speak of thee ? Certainly 



* " Quinctius who from locks 

Unkempt was named.*' 

{Par., 6, 46.) 

il not Cincinnata^ leave us a ffrand examplc [of devotion to | 

;;<)od] when he frerly rclinnuikhcd his dignitics whcn their | 

r 1, having boen takcn from the plou^h and made dictator, as > 

r >iiis] tells u!>? And after hÌ!> victory and his triumph, he j 

UIC imperiai sccptre to the consuls, and wcnt back to hbt f 

; ^. to swcat iK'hind his oxcn *' (Ve A/om,, ii. 5). 

.1:^ Furius Camillus was one of the most illustrious hcrocs 

^ min republic He triumphcd four times, was five times 

a;.(i was callcd the second loundcr of Kume. Ilaving gone 

'i.iary exile whcn a false accusation was alx>ut to be brought 

i::n, hc refuscd to accepl an invitation tendcrcd him by many 

I. vtors to return and assume command. He dicd 365 U.C. 

r.ii>cs him again in Df éVcn,, ii. 5, and says, *' He Is praiscd 

uuirious by Virgil himself in the sixth [hook of the yEma'^], 

l'caks of Camillus recovering the standards.'* 
ii.ly heart ! " cxclaims Dante» speaking of Cato {Pur/r,^ l. 80). 
... >cs the word is litcrally '*che.st" {fieffOt not sr/tOf '*breast'*), 
uitcn used by Dante in the sense of heart or soul. It is Cato 
to whom lic refcrs bere, commonly calle<l Cato the Voiir\ger, 
;ui:.h him from his great -grand fathcr, also named Marcus 
. .Ito, and called Caio the Kldrr, and Cato the Ccasor. In th« 
^ ;iith chaptcr Dante uses him as a symbol of the Deit^. In 
'/jft.f ii. 5, he sa}^ *' Again appcars the ineffable sacnfice of 
i severe man, the author of liberty, Marcus Cato : one Cato, for 
ry's salvation, did not fear death ; the other, in order that the 
l>t>erty might be kindied in the world, dcclared what prìce 
as worth, when he preferred to go out of lite frce rather than 
.iliout liberty." From this it is easy to see wh^ Dante makes 
y;>o of liberty in PurgaiQfy, which ii the Ubeiaiioo oif the mmiI 
ihruugh punticatioD. 
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nothing greater than silence can be said of thce, after 
the example of Jerome, when in the prefàce to the 
Bible, whcre he alludes to Paul, he says that it u 
better to be silent than to say [too] little. / Certainly 
it must be evident, when we recali the lives of thesc 
and other divine citizens, that they could not ha\'e 
wrought so many wonderful deeds, had not some 
light of the Divine Goodness bcen added to their own 
goodness of nature. And it ought to be evident that 
these most excellcnt ones were the instruments^ used 
by Divine Providence in the forming of the Roman 
Empire, wherein the arm ^ of God often seemed to be 
prcsent And did not God put His own band tu 
the battle wherein the Albans first fought with the 
Romans' for the chief dominion, when a single 
Roman held the freedqm of Rome in his hands? 
And did not God put forth His hand when the Gauls, 
having taken ali Rome, stole into the Capitol by night, 
and only the voice of a goose made it known ? ^ And 

' " We are often instruments of God '* (£/. Rtg, Ital,^ viii. ; aod sce 
preceding chapter, par. 5). 

' " Infinite Goodness hath such arople arms, 
That it receives whatever tums to it. 

** To whom is the arm of the Lord reveaied ? " (Isa. liiL i). " I viO 
redccm you with an outstretchcd arm *' (Exod. vL 6). 

* The Horatii and Coratii. **rhe three to three fought for it'* 
(/'tfr., 6. 39 ; and see Dt Mon,^ ii. 10). Giuliani remarks inat whercas 
up to this point Dante had trìed to prove the Roman Empire to bc 
founded on the cxtKx)rdinary virtues ot the Roroans, he now óìdeavoan 
to base it upon the special interpositions of Providence. This order it 
the reverse of that observed in the Di Mùnanhia^ when his jodginent 
and logie were more mature. 

* Dante repeats this descrìption (/V A/^m., ii. 4). 

*' The Silver goose before the shining gate 
There flew, and by her cackle saved the state. 
She told the Gauls' approach ; the approaching Gaais, 
Obtcure in night, ascend aod seize the walls." 

(v£jtM/, viiLt Dryden'i tiaas.) , 
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\ did not God put forth His band, whcn in the wars of 
Hannibal^ (having lost so many dtizens that three 
bushels of rìngs were carrìed tnto Africa) the Romans 
u'ould bave abandoned tbc country, if tbat blesscd 
youth Scipio * bad not undcrtaken bis expedition into 
Afrìca for ber deliverance? And did not God put 

' forth His band wben a new citizen of low condition, 
that is, Tullius,* against sucb a citizen as Catilinc 

' dcfended Roman liberty ? Most certainly. 

5. Wbcnce can we ask no furtber proof tbat a 
special origin and a special growtb, tbougbt out and 
ordaincd by God, was tbat of the boly city. And 
certainly I am of the firm opinion tbat the stones 
which form ber walls are wortby of reverence ; and 
the ground on wbicb sbe stands is wortby beyond ali 
that has bcen preacbed and proved by men> 



■ "The lingcring war 

That of the rìngs made such illuttrìous spoils.** 

(//{/^, 28. la) 
Referrìng to llannihars famous battle at Canns in the secood Punic 
var, where sixty-two thousand men were killed, and three bushels of 
hngs taken from the lìngers of the vanquished. 

' "Under tbat cagle trìumphed the two youlhs, | 

Scipio and Pompey.** t 

(/'flr.,d.S2.) [ 

Scipio fought at the age of sevcnteen againxt Ilannibal at Ticino ; at \ 

ninetcen was at the battle of Cannsc ; at twenty comiucred Spain ; and | 

at thirty-thrce wun the decUive victory over Hannibat. In Par^ 27. 61, 1 

Dante mentions Scipio again, and in luf,^ 31. Ii6, he calls him "the j 

bar of glory " (see also De Afon,, ii. io). I 

' Cicero, whom Dante alwajrs speaks of as Tuliius^ discoTered tnd . } 

expoicd the Catiline conspiracy in the year 63 11.C. \ 

* " A citizen of that Rome where Christ is Roman.*' \ 

(^rf.» 32- »<».) 

" [Rome] was stablished as the holv place, wherein 
Sits the sttccessor of the greatest Peter.** 

{Inf., 2. 23.) 
"That Rome to which, after the glory of so many trìumphs, Christ, 
with wofds and deeds, confirmcd the empire of the world " {£/* Cmrdi 
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CHAFrr-i \'I. 



I L In the third chaptcr ' ! ;'i'. i« \ we promiscd 
to speak of the supremacy of the imperiai and of the 
philosophic authority. And therefore, having spoken \ 
of the imperiai, it behoves me, in this digression, to 
go on to consider the philosophical, according to the 
promise made. And first we must see what is the 
meaning of this word [authority], becausc it is more 
necessary to understand it in this sense [of philo- 
sophical] than in the discussion of the imperiai 
authority, which, on account of its majesty, does not 
seem to be doubted. 

2. We must know, then, that authority is nothing 
else than the act of an autfior. This word (that is 
auctore, and without its third letter, e) may have tuo 
origins : one from a verb quite fallen into disuse in 
grammar, which means to link words together, namely, 
AUIEO;^ and any one who considers it in its 
first voice [auied] will see plainly what it demonstrate» 
itself, that it is made up entirely of the links of words, 
that is, of the five vowels alone, which are the soul 
and the connecting links of every word ; and is com- 
posed of them in a way that may be varied [or twisted] 
to rcpresent the imagc of a link [or chain], becausc 



'I 



liai,, ii.) "And to you esp«cially, who as little children knew tbe 
sacred Tiber, are my words addressed ; for the capital of Latium ihcoU 
be revered as the common principle of civilization '* (Ibid., x.). 

* In a manuscript of Uguccione de* Bagni di Pisa, in the Ambrosiaoa 
Library at Milan, we find, *' Invenitur quoddam Yerbum difectivun. 
fciiicet Auieo, idcst lii^o ti indi Autor (Auctor sine i) idest LigaUtr* Et 
ab Autor, auod signihcat autetUim^ derìvatur Autoriiat^ idat saUmii* 
imùa/i0me aigna " (Giuliani, from Dt Xkriv. Vèrb,). 



i 
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b;|;innin^ with A we then turn back ìnto the U.and 
«me directly by I Into E, whence wc turn again to 
the ; so that this figure [auico], whkii is the figure 
(.[ a link, really represcnts [the vowclsj A E I O U.' 
And how far " author " comes from thÌ3 verb we learn 
oniy from the pocts, who have linkcd thcir words 
to;^cthcr with musical art ; * and with this signification 
wc have noChing to do. 

3. The other origin of "author," as Uguccionc l 
\iiincsscs in the beginning of his Derivatioiis, is a 
Greck word,' aulenti»!, which is equivalent in Latin 
lo "worthy of faith and obcdience." And thus 
"author," from this dcrìvation, is applied to any 
person worthy of bein^ bdieved and obeycd. And 
thcncc Comes the word witli. wiiicli wc are at prcscnt 
conccrncd, that is, "authority ;" whence wc may sce 
ihat "authority" is cquìvalcnt to an "act worthy 
offaith and obcdience."* 

1 That Aristodc is most worthy of faith and 
obcdience, and that his words are of supreme and 
hijhcst authority, can bc proved thus, Among work- 



' Dinlc, in ihis tiltaorciinaiy ind much-dispuleil paujiije, spcmi lo 
luve hid in his mind ihis figure : |j^ u |JJ71_oJ 
' Dinle S|>cik; or the hainionioui os musical ichlionn of irords bolh 

' l'criicari ihink» Ihis qui 
ff ihe lime proviis ihal Dan 

M Ep. te Can Grandf, p.ir. IO, 'Jtc. ). Hut il set 
'lu'licd Aristollc in ihc iJalin lianslali'jn, as he pn 
in iHxilt ii, ij, lo decide » lo ihe l'tiilotophei'i \ 
(al.iiy, on «eeoum of the tliffcrence in the tr 
Ihinks, ir Darne did not undersland Grcek when l 
libckii iìqS), helcarned il arierwards: wilnes^i bi 
"who cannol be lianslited," knd from whom h 
Thii, howcvet, lo my mind, \ì no aigumecl. 

* Heie thete il > gap in ihe leu, which Giulian 
inieruon of ihe iwo membeii of ttie lollowing >en 
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menand artificèrsin difTerenttrades and manu^actur^ 

ali tending to some final art of manufacture, the 

artificer or workman in this latter ought above ali to 

be obeyed and trustcd by the rest, as he who alone 

considers the ultimate end of ali their several endi^ f 

Wherefore the cavalier' should be trusted by the 

sword-maker, the bridle-maker, the saddler, the 

armourcr, and ali the trades that contrìbute to the an 

of cavalry. And since ali human actions demand an 

end, which is that of human life, to which man is \ \ 

,,^ ordained, inasmuch as he is man; the master and 

j' workman who considers this and demonstrates h 

i' to US ought cspecially to be believed in and obeyed; 

and such is Aristotle ; therefore he is most worthy 
of faith and obedience. And in order to see hov 
Aristotle is the master and leader of human reason, 
*! as far as its final end is concemed, we must know 

that this end of our being, which ali naturally desire,' 
was, in the most ancien t times, sought for by the 
sages. And since those who desire it are in sudi 
numbers, and their appetites are almost always indi- 
vidually difTerent, although universally^ the same, 
therefore it was very difRcult to discem that wherein ^| 
every human appetite might be rightèously satisfìed 
S. There were then very ancient philosophers (o( 
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ili' 

: I ' ' Cmv., ìy. 3, par. a. 

y. ' Dante probablv mcant m cavaliy officer, but as Uie word maj il» 

, f » iDcan ** knight," I nave translated it as above. 

* " Each one a good confosedly oonceivei 
' I AVhercin the mind ma/ resi, and loogeth for it." 

(A/jf., 17. ia6k) 
* The aniversal desire for happii 



*'That appiè sweet, which throogh so manv brmaches, 
The care of mortai o>en is stiU poTMuns.'' 



poTMung. 

KPmri^ 27. US.) 
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ijiomthe first and principalwas Zeno'), whoperccìvcd 

,nd bclicvcd thìs end of human lifc to bc solely a 
-:;id virtue ; that ìs, rigìdly to follow truth and 
usticc without rcgard to anylhing; to show gricf 
it nothing, to show Joy at nothing, to bave no con- 
-ciousness of any passion wliatcvcr. And they defined 
.uch virtue thus : tkat luhicli, without fruii, ìs of itself 
•rahcu.-orlhy? And thcsc and thcir scct were callcd 
Stoics ; and to thcm bclonged that glorious Calo 
of ivhom I dared not speak befora* 

6. There were other phitosophcrs who saw and 
bclicvcd differenti/ ; and of thcse the first and 
;)riiicipal was a philosophcr namcd Epicurus,* who 
sfcing that cvery animai as soon as it is bora is 
dirccicd by nature, as it wcrc, to its dcstincd end, 
that it flies from pain .ind demanda Joy, said that the 
■;?A of our bcing was voliiplate (I do iiot say volmitade, 
but writc it with a p '']. that is, pleasiirc witliout pain. 
And because he admittcd no mean bctweea pleasure 



' Kenn. the foumicr of Ihc Sloic philiMOphv, is nicnLÌon«l in Inf., 4 
\-^. wiih Enip«.loclci and Iktaclilus He 15 quoted by Cicero in lh< 
i;ftvj, »s sayinK Ihai vinuc is ttic only good, 

That li, a ihing dcsirablc in iiiclf, wilhoul rtgard lo iLs resulti. 
' Tlui il, in the pceceding chaplcr. 

"Wotlhyofsomuch rcvcrcnce in his look, 
Tluj DO son un owe mocc l<] atiy falhcr." 

{.Purg., I. 3»-) 
llinie's icvcrencL- for Cito is confiimed by the general opinion of liÌ! 

ilota! games w«re (o be ei''>-'"i 'he pcoplc datcd noi cali Jbr them H 
l*ein in (he preicnce of Cato ; sceing wbich he lefl ihc thealre («ei 
Miniai,!, Ep. 1). 

' " Epicunn and hìs follower», 

Who with Ihe body mortai mike Ihe «oul." 

(/«A IO. .4.1 
■ Thii ditti nel ion necessiules Icaving ihcwordiin the originai. Thi 
[urcntheMi li evidently «mcd at uteleu eopyitn. 
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and pain, he said that plcasurc was no othcr than 

the absence of pain ; as Tullius seems to repeat in 

the first of De Finibus, And of tho$e who wcrc 

called Epicureans, after Epicurus, was Torquatus,' 

the noble Roman, dcscended from the blood of that 

glorious Torquatus before mentioned [in eh. 5]. 

\\^ 7. There were others, and they took thcir origin from 

,, Socrates, and then from his successor Plato,* who 

I ji. (considering [the subjcct] more profoundly, and sccinn 

that in our actions it was possible to sin, and that wc 
might sin through excess or default) said that our 
conduct, without excess and without default, mcasured 
by the [just] mcan of our own choice, which is virtue, 
was that end [of life] of which we now speak ; and 
they called it virtuous action^ And these were called 
Acadimicians^ and of them were Plato and Speu- 
y sippus^ his nephew; [they were] so called after the 

place where Plato studied, that is, the Academi 
i From Socratcs no word was derivcd, because in his 

philosophy nothing was affirmed. 
V 8. Neverthelcss Aristotle, who took his surname 

. i: from Stagira, and Xenocrates Chalcedonius * his 

* L. Manlìus Torquatus, who was killed in A^nca loon after Uk 
baule of Pharsalia, was a distinguished Greek scholar, praised u nck 
bv Cicero, and mentioned by nim as an advocate of the Epicanu 
pnilofoph^. 

I l! ' Mentioned together, /if/, 4. 154. 

I i * This very ohscure passage seems to mean that such haman condoa 

I as errs neither by excess nor default, estimated by the proper nesn of 

/^ our own choice, is virtuous, and, beicg virtuous, is the desUned od 

of life (see eh. 17 on ** the elecUve babk % 

* SpeuKippus was the favourìte disciple and nephew of Plato» vbo 
married him to one of his nieccs. In 357 B.C he succerded Plato ai 
head of the Academy. 

* Xenocrates Chalcedonius (396-114 bìc), called bv Cicero tk 
most austere of philosophers^ succeeded Speusippus in tne Acadeaiy, 
wherte he lectured for twenty-five years. He accompanied Plato • 
hit voyage to Sidly. 
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compaiiion, by m«ans of the almost divine genius 
ivith iiliich nature had cndowed Arislotlc, rccognizing 
ihìs end [of lifc] by the Socratian mcthod, as it wcrc, 
bythc acadcmìcal filcd down [or refined] and rcduccd 
moral philosophy to perfection, and cspedally [was 
this true of] Aristotie. And because ArUtotte bcgan 
hii argumcnts whilc walking hJthcr and thithcr, they 
nere called (he and his companions, I mean) Ptri' 
'aklies, which is equivalcnt to pcranibiilators. And 
bccausc the pcrfecling of this ciorality [moral pliilo- 
-opliyj was finished by Aristotie, the namc of 
Acadcinicians dicd out, and ali who bclongcd to this 
•■cct are called PiripaMus ; ' and these hold to-day 
ihc control of the world in doctrinc throughout ali 
parts, and might almost cali thcirs catltolk [or 
universa!] opinion? By wiiich it may be sccn that 
Aristotie was the guide and leader of the pcople to 
ihis point. And this is what we wishcd to prova 

B. Thcrcfore, to sum up, the principal idea is 
provcd ; that is, that the authority of the philosopher, 
ivliidi is hcrc defendcd, is supreme, and full of ali 
power. And it is not opposed to the imperiai 
authority ; but the latter without the former is 
dangerous ; and the former without the latter is 
somcwhat wcak, not in itsclf, but throufjh the dis- 



' Sce end of eh. \^, hook iii., for " ihc ihret KCis of the ce 
Aihcns," and a vrry curioui paisage in cb. M, hook iv., where 
Ihiw MCU aie comparcd to llie thcuc Manu looking for the b- 
Cliiiii (or bttiitd'uii), ariti are etplained lo bc " the ihcee secti i 
ulive life," by wlilcli life our ime bcatilude catuiot bt- found. 

' The only olher place whcrc l>»nte utes Iht word " calholic " 
Cimils il in hook li. di. 4. whcre il ii eipUined lo bave the lei 
•'the pioni" eeM[ally{ot"lheorlhodox")j in the CchhktAìi il ii 
tml once {Par., 13. 104), «bere bc calli ite CUurcb " (be e» 
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orders of the pcople ; so. that when joined togeth( 
thcy are most useful and most full of power. An 
therefore it is wrìtten in the Book of Wisdom, ** Lo\ 
the light of Wisdom, ali ye who are before ti 
people ; " ^ which is to say, Unite the philosophical wit 
the imperiai authority to rule well and perfcctl 
O miserable ones who rule at presenti and < 
most miserable ones who are ruled! who join r 
philosophical authority to your govemment, neithi 
by your own study nor by counsel, so that to ali nu 
be addressed the words of Ecclesiastes,' "Woe \ 
thee, O land, when thy king is a child, and tt 
princes eat in the moming!" and to no land can 1 
addressed that which follows:' ''Blessed art tho 
O land, when thy king is the son of nobles, and ti 
princes eat in due season, for strength, and not f 
drunkenness!" Take heed to yourselves, enemies 
God, yc who have seized the sceptres of the kingdor 
of Italy ! And I speak to you, Charles and Freder 
kings/ and to you, othcr princes and tyrants; ai 
see whom ye have by your side as counsel, and cou 
up how many times a day this end of human life 

' The same passage is auoted at the beginning of eh. 16. In i 
English version it reads, ** Love rìghteousness, ^e that be judges of i 
eaith " (Wisdom of Solòmon L \\ See eh. vu 21 of the same ho 
and also eh. vi. 9 : ** Unto you therefore, O kings, do 1 tpeak, that 
may learn wisdom." 
^ ' Eccles. X. 16. * Ibid. x. 17. 

* Charles II. of Anioa, King of Apalia (died 1309), and Fred< 
^ ^ Aragon, King of Sicily (i 296-1 337), who both afBicted Sicily, 1 
^e by violent usurpadon, the otho* by wretched govemment. \ 
Par.^ 2a 63— 

" Whom the same land deplores 
That weepeth Charles and Frederic stili alive." 
The mention of these kings in this chapter as living, sbows that 1 
part of the C^nvitù most mive beeo wrìtten beibce May 5, 1309, wl 
Charles IL died. 
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■j linttiì out to you by your counsellonl Ye hat 
bcticr fly low, lìk« swallows, tha», likc vultures, whee] \ 
high above the vilest thinga!' 

Chapter Vii. 

L As we have seen how grcatly the imperiai and \ 
tlic philosophical authority sfaould bc rcvcred, as the 
forcgoing opinions seem to confìrm, wc have now to 
: return to the vvay that leads dircctly to our ìntcndcd 
L-nd. I say, thcn, that thìs last opinion of the vulgar 
[louching Nobility] ìs of such long duration, that 
uitliout any rcfcrcnce to anytlting else, without any 
rcasoiiable inquiries, every one is called nobU who ìs 
tlie son or grandson of any man of worth, although 
he himsclf may be good ibr nothing. And this ta 
wiicre it says — 

" And now (O long bai icìf^ncd 

Tliis vciy false opinion iinong men, 

Thil one is wonl lo cali 

Ilim noUe who can say. ' I was Ihe wn 

Or gtamlson ofa Inily molile man,' 

Thciugh he himsclf wcre nolhint" 

2. Whercforc we shouid takc noticc that it is a 
iiiost dangerous ncgligcnce which allows a vicìous 
idea to takc root;* for as wccds incrcase in an 
uncultivatcd ficld, and ovcrtop and cover the cars of 
grjin, so that, looked at from a distancc, the grain 
cannot bc sccn, and lìnally ìs quitc '.ost ; so a false 
iiica in the mind, which is ncither reprovcd nor 
corrcctcd, grows and multiplies, so that the cars of 

' "Thcrcforc lei iuch mtn eease to &liQw so much presumplioo ; 
»nd if lhrouj;h ihcir naturai indolenee they nre geeK, lei ibem net 
dc.ircloimiiaicihehÌEh-flyinEeaEle"{»'B/f. Et., li. 4). 

' Sce noie i, par. 3, of tti. 1, hook iv. 
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reason, that is, true opinions, are hidden, and be 
buried, as it were, are lost Oh, how great is w. 
undertaking in this canzone, in wishing now to wc 
so overgrown a field as is that of common opinion, 
long left without any tillage whatever I Certainly 
do not intend to weed it ali, but only in that p r: 
whcre the ears of reason are not entirely overgrow 
that is, I mean to raise up those in whom some little 
light of reason, through the goodness of their nature, 
stili shines ; for it is useless to spend any more care 
on the others than on the brutes ; since it seems to 
me no less a marvel to restore to reason him in 
whom it is entirely extinct, than to restore to life 
him who has lain four days in the grave. 

3. Then, after the bad condition of popular opinion 
has been described, suddenly, like some horror, as it 
were, I break forth from the order of my confutation, 
saying, ** But vilest ite {to him who sees the trutìi)]' in 

. order to make evident his intolerable wickedness, say- 
ing that he lies worse than ali the rest Because not 
only is he vile^ that is, not noble, who, being descended 
. from good men, is wicked, but indeed is most vili; and |t 

I I demonstrate it by the simile of the right path l! 

already shown. And to explain this, a question is 
needed, to be answered in this manner. 

4. There is a plain, where there are certain roads, 
fìelds with hedges, with ditches, with stones, with 
timber, with almqst eveQ* kind of impediment, outside 
of the narrow paths. And it has snowed so much 
that the snow covers everything,^ and makes it ali 

* "The hasbAndman, whote fonge faileth him, 
Risei, and looki, ànd seeth au the fielda 
Glcamiog with white." 

(A/., 24. 7.) 
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look alike, so that no vcstigc ìs sccn of any road, A 
man comes from onc side of the plain, and wishcs to 
gù to a house on the othcr side, and \>y his diligcnce, 
that is, by his intelligence and quick wit, guided only 
by himself, he gots by the direct load whithcr he 
mcans to go, Icaving the prints of his footsteps behind 
liim.' Another comcs after him, wishing to go to the 
sane house, and having nothing to do but to follow 
the footprints, through his own fault (in spite of thìs 
guide) Icaves the road which the other man kncw how 
to kccp without a guide, and wanders about among 
the thorns and the ruins, and does not get to the place 
iihcrL- he shouid go. Which of thcsc can bc callcd 
a man of worth ? * I answcr, he who went fir^t And 
what will the other be callcd ? I answer, most vile. 
Why is he not callcd 'jjorthless, that is, [simply] vile? 
1 answer, bccause he would be called worihlcss, that 
M,, simply vile, who. having nothing to guide him, lost 
his way ; but bccause this othcr had a guide, his error 
and his failurc can go no further [are superlative], and 
ihcreforc he is callcd, not vile, but vUest. 

•>. And so he who is ennoblcd through his father, \ 
or some one of his aiicestors, and does not pcrscvcre 
[in the noble life], is not only vile, but viUst, and more 
worthy of ali reproach and shame than any low-born / 
man. And that man may keep himself from this ' 
loivcst depth of vilcncs, Solomon, in the twenty- 
sccond chapter [twenty-eighth verse] of his Proverbs, 
commands him who has had a worthy ancestor. 



' In Pm., 31. So, Bnlticc u tiid lo " hive lert the tracci orh«r 
•«w in beli." 

' ValtHtt, nneralty " valianl," is bere oied by Dime in the lentc 
of "wonhy. And " vile " meaiu low, bue, icnoLle, or ibject. 
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^ Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers 
bave set;" and he says before that, in the fourth 
chapter [eighteenth verse] of the said hook, *Thc 
path of the just" (that is, the worthy) "is as the 
shilling h'ght ; . . • but the way of the wicked is as 
darkness, and they know not at what they stumble." 
6. Finally, when it says, '* Afid being as one deai 
stili walks the earth** to his stili greater shame, I 
say that such a person, being most vile, is dead, 
though he seem to be living. For we must know that 
the wicked man may truly be called dead,^ and above 
ali, he who departs from the righteous way of his 
ancestors. And this may be proved thus : As Aristotle 
says in the second of Tlu Soul^ to live is the bein^; 
[or condition] of the living ; and as there are many 
ways of living (such as vegetating, in plants ; vege- 
tating and feeling, in animals;^ vegetating, feeling 
moving and reasoning, or thinking, in men), and as 
things should be denominated from their noblest part, 
it is evident that to live^ with animals, is to feel (b)' 
animals, I mean the brutes), but with man, is to uu 
\ reason, Therefore, if to live is the being of man, and 
> to give up the use of his reason is to.put an end to 
\ this being, thereby he dies.* And does he not givc 



' " These miscreants, who never were alive." 

Klnf.^ 3- 64.) 
' Giuliani refuses to insert ** and moving " bere, os some of the 
editori bave done, becarae Dante (in Cmv., lii. 2) has said that *'the 
power of moving may be considered as one with/r^/iM^*.** 

• •• The poss 

Which never yet a living person left." 

'*This passage," says Scartazzini, "refers to the spiritual, not the 
bodilv life, secing that * to Uvt^ with man, is to use reason.' * For to bc 
camaJly minded it death, but to be ipirìtaally minded is life tod peace ' " 
(Rom« Tiii« 6). 
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up ihe use of reason, who docs not reason upon tho 
end of his life ? And does he not givc up the use 
of reason who does not reason upon the path he 
ihould pursue ? Ccrtainly he does ; and this is most 
cipccially evident in hitn who has the footprints [of 
liis anccstors] beforc him, and docs not hccd thcm ; 
and thcrcfore Solomon says, in the fifch chaptcr of 
l'rovcrbs [twenty-third verse], " He shall die without 
instruction, and in the grcatncss of his foUy he shall 
;;o astray ; " that is to say, he is dead who does not 
inakc himsclf a dìscìple, who does not follow the 
Master, and this man is most vile. - But some may 
say, How can he be dead and yct walk ì I answer, 
ihat he is dead as man, but survìvcs as bcasL Bccausc. 
a^ the philosophcr says, in the sccond of Tii£ Soni, 
ihe powcrs of the soul stand above cach othcr as the 
figure of the quadranglc stands above the figure of 
the triangle, and the pcntagon stands above the quad- 
ranglc. So the sensitive [soul] stands above the 
vegetative, and the intcllcctual above the sensitive' 

' Si;* Csin:, ili. 1, par. ì. In ihc four(h canto of Purialory, Dime 
tupiovL's the crtor of llic l'ialonuls, who lauyhl ihal lh>;rc wcrc ihreu 
l'parale souls, instL-ad of ihrcc [luwcrt of onc soni. In the invnlr-tilìh 
cinto, I. 51, €l sfq., he (IoctìIk's ihi: ilovclopmcnt of itii: M>ul m Hie 
human enibryo, bcginning wiih ihe vffjclalivt, " as of a plani," ihen 
ilcieloping imo the siniplcsl animai focni " likc a soa-funijuk." wiih 
yiattkially incrcasinc powcrs. '* Ijut hoir from animai it man bccomcs, 
ihou UiMl not scc as yct." Uil " as soon as ihi: articublion of the 
liiio is perfccl," the Primal Motor in?.piics it " willi a ipitit ntw " 
Ihal combincs the othcr powcrs with itM:lf, ani! bccumcs onc soul, 
"»hich live» and feels, and on itsclf tcvolvcs" (cogitale-,). 

Ilow closely, in this famous passale. Dame has followcd the leachinpi 
of St. Thomas Aijuinas, may lic seen by refcrring to Scatlauini's note» 
upon ì(, in his etlition of the CoviiniJia, or to the Samaiii Tkisl., p. i. 
iju. llS, an. I, 1, «te. liete also, as in many places, he copics the 
lineltinesof ihe Kabbalisls, who bave an uiom, "Astone becomei a 
plini; apUnt, a beast; a beasi, a roan,"etc. The nucleui of inorganic 
Buiiei, uniteti witb a depoùt of organic maltcr, dtvclops, as Dante ho* 
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Therefore as, by removing the last angle of the 

'i pentagon, a quadrangle remains, so, taking away the 

1 ultimate power of the soul, that is, the reason, there 

1 remains no longer a man, but a thing with a sensitive 

\ soul only, that is, a brute animai. 

I 7. And thb is the meaning of the second verse of 

! the canzone I have undertaken, in which are expressed 

I «■ the opinions of others. 
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Chapter vili. 



1. The most beautiful branch that springs from the 
root of reason is discenunent} For as [St] Thomas 
{ I says, in the Prologm to tlu Ethics^ to understand the 

i l relation of one thing to anothcr is the special act 

of reason;^ and this is discernment One of the 
sweetest and most beautiful fruits of this branch is 
the reverence which the lesser-^owes the greatcr. 
Whence Tullius, in the first of the Offices, spcaking of 
the beauty that shines forth froni virtue, says that 
reverence ' is part of it ; and as this is the beauty of 
virtue, so its opposite is the abasing and belittling of 
the virtuous, which opposite, in our vulgar tongue, 
may be called irrcverence or insolcnce. And, there- 



^ descrìbed it, from the minerai, through the vegetable tnd animai ftages, 

] till *'at the Tourth hour '* it receives the tpirit of life. This ii called 

I the completion of '* the individuai qrcle of erolution." 

; ' The wcml in the ori|;inaI is discretiome^ uaed by Dante in the teme 

t of *' di&cernment," as in /w/, 31. 54— 

^ " More just arid more Mseerning hold her for it." 

' *'Et si vires sensitiva^ cognoscant res aliquas absolute, ordinen 
unins rei ad uliam oognotcere est soiina mtellectus aat rationis ** (and 
i see C^nv,, i. li, par. s). 

I * "There is, therefore, a degree of respect due from uà, suited to 

f tttxj man's character " {OJka, i. aS), 
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foro, this Tullius says in tlie same place, " To bc carc- 
Icss about what others think of him. is the part, not 
only of an arrogant, but of a dissolute persoo;"* 
iv'liicli Ì3 no other than to say that arrogancc and 
'^rofli^acy are not to know one's self, which ìs tha 
bcginning of the measurc of ali rcverence, 

2. Whcrefore J (spcaking with ali rcverence towards 
the prince and towards the philosophcr), wishing to 
frcc the minds of some mcn of their error, in ordcr to 
Id in there afterw^rds the Hght of truth,* bcforc I , 
confute the aforesaid opinions, will proceed to show / 
how in that confutation I neither speak irreverenti/ ( 
ajainst imperiai majcsty nor against the philosopher. \ 
For should I show myself irrcverent in any part of 
lliis hook, nowherc wuuid it appear so unstt-nily as in 
tiiis trcatise ; whcrein, trcating of Nobility, I ought lo 
show myself noble and not vulgar. And first I will \ 
prove tliat I do not presume against the authority of 
ihc philosophcr, and thcn I will show that I am not 
[ircsumpluDus as rcgards imperiai majcsty. ' 

3. 1 say, thcn, that whcn the Philosophcr says, 
"that which appcars [truc] to the majority cannot 
be entirely false," he did not mean the external 
sppearancc, which appcals to the senscs, but the 
inirinsic, that is, the rational [appcarancc] ; becausc 

' " Il l< noi only arro|:;anl. bui il is pcoflignir, for a mnii lo d»re(;ard 
Ihr world'i opinion of himsclf" (O^ccs, i. i8, Edmonds' Irans,]. 
' " Now, as bcncalh the stro'.et of (he warin ray» 
^'aked the &ubjecl of the tnow rcrnntni, 
Wiihout its fornier colour or ils cold ; 
Sa thce, remaining fece in inlvltcct, 
Woiild 1 iofoim with tuch a Uviog lighi." 

(/ìir., 1. 109.) 
■ "' Wiihoul diiptlHng tbe tlsrkness of false afleclion!, •ut cannot kiioir 
»w tpicndour of the truc tight " (Bocihius, Cmi. FhiK, i- 6). 
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the perceptions of the senses in most people are 
exceedingly false, especially those general percep. ti 
tions^ wherein the senses are so often deceived. il 
For we know that to most people the sun appears to 1 1 
be a foot in diameter : and yet this is most false; bc- 
cause, according to the researches and investigations 
of human reason and ali its arts, the diameter of the 
- sun is fìve timcs that of the earth and a half more; 
so that the earth, having a diameter of six thousand 
fìve hundred miles, the diameter of the sun, which to 
the sight appears as one foot, is thirty-fìvc thousand 
seven hundred and fifty miles. Whencc it is evident 
that Aristotle did not mean the perceptions of the 
senses. And therefore, if I intend only to confute 
these sensual appearances, I do nothing contrary to 
the meaning of the philosopher, nor, therefore, do I 
ofìfend against the reverence due to him. And that 
r intend to confute this sensual appearance is evi- 
dent ; because they who judge thereby, judge only 
by what they pcrceive of those things that fortune 
can give and take away. For, because they see the 
relationships formed by high marriages, the splendid 
edifices, the immense possessions, the ^reat lordships 
[of the nobles], they believe these to be the causes of 
Nobility — nay, believe them, indeed, to be Nobility 
itself. But if they judged according to the rational 
appearance, they would say the opposite, that is, that 
'Nobility is the cause of these things, as we shall sec 
hereafrer in this boolc 
4. And as it may be seen that I do not speak with 

'^ *' The commoo object, which the sente deceives." 

(/Iwy., 29. 47») 
See liso E^ U Con Grande, 2 f and Càtw,^ iii. 9, par. 4, tkute 2« 
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irrcvcrcncc of the philosophcr, that is, in confutation 
af him, ncither do I speak in a manncr contrary to the 
rcvercncc due to the empire, and I intcnd to show 
ihc rcason. But as he spcaks before an opponcnt. 
;he Hiclorician shouid use much caution in his spccch, 
^o that his opponcnt may draw therefrom no material 
nhercwith to pervert the truth, I, who speak in tliis 
bojk in the prcsence of so many opponente, cannot 
'peak bricRy; thcrefore, if my digressions are long, 
Ict no one wonder thcreat. 

i. 1 say, ihcn, that in ordcr to prove that I atn not 
■rrcvercnt towards the majesty of the empire, wc must 
iirst scc what reverence is. I say that rcvercncc la \ 
iioothcrthan the acknowicdgmcnt of fittine dcfcrencc | 
by an cvident sign. And :his undcrstood, wc havc to | 
lì ist inquisii bctwccn thcsc [two]: irrevcrence, which is 
.1 prìvation, and iwn-revcrence, wJiich is a ncgation. 
And, thereforc, irrevcrence is to refusc to acknowlcdgc ■\ 
lilling (Jcfcrcncc by an evidcnt sign ; non-rcvcrcncc | 
i> to refuse unfitting defcrcncc.' A man may dcny a 1 
thing in two ways : in one way he may dcny it and 
sin against truth, whcn he fails to raake an avowal 
ihal is due. and this is properly a denial ; in another 
iv.iy a man may deny a thing and not sin against 
truth, whcn he docs not acknowlcdgc Chat which is 
iiot; and this is properly a na^alion ; as to deny that 
man himsclf is whoUy mortai is, properly spcaking. 
s utgation. Thercfore, if I dcny reverence to the 
empire, I am not irreverent. but am non-rcvercnt ; 
«hich is not contrary to reverence, sincc it does not 
oppose the empire, as non-living is not opposed to 

fricKoce (0 refuse il whcre il is nel due. 
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life, but life is [opposed] to death, which is the priva- 
tion thereof ; because death is one thing and non- 
living is another ; for stones are non-living. And, 
therefore, death is said to be a privation, which cannot 
be said save as regards the characteristic qualityof 
the sabject, and stones have not the characteristic of 
life ; whence we should say» not that they are dead, 
but that they are non-living. In a simiiar way, I, 
who in this case do not owe reverence to the empire,* 
if I refuse that reverence» am not irreverente but am 
non-revereiiU which is not insolence, or aught else that 
is blamable. But to be reverent would be insolence 
(if it could be callcd reverent), because one would fall 
thereby into more and greater irreverence towards 
nature and towards truth, as will be seen further on. 
From this fault Aristotlc, that master of philosophers. 
guards himself, when he says in the bcginning of the 
Ethics^ ** If your friends are two, and one of thcm be 
the Truth, the Truth is to be followed." * Neverthc- 
less, because I have said that I am fion-reveretit^ whidi 
is to refuse [unfìtting] reverence (that is, to refuse to 
acknowledge by an evident sign the dcfercncc which 
is fiot due), we have now to see how this is a negation, 
and not a dentai ; that is, to see how in this case I do 
not owe defcrence to imperiai majesty. And because 
my reasoning must be tengthy, I intend to state it in 
the special chapter immediately following. 



* Dante cxplains in the next chapter that reverence is due to the 
emperor only in thoie things that bclong to his office, and a philoso- 
phical opinion expressed hy him /being outaide of that office, reverence 
lor that opinion is not neceasary. 

' tihies^ i. 6, *'The master of philosophers has taoght ns that 
Truth is to be preferred above ali friends " (Èp. Canl^ liaL^ { 5)« 
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Chapter IX. 

\ \. To scc how in thU case (that is, that -whcther I ( 
ipprove or disapprove of the opinion of the Empcror, 1 
I am noi in subjection to him) it is necessarj' to recali J 
ivhat has been said about the imperiai office in the 1 
fourth chapter ofthis book ; that is, that the imperiai l 
juihority was deviscd for the perfecting of human ' 
lifc ; and that it is with justicc the ruler and regulator 
ofall our actions.and that as faras those actions may 
exlond, so far the imperiai majcsty has jurìsdiction, 
and bcyond those limils it cannot cxtend. But as 
cvcry human art and office is confincd within ccrtain 
limits by the imperiai office, so the empire is confincd 
by God within ccrtain bounds. And this is not to 
be u'ondercd al, because wc sce the office and art of 
Xature limited in ali hcr opcrations. For if wc would 
lakc Universal Nature,' she has jurìsdiction as far 
-a the whoJc world (that is, heavcn and earth) cxtends ; 
.ind ihis is within ccrtain limits, as is provcd by the 
ihirtl of the Physics, and the first of Heavcn aiid Earl/i. 
Thercforc the jurìsdiction of Universal Nature is 
confincd within ccrtain bounds, and conscquently 
individuai Nature likewisc ; and also to this, its limits 
are set by Him who is unliniited, that is, the Frimai 



' " ■ Philosophy,' be Jijd, ' lo him viho betti» il, 
Kolelh, not only in one plice alone, 
After what mauntr Nature lakea ber courie 
Fiom inielleci Divine, >d(1 fiom ili ait' " 

{/«/, 11. 97-) 
' "Tb« heaveoi uè the uulniment of that Divioe ut wbicb i* toni- 
molùy ctatàtii-Vm" {.Dt Afen., u. i}. 
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Good, which is God, who alone with His infinite 
capacity comprehends the Infinite.^ 

2. And to perceive the limits of our actions, we 
must know that those alone are our actions which 
are subject to reason and will ; for though we have 
wìthin US the action of digestion, that is not human, 
but naturai. And be it known that our reason is 
ordained for four modes of action, to be considered io 
difTerent ways ; for there are things which it only con- 
siders and does not originate, nor is able to originate 
any of them, such as naturai and supcrnatural thing» 
[i>. laws], and mathcmatics ; ' and actions which h 
considcrs and performs by its own proper act, which 
are callcd rational, such as the arts of speech ; and 
actions which it considers and executes in material 
outside of itself, as in the mechanical arts. And in 
ali these actions, though their consideration is subject 
to our will, yet they thcmselves are not subject to our 
will ; for because we may wish that heavy things 
should rise naturally, they cannot thcrefore rise ; and 
because we may wish that a syllogism with false 
prcmisses should conclude by demonstrating a truth 
it will not be so ; and because we may wish that a 
house should stand as firmly built inclining as built 
straight, it will not ; because of such things [i>. naturai 



*' Seeming enclosed by what itself encloses. ' 

(/\w., 3a 12.) 

'* Not drcumscrìbed, and aU things drcumscrìbing." 

{Par., 14. 3a) 

' '* And we mnst know that there are some things not subject to osr 
faculties, which we can only stiKiy and know, but not originate ; such 
as the tldngs of arìthmeticsjid geometry, and such-like, naturai, logicsl, 
or divine. Other things are subject to our iaculties, which we can noe 
alone ttnderstand* but also exeoitc ^- (Ù€ ì/«m., u 3)« 
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.;.ms] "C aro not the makers, but the dìscovcrers. 
Anothcr has ordained them, and a grcater Maker 
\.3.% ma de them. 

3. There are also actions ivhich our reason conslders 
.ìswithin the province of the wìll, such as to offcnd 
or (o hclp ; such as to stand firm or to fly, in battle ; 
: 5uch as to he chasCc or dissolute ; and thcsc are 
entircly under the control of our will ; and thercfore 
. fromthcm arewecallcd good orwickcd,' becauscthcy 
-, ire ali our own ; bccause our actions extend as far 
' :i$ our will can reach.* And bccause in ali thesc 
lolunCary acts there is some cquity' to preserve and 
some iniquity to shun — which equity may bc lost from 
tivo causcs, either by not knowing what it is, òr by 
tiotwìshing to foilow it — thercfore reason was writtcn 
do'.vn [as the law] that justice might bc pointcd cut 
jnd enforccd.* Whercforc Augustine says, " If mcn 
understood this (that is, equity), and undcrstanding it 
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followed it, there wouid be hO need of written law.* 
And therefore it was written at the beginning of the 
old Digest^ " The written law is the art^ pf goodncss 
and equity." * To write, to point out;^nd to cnforcc 
this, is the officer appointed of whom we speak, that 
is, the Emperor, to whom, as far as our own proper 
acts extend, as before said, we are subject, and no 
farther. Por t)iis reason, in every art and every tradc 
the workmen and apprcntices are, and ought to be, 
subject to the prince and master in these trades and 
acts ; outside of them their subjection ends, because 
the mastery ends. So that we may almost say of the 
Emperor, wishing to represent his office by a figure, 
that he is the rider of human wilL' And it is very 
evident how [wildly] this borse goes over the field 
without a rider,* and especially in this wretched Italy, 
who is left without any means of self-government I 

4. And we shouid consider that the more peculiar 
a thing is to an art or trade, the greater shouid be 
the subjection ; for, the cause being increased, the 
effect is increased also. Wherefore we must know 



. 



* Under TU, /., DtJusHtia ii/ure, " Jus est a Justitia appellati»: 
nam, ut el^;antur Celsus definii, jus est ars boni et sequL" 

* In this use of a oomparison applted in Purg,^ 6. 97, to " the Gennu 
Albert," we have anotner arj^ment to prove that this part of the 
Camni0 wat written before the accession ol Henry VII. to the imperili 
power. 

' " Ah I people, thou that oughtest to be devout, 
And to let Csesar sit upon the saddle," etc. 

{Purg.. d. 9I-) 

" If the present world do go astray. 
In yoa the cause is, be it iooght in yoa.** 

(/Vf^., id. 82.) 

** Think that on earth there is no one who govems ; 
Whenoe goes astray the human fiunily.** 

(Ar., ay. 14O1) 
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ihat ccrtain things are -ja purely mattcrs of art that 
\alurc bccomes ita instrument ; as when wc row with 
oars, whcre art makcs a tool of impidsion, which is a 

: natura! motion ; as in thrcshing yrain, wherc art 
makcs a tool of /i^a/, whkh is a naturai quality. And 

' in [such as] thesc espccìally is defcrencc due to the 
chkf and master of the art. 

S. And there are Ihings whcre art is the instrument 
,>f Nature, and in thcsc thcre is Icss of art ; and 
ihcrcin are the workmcn less subjcct to their chicf, 
;is in sowing seed in the ground, whercin we havc to 
tvait upon the will of nature ; or in leaving port, 
tvhcrcin wc have to wait upon the naturai disposition 
nf the wcathcr. And tlicruforc in thcsc thin[;s we 
ijficn notice disputes among the workmcn, and the 
:;reaier asking advice of the less. There are othcr 
ihings which do not bclong to an art, biit secm to 
liavc some kinship to it. and thercin men are oftcn 
Jcceivcd; and in such the apprcnticcs of the artilìcer 
or master are not subjcct, nor are thcy bound to bclicve 
\\\ their master as far as such art is conccrncd ; ' as fish- 
ing scems to be akin to sailing, and undcrstanding 
the virtucs of herbs scems to bc rclatcd to agricul- 
turc; which [really] havc no law in common, inasmuch 
as fishing Comes under the art of hunting, and is 
under its rules ; and the knowledge of the virtucs of 
lierbs under medicine, or some more noble science.* 
In a similar way, the things that are spokcn of in 



' Th»t K Ihey are not l-Duntl to itust Iheir master in ihost subjecli 
itial leem akin lo his »rl, bui do not reali/ bclong to it ; >o a faimct'i 
mcn, r« inutncc, are noi bound lo Iruit hit knowledce of mcdicinal 

' Sucb Bt phjsicj in general (Pedertini). 
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the other arts we may see in the imperiai art; for 
some of its rules are purely of this art/ such as the 
laws of marriage, of service, of war, of succession in 
irank, etc. ; and in these we are entirely subject te the 
i Emperor, without doubt or question whatever. There 
\are other of its laws which are, as it were, followers of 
yNature, such as those that constitute a man of suffi. 
/cient age to administrate ; and in these we are not 
;entirely subject There are many others which seem 
to have some kinship with the imperiai art ; and bere 
he was and is mistaken who believes the imperiai 
dictum to be authoritative on such subjects ; as in 
a definition of youth^ wherein we can submit to no 
imperiai jurisdiction because it is imperiai^ but that 
which concems God should be rendered to God^ 
Therefore we cannot believe nor agree with the 
Empcror Nero, who defìned youth as beauty and bodilj 
strength^ but with him who should say that youth is 
tlu culmination of our naturai li/e? for he would be 
a philosopher. 

6. And therefore it is evident that to define Nobility 
is not part of the imperiai art; and if it be not, in \ 
treating thereof, we are not subject to him [the 
Emperor]; and if not subject, we are not bound to 
reverence him, and this is the conclusion we have 
sought Wherefore now, with ali licence and liberty 
of mind, we may strike false opinions to the heart, 



' That is, are entirely matterà of iodal convention. 

' The Ccd, Gadd,^ l35/nM«,8dds, in order to compiece the Gospd 
antithesis, *' And that which helongi to imperiai majesty ihonld therefore 
he rendered thereunto " (comp. Luke xx. 35). 

* Dante defines/Mi/A as extending iirom the twentj-fifth to the forty* 
fi(Ui year (Cmtt.» ìt. 24, 25). 
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and throw them to the ground, so that the truth, 

ilirough this my victory, may hold posscasion of the 

: mind of him forwhom its light hath power. 



CllAPTER X. 

1. SiNCE the opinionsof others concemingNobility 
iiavc bccn stated, and it has bccn proved that I am 
at liberty to confuto thcm, I will go on to discuss 
that part of the canzone which does confuto thcm, 
bc^inning, as has beco said bcfore, "Hewiio defiiitt 
mail as a livUtg fifant" But we must observc, how- 
cier, that the defìnition of the Emperor (although 
ilcfcctìve, as he stated it) in one cl.ìusc, tliat is, wlicrc 
licspoke of gentle brccding, implicd the brccding of 
the noblc ; and thcrcforc in this part is not mcant to 
he disputed. The othcr ciause, which is cntircly at 
lariaiice wìth the nature of Nobiiity, I do intend to 
confute; as it secms to iinply two things whcn it 
•pcaks of holding aiicìciil wcalth (that is, thiie and 
rìilies), which are cntircly dìffercnt froin Nobiiity, as 
liasbcen said, and as will be dcmonstratcd horcaftcr. 
And, thcrefore. I malce two parts of my confutation : 
first, I dispute that ruhes, and then that iime, can 
confer Nobiiity. The sccond pari begins, ' Nor viitl 
Ihey admit tiuit a man, lowly boni, A noble can become." 

2. We must obscrve that in confuting [this opinion 
of] riches, not only is the opinion of the Emperor 
confuted where it relates to wealth, but also thewhole 
opinion of the vulgar, which is bascd cntircly upon 

, riches. The first part is divided in two; fot, firstly, 
it is stated generally that the Emperor was wrong \ 
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in his dcfinition of Nobility ; and, secondly, the reason 
why is shown ; and this second part begins, •• Fn 
never riches as by some bclieved** 

3. I say, then, ** He who defines man as a living plani 
First says what is not true^' that is, what ìs false, in 
saying pianta and then but Italf tlu tmth, that is, les$ 
than the truth, inasmuch as he says liviftg and does 
not say rational^ which is the diflerence which dis- 
tinguishes man from the beasts. Then I say that in 
the same way did he err *^who wore the imperiai 
crawn ; ** not saying etnperor, but " he who ivore th 
imperiai crown^* to show, as has been said above, that 
to determine such a thing is beyònd the imperia! 
office. Therefore I say that he errs similarly who 
States a false subject for Nobility, that is, andai 
wealth^ and then proceeds with a defective form, or 
rather difTcrcntiation,^ that is, gentU breeding, which 
does not comprise every characteristic of Nobility. 
but a very small part thereof, as will be shown bere- 
after.* And we must not forget (although the text 
says nought of it) that Messere the Emperor • hcrcin 
erred, not only in the clauses of his definition, but 
also in his manner of defining ^ (although, accordine 



t 



' In the sense of dislinguishing quality. 

* See Conv,^ iv. 18. 

* Dante seems to use this old title in a rather ironical fashion here. 

* In the Ccnvitót nobility or human perfection is constdered a« 
coming to US from God ; in the De Afonarehia^ as the fniit of mvì- 
own exertions or those of his ancestors, and is used in a less spirìtial 
sense as rank (see Di Afùn,^ iL 3). ."For it is manifest that mei 
make themselves noble by means of virtue ; I mean by their ovi 
▼irtae, or that of their ancestors ; becanse nobility is virtue conjoioeii 
with ancient poasesaions, as Aristotle says in his Poliiks ; and Jutcnil 
sayi, the nobility of man consisti in virtue alone. Which two sente■c^ 
refer to two kinds of nobility — to that of the man himaelir, and that ^ 
hia aoocstofi»" 
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to what fame reports of him, he was a great logìcian 
and scholar ^ ), bccause a definition of Nobility can be 
more suitably based upon effccts than upon principles, 
>ceing that it seems to be of that nature which cannot 
bc made known by first principles, but by things 
derivcd therefrom.* 

4. Then when I say, *• For never rictus as by sofne 
helicvedl' I show that they cannot cause Nobility 
bccause they are vile ; and I show that they cannot 
talee it a.way, because they are far removed from it. 
And I prove that they are vile, by one of their greatest 
and most manifest defects ; and this I do when I say, 
'' Richcs are viU, we see,'*^ Finally, I conclude by 
virtuc of what has bcen said abovc, that the uprìght 
mind will not be disturbcd by their fluctuations ; and 
thus I prove that they are [a thing] quite apart from 
Nobility, seeing that their union with it produccs no 
cffect Here we must obscrve that, as the Philosopher 
thinks, ali things which fnake anything must first 
contain the whole nature of the thing made ; where- 
fore he says, in the seventh of the Metaphysics^ " When 
one thing is generated by another, it is gcnerated by 



j 



' " Those iUustrìous herocs, the Emperor Frederic and hU well-born 
soQ Manfred, . • • who, while fortune favoured them, dcvoted theni> 
«dvei to hamane punuits and sconied the animai. Wherefore ali men 
vho wcre gi/ted with lofty souls and many grace» strovc to unite them* 
«dvcs tothe majettyof such great princes ; so that everything composcd 
bf the eicelleDt icholart <» the time Usucd first from the court of 
ihcM princea** (K«(f. EL, ì. 12). 

* Sie end of eh. 16, where Dante aap that things of one kind cannot 
he defined bj first principles, but by the eflccts of these principles ; noi 
i/nrWv; bat èp§tUricrL " By their/r«iV:r ye shall know them.** 

* ** For who amasws them, 

Gaias BoC cootcnt, bat ooly forther greed.** 

(Canx. UL ^) 
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virtue of being contained within the being of th< 
latter." » 

6. And again we must observe that everythinj 
corrupted bccomes so through some change, am 
everything which is changed must be united with thi 
[cause of] change ; as the Philosopher says in th 
seventh of the Pkysics^ and the first Of Generatioii 

I 6. These things being stated, I proceed to sa; 

that riches cannot confer Nobility, as another believcd 
and to show the great diversity between the two, 
say that neither can they talee it away from him wh 

I has it Confer it they cannot, seeing that they ar 
naturally vile, and by that vileness contrary to Nobilit) 
And here vileness by dcgencration is to be undei 
stood, which is opposed to Nobility ; for one opposit 
is not the cause of the other, nor can it be, for th 
above-named reason. Which is bricfly addcd to th 
text in thcsc words, " For never paintcr could ajigia 
draw But cut of his own soul ; " because no paint< 
can draw a figure if he have not first mentally mad 
himself that which the figure should be. 

7. Again, they cannot talee it away, because the 
are far rcmoved from Nobility, and for the reaso 
already given, which is^that for a thing to be change 
or corrupted it must be united to that which corrupti 
and therefore I add, ^^ Nor bends an upright toivi 
Before a stream that rumuth far away ; *' which mear 
no other than to correspond with what has been sai 



' This ff^ems co me to be a general summing-up of the prindplef 
the seventh hook, and not a direct nuotation. 

* In eh. L of hook vii. of his Atdafkytks^ Arìstotle lavi, " In i 
uppotite chanc^et there is somcthing which is the subjca of tae change 
and rcicrt to the Pkjsku 
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befort, that riches cannot talee away Nobility. calting . 
il an uprigkt tower, and riches a stream that rumieth 

far away. 



Chapter XI. 

1. IT now only rcmains to prove how vile riches \ 
•ire, and howdisjoincd and far removcd from Nobility, 
,ir,d tliis is proved in two clauscs of the tcxt, which 

il is bcttcr to understand now ; and thcn, these bclng 
c\plaincd, what I bave said will be evident ; that ìs. 
ilut riches are vile, and far rcmoved from Nobility ; 
and hcrcby the abovc reasoning agaìnst riches will he 
iiomplctely proved. 

2. I say, thcn, " That t/icy are vile we see, ami must 
■.■■<\p(rf(Ct" And we havc to show what ìs mcant hcrc.ì 
,ind to understand that the vileiiess of anything comcs | 
from its imperfcctness, and thus Nobility from pcrfoc- \ 
limi ; for the more perfcct a thing Ìs, the more nobk- \ 
iis nature ; ' the more impcrfect, the more vile. And I 
thercfore, if riches are impcrfect, it is cvidcnt that they 
are vile. And that they are impcrfect the text provcs 
briefly when it says, " For who amasscs them Gains 
net contcnt, but only greater greed." Whcrein not only 

is Iheir imperfcctness evident, but also that thcir 
nature is most imperfect, and thercfore they are most 
vile. And to this Lucan bore testimony when he 

' Giuliani pointi out ihal this passasi shows us how Danlc uies 
"nobility" u > lynonym for "lulhciency" in /«/, 3. 9, whieb ikoiilJ 
\t Uaulatcd— 

" O incmory. that did&t wrile down what I law, 
Here ihy lupiù-uy ihall b« msnifcst 1 " 
iSat i», to the tuk impoted upon il. ScatlMiini givei the «me 
jntcrpreution. . 
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said, addressing them« " Without contention the Iaw5 
wouid perish ; and ye, rìchcs, basest of things, havc 
stirred up warfare." * 

3. We may briefly glance at their imperfcctness 
in three evidcnt ways : first, in their indiscriminate 
coming ; ' secondly, in their dangerous growth ; 
thirdly, in their harmful posscssion. 

4. And before I demonstrate this, I must clear up 
a doubt that seems to arise bere ; because, seeing that 
gold and pearls' may bave the perfect form and 
functions of their being, it does not seem true to say 
that thcy are imperfcct And therefore we must 
observe that, in so far as they are considcred in them- 
selves, they are perfect things, and are not rklus^ but 
gold and pearis ; but in so far as they are ordained 
for possession by man, they are riches, and in this 
way are full of imperfection ; for it is not impossible 
for a thing, taken in difTcrent aspects, to be both 
perfect and imperfcct 

6. I say that their imperfcctness may be observed 
first in their indiscriminate coming, which is marked 
by no splendour of distributive justice, but almost 
always by perfect injustice ; which injustice b properly 
the efTcct of imperfection.^ For if the manner of 



:j 



* *' Now canst thoa, Son, behold the tnnsient farce 
Of goods that are committed unto Fortune, 
For which the human race each other bolTet.'* 

(Zi»/., 7. 62.) 

* ìudUcmhtu U " without discernment," at diteretiomi ii used by 
Dantr. in the lense of " discemment " (tee eh. 8, pv. i). 

* Here follo w the words "/ // campi'' ("and the fields'O which 
Giuliani rejectt, as a probable interpolation. Poatibly tome copyi^t 
was thinking of the "margherite dtt campi," or "daiiiei.'* In anjr 
caie, Dante does not repeat the words in the next tentence, nor do thqr 
form a dcsirable addition to this onc. 

* If BMui wcfft not impcricct, mastice could net exist. 
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their coming be considcred, ali [rìches] may bc 
acquircd in thrcc ways : bccause cither thcy come by 
mere chance, as whcn, without eithcr intention or \ 
hopc, they come through some unthought-of discovery ; 
or thcy come through chance assistcd by rìght, as 
by tcstamcnt or mutuai succession ; ^ or thcy come 
through chance the assister of rìght, as by lawful or 
unlawful pursuits — lawful^ I mean, when through art, 
or commerce, or service, thcse riches are descrvcd ; 
unlawful, when procured by fraud or thcil. And in 
ali these thrce ways we sce the injustice that I speak 
of; because hidden riches that are discovercd, prescnt 
themsclves oftener to the wicked than to the good : 
and this is so evident that it has no nced of proof. 
Verily I have sccn the place, on the side of a moun- 
tain in Tuscany, called Faltcrona,* whcre the lowest 
peasant in ali that country side, while digging, found 
more than a bushel of the finest Silver Santélenas? 
which had pcrhaps becn waiting for him more than 
a thousand years. And to show this injustice, 
Aristotle says, that the more man is subjcct to 
intcllect, the less he is subjcct to fortune.^ 



* Either by will, or inherìtance as next of kin. 

' ** A rìvulet that*s bom in Falierona." 

{Purj^,, 14. 17. 

A mountain (4250 feet) a short distance to the north*east of Florence, 
where the Arno has its source. 

' The SantiUna and the Bisanti wcre the commoncst coins in the 
lime of Dante, and wcre of gold, sii ver, or cor per. The SaHUUua 
(St. Helena) was nanie<l after the island near Candia, vhere it wav 
coined. Called andently Tktrasia^ the sailors gave it the name of 
.Vgir/ Eloia, now corrupted to Sa»tiarini, The name Santélena i> 
applied stili to certain concave coins, which the common pcople bang 
round their children's necks as amulets to waid oflf enilcpsv. 

* Sce EthUs, X. 9, for a deMription of the intellectuaf man os the 
(arourite of the godk 
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6. And I say that an inhcritancc, eithcr by will or 
by succession, comes oftener to the wicked than to 
the good ; and to this I do not care to bring forward 
any testimóny, but Ict each one cast a glance around 
his own neighbourhood, and he will see that concern- 
ing which I am siicnt, that I may accuse no onc. 
VVould that it had pleascd God that that which the 
Proven^al askcd might have bcen, '* that he who b 
not the heir of goodness might tose the inherìtance 
of wealth." ^ And I say that rìches come oftener to 
the wicked than to the good, for the unlawful never 
come to the good, bccause they refuse them ; and 
what good man would ever seek gain through fraud 
or force? It were impossible that it should bc so, 
because solely by the choice of an unlawful enterprìse 
he would cease to be good. And lawful wealth rarely 
Comes to the good, because as its acquisition demands 
much anxious care, and the care of the good is 
directed to greater things, it seldom happens that 
the good man bestows enough care upon it 

7. Whence it is manifest that in every way richcs 
come to US without justice, and therefore our Lord 
called them unrighteous when He said, /'Makc to 
yourselves friends of the riches of unrighteousness,"* 
inviting and comforting men by liberal benefits, which 
are the bcgetters of friends. And what a noble 
exchange he makes, who gives away these most 
imperfect things, in order to possess and acquire 
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' '* Frederìc and Jacomo possess the realms, 
Bat none the bettcr berìuge possesses." 

{Puri.. 7* "^) 

* Loke ivi.. 9. In the En(*Uih venìoii " mammon.** 
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litrfcct things, sucli as tlic hcarls of wortliy mcn 1 
This cxchangc may be madc cvcry day. Ccrtnìnly 
;hl5 is a diflerent commerce from the rcst, whicli, 
ihinking to gain onc man by bcucfits, gaitis thcrcby 
ihousands and thousands.' And who haa not 
Alexander * stili at hcart, bccausc of liis royal bcnc- 
iJecncc? and the good King of Castilc," and Saladino 
.ind tlic good Marqiiis of Monferrato,* and the good 
Count of Touiouse,* and Bertrand de Bom,^ or Galasso 



' ny ihc knowledpe and mcniory of Ihne benefit!. 

■ "<\li!ian[lcr, King of Moccdon, who carne nearet thon any otbor 
riihc pini or [univeml) rooiurchr" (Dt Ah»., il. 9). Sceine Ihst 
P.inlcbacl MI lofly an opinion orAlnander, il is iliange ihat wc do ckH 

nnil him amonj; ihc "creai spiiila " of ihe i'ajjan Limbo. Ile \% 
iiirntiiHHsl in Jnf., 14. 31, 

■ Thii muil be Alphoaso X. of Cablile, «umamcd ihc Wìm; (1152- 

' ThL'Sabilinof thcCiu'aJcs. " «I1D inanicd nPiliinR In hii eictnal 
tory of rie /iirii. " bui Ihi.- 



(/»/.. 4. I29-) 

* William VII. (1254-1292), callod Lonc'.ivord. Marqui- of MiinfLi- 
iiw, ami winin-law of Ali.honso X., onc of the fircatcM of the Ghiiiel- 
;.n.-., was laken i.tisonei ijy the pconli; of Ale.-vinilria. in i'itiimont, in 
1:90. jnd >hul U|>in an iion cane lo bc 1)11- scolTof the rabbie, lill ihc 
lime of hh deaih, eìshlccn inonths lalcr. Dame pjli him in llic 
■ lloHgry vale " of rurRaloiy, eanto 7, l J4. 

' Iht "gO'xl Counl of TouloiLw" ami Galasso of Monlcfcllro are 
nrii inontioned clscwhere by Dame, nor bave I lieen alile Lo trace ihc 
Inter. The foimer is probably mcanl for Raymond VI., Count of 

bli^rd Io lakc refuge in Spain. bui finally recovered a large pari of bis 

' Dame speaks of Bertrand de Ikim in ihe ru/r. E!., 'à. 1. as "one 
nf the mosl illuilriinis poels who sang of sitni.t. He «as a Vieomtc 
ile Hauieforte, of Pcrigucui in GascoDy, who passod bis life in linKiiiK 
-nd figbiing. "He set hi» whole hcari on fomcnllne war," tay^ 
liiynouard, Dsuilc puu him among "the loweii of scandal aiid 
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of Montefeltro, whenever their liberality is mentioned 
Certainly not only they who would willingly do such 
things [had they the power], but they even who 
would die rather than do them, [alike] love the 
memory of these men. 



CH AFTER XII. 

L As we have said, the imperfectness of riches is 
not only to be observed in their indiscriminate way 
of coming, but also in their dangerous growth ; and 
because in this their imperfection is most evident. 
it alone is mentioned in the text, saying that whoso 
amasses them, not only is never satisfìed, but increases 
his thirst for them, and finds them evermore defcctivc 
and insufficient And here we must observe that 
things which are defective may be so in such a way ' 
that their defects do not appear at first sight, but 
they conceal their imperfectness under a prctext of 
pcrfection, or they may have these defects so openly 
displayed that at the first glance we recognize their 
imperfectness. And those things which do not show 
their defects at first sight are more dangerous, because 
very often we cannot guard ourselves against them ; 
as we sce in the traitor, who at first appears to be 
friendly in order that we msy put our trust in him, 
and, under pretext of friendship, hides the defect of 
enmity. And thus riches are dangerously imperfect 

•chitm ** in the /pt/Sttm», canto 28. He ended his dayi in a Ciitefdtt 
convent 

Arottx dtes the namet mentioned by Dante here as jparticvUrlj 
worthy, as one of the proofs of his heresy, ali of thon being more or 
le» opposed to the papacy, and in leagiie with the Tempia». 
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in their growth ; for always giving the lic to ihcir 
promiscs, thcy bring with thcm just the contrary.' 
The false traitors always promise, whcn coHccted in 
acertain amount,' lo fili their col lector with pcrfcct 
■atisfaction, and by this promise Icad the human will 
inio the vice of avaricc. And this ìs why Bocthius, 
in his Cousolations, cails thcm perilous, saying, " Alas ! 
«ho was the first who dug up loads of buried gold 
and [precious] stones that would havc hi'd themselvcs, 
perilous trcasurcs ? " 

2. Thcse false traitors promise, if wcll lookcd 
alter,' to Cakc away ali thirst and ali dcsìrc, and to 
bring satisfaction and content; and this in the 
beginning they do for ali men, kceping this promise 
up to a ccrtain point in thoir incrcase, but wlicn thcy 
iiavc rcachcd that point, instcad of satisfaction and 
rcfrcshmcnt, tlicy ìmpart an intolcrable fcvcrish thirst 
for themselvcs ; and instcad of satisfaction, thcy 
impose ncw limits, tliat is, a largcr amount to be 
ilcsircd ; and with this a fcar and solicitudc grcatcr 
than the addcd gain. So that truly thcy do not bring 
content, but rather^r^fr/tr grecd, which without thcm 
would not havc existed. And thcrcforc Tullius says 
m his Paradoxes, in abuse of riches, " I certainly ncvcr 
»as one who hcld cither trcasurcs or magnificcat 
mansions, interest, power, or those pleasurcs to which 

' Giuliani consiilcR the wor'l :einnulUnJi in this miich-(liipuL*d 

'«Ktr sente ihnn any other of t)ir ]>ropot«d imendationi, [ liive foUowcJ 
hji iciding. Set Aija'., 30. 131 — 

" Punuing Ihc fil&r imagn aX zooA, 
That ncvcr iny ptomisei lullil." 
' See noie 3 lo p»r. 4, Carni., iìL 15. 
'" St bttt li guarda" it a very equivocai phraie, bui ihii ucmi lo 
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mankind are chiefly addicted, to be among good and 
/ desirable things. For I have obscrvcd that those to 
whom these things abounded stili desired them most; 
for the thirst of cupidity can never be slaked nor 
satisfied ; nor solely by the desire to increase that 
which they have do they torment themsclves, but 
also fìnd torment in the fear of losing it" ^ And thesc 
words are ali those of Tullius, and stand thus in the 
book I have named. 

3. And in further testimony of their imperfectncH 
see what Boethius says in bis Consolations : " If the 
goddess of riches shouid bestow them in quantity likc 
the sand thrown up by the wind-tossed sea, or likc 
the stars that shine,^ humanity would not cease to 
complain." And because it is fitting that wc shouid 
have further witness to reduce this to proof, let us 
observe how much Solomon and his father bave 
inveighed against riches, how much Seneca is opposed 
to them, especially in writing to Lucilius, and \m 
much Horace, and Juvenal, and, in short, every author 
and every poet, and what the true and divine Scrìpture 
says against thcsc false harlots, full of ali faults ; and 
cali to mind, as ocular witness to your belief, the life 
of those that run after them,* how securely they liu 

' Cicero, Paradaxfs^ i. 

*' For ali the gold that is beneath the mooDt 



Or ever was, of ali these weary soult 
Cottld never ^ve a sini^le ooe repoie.' 



(/!/., 7. 64.) 



' " As the stars of the skjr in moltitnde, and as the sand whicki 
by the sca-shore innumerable'* (Heb. xi. 12). 

* ** Thy new inhabitants, and thy sudden gains 

Pride and extravaganoe have in thee engendered, 
Florence, io that tboo wecp'st thereat aircad/." 
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IO bave some good in it, belìeves that to be what shc 
,ccb. And becausc hcr knowled^e is impcrfcct, 
bccause shc has neithcr expcricnce nor Icarning, things 
tìf little value seem grcat to hcr, and thcrcforc she 
begins by first desiring them. Whence wc scc 
cliildren longing abovc ali things for an appìc ;• and 
as thcy get on a Httlc. wantmg a bird; and furthcr 
idvanced, wishing for fine clothcs ; and thcn a borse, 
.jnd thcn a mistresSf and thcn moderate wealth, and 
ibcn more and more And this happens, because l 
ili none of thcsc thìngs docs the soul find that which 
•he sceks, and always believes that she wìll find ìt ' 
(urthcr on.' Whercforc wc may sce that onc dcsirablc 
iliin^ stands before ihc noxt oiic, to the cyes of the 
-oul almost like a pyramid ; for at first the smallcst 
iliing hidcs ali the rcst, and is, as it werc, the point 
of the uhimate subjcct of desirc, which is God, stand- 
ing as the base of ali. So that the furthcr the base 
ii from the actual point, the grcatcr thcse dcsirablc 
things appcar ; and tliis is why, in the proccss of 
acquisition, the desires of humanity grow more ampie 
one after anothcr. But thus we Jose our way, as in 
carthly roads ; becausc as from onc city to anothcr 
\ ihcrc is nccessarily a bcst and most direct way, and 
1 anothcr that is always growing longer (that is, the one 



* " Like lo a c^ild ihu't vmquishcd liy an ipplc." 

{Puri;., ij, 45 ; and ìck »iso 34. 103-II 

* " The cimptc soul, ihal noihing knows, 
Sav( thni procecding from 1 Jayoui Maker, 
GUdly it tuiii< to ihu which givn ii plcaiuic. 
Of Invili good al fini it tasi» the tavour ; 

Il cheaied by il, and nini aftei il, 

IT euidc or [cÌd lunl BOI atidc itt love." 

(/W-., 16. & 
U 
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Icading in the oppositc direction), and manyothcrs 

, whtch are less indircct or Icss direct, so in human lifc 

ì ; are there divers roads, of which onc is most true and 

ì anothcr most false, and certain others less false and 

certain less true. And as we sec that the road Icadin^ 
most directly to the city satisfies desirc, and gives rts; 
\ ' after toii, and that which goes the other way ac 

i never satisfy and never give rest, so it happens in our 

j life that the good traveller arrives at his destination 

I : and rests ; the mistakcn one never arrives thcrc, but 

with much weariness of soul gazes ever onward witl 
his grecdy eyes.* 
I \ 7. Whercfore, although this reasoning does not 

{ ^ entircly answer the question put above, at Icast it 

preparcs the way for the answer, for it shows that al! 
our desires do not go on increasing in the samc way. 
But because this chaptcr is somewhat prolongcd, ve 
shall have to reply to the question in a new chaptcr, 
in which the whole of the argument which we intcnd 
at preseut to make against richcs shall be complctcd 



Chapter XIII. 

L In answer to the question, I say that the desirc 
for knowledge cannot properly be said to gnr^, 
although, as has been said, in some ways it incnasti 
For that which really grows is always one and the 
same ; but the desire for knowledge is not one but 
manifold, and one over, another comes ; so that, 

(Ar#r., a. 85.) 
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propcrly spcalcing, its mcrc.ise is not a growlh, but 
,1 •.iicci^^sion of small things making up a groat ono. 
l'or ìf I cicsirc to know the principics of naturai thing», 
,is 5oon .iK I Icarn thcni that dcsirc h fulfìllcd and 
, iiilcd ; if I thon dcsire to know the why ami wlicrc- 
iiK of cach of tUcs;: principici, that is anothcr and 
.1 iicw dcsirc. Nor by the advcnt of the onc am I 
JqirivL'd of the perfection acquired by tlic otlier; 
■iiiJ ihiis to incrcase is not a cause of impcrfcctneM, 
liiit of ^rcatcr pcrfcctncss. Hut the incrcase of richts 
i> \):o\Kx\y ^ro7ol/i, innsmuch ìls ìt is alvvays idonlical, 
lor ihcrc i.s no succcssion to bc sccn thcrcin, ncithcr 
ili otul nor in pcrfcction. 

2, And if our opjKiucnt should sny tli.it, a-* the 
dcsirc to uncicrstand the principici of naliir.il thin^;s 
i-i ([uili; dilTcrciit from wisliiii;; to know wJiiit llity ' 
,irc, so it is quitc a diffcrcnt X\wv^ to dcsirc a hundrcti 
iiiarks and to dcsirc a thousand, 1 aiiswcr, lliat is not 
irne; bccaiisc a hiindrod is part of a tbonsand, and 
i' rylatcd to it as part of a line is to the wholc line, 
■ilong which oiie movcs by a single impulse ; and 
iherc is no succcssion in that, nor cornpiction of 
movcmcnt in aiiy part, lìut to know what the 
principlcs of naturai things are, and to understand 
cicli of thcm", is not part of the samc ihing, but thcir 
relation is likc thaC betwcen diffcrcnt Hncs, alon^ 
ivhich we do not procccd by a single movcmcnt, but, 
one movcment completed, anolher succccds to it. 
And thus it appcars that knowlcdge is not to bc 
called impcrfect on account of our dcsirc for it, as 
riches are from our dcsirc for thcm, as the qucstion 
lud it For in the dcsirc for knowledge our desircs 
-re succcssively fulfilled and brought to pcrfcction, , 
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but not SO in that for riches ; so that the question » 
solved» and there is no room for objection.^ 

8. It may he that our opponent will continue to 
calumniate [the truth], saytng that, although many 
desires are fulfilled in the acquisition of knowledge, 
yet we never gct to our final desire ; which is alroost 
the same as the imperfection of that which has no 
end, and yet is ever one [i>. the desire for riches} 
Here, again, we must answer that what he asserts b 
not true (that is, that we never get to our final desire}, 
because our naturai desires, as has been already shown 
in the third Book,' tend to a certain end ; and as the 
desire for knowledge is naturai, it is fulfilled within 
that limit ; although few, on account of their bad 
choice of roads, accomplish their day's joumey. And 
. he who understands the Commentator,* in the third 
Of the Soul^ knows that he means this ; and therefore 
Aristotle says in the tenth of the Ethics^ speaking 
against Simonides the poet, that " a man should draw 



* Giuliani inserts bere the last two wordi of the phrase, " non ha 
luogo ristanta,** which seem needed to make the senxe complete. 
/stanza in scholastic language (or instamia) meant the rejoinder to the 
answer. Aristotle defines it as a proposition contrary to anotbet 
proposition. Dante uses the ìn'ord many timcs ; folr instancc, Par,^ 2, 94- 

" From this objectioH experìment will frce thee.*' 
' Inchs. 6 and 15. ' ' 

' *' Averrhoes, who the great G>mment made." 

{Par,^ 4. 144.) 
An Arabian scholar of the twelfth century, who translated the work* 
of Aristotle, and wrote a commentary upon them. He was the head of 
the Western school of philocophy, as Avicenna was of the EaMon. 
Bom in Cordova, I149, died about 1200. 

* Eikicty X. 7. Aristotle does not mention Simonides, bat boch 
Platarch and St Thomas Aquinas quote bis assèrtion of the mortalitj 
of man, and therefore Aristotle says, *' Man ought as far as possible to 
make hlmself immortai, and to do ererything with a view to living ii 
aocoffdanc« with the best prìndple in him ** (i.#. the diriae). 
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ncar to divine thìngs as far as he can ;" whercin he 
sho"-s that our power has ccrtain litnits. And in the 
first of the Etltics he says that " the educatcd man 
(Icmands certainty of knowlcdge about things, in so 
ur as their nature admiCs of certainty.* 1» which he 
shoivs that net only in the man dcsiring, but also tn 
the tiiing he desìrcs to know, must we cxpcct a 
limitation ; * and thercforc Paul says, " Not to bc 
more u'ise than it bchovcth to bc \visc, but to be wisc 
u iihin mcasure." • So that in whatever way we takc 
ilii; desìre for knowledgc, whethcr in general or in 
pifticular.it arrivesat pcrfection; and thercfore pcrfect 
knoulcdgc is noble in iis perfcction, nor doc^ it losc 
tliis pcrfection through Uiu desire for it, as accursed 
richcs do, which we havc now to prove bricfly as 
ferihiis in possession, which is the third sign of their 
impcrfectncss.* 

4. Wc may sec that the possession of thcm is 
lisrmful for two rcasons : first, that it Ì5 the cause of 
cvil ; sccondly. that it is the privation of good. It 
is the cause of cvil bccaiisc it makcs the posscssor 
wakeful, timid, and hateful. What fcar is his, who 
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carries riches about him, whethcr walking or rcsting. 
awake or aslcep, not only that he will lose his gains, 
but that he will be lost for the sake of his gains! 
Well do the miserable merchants who go about the 
world know that the leaves shakcn by the wind makc 
them tremble, when they are carrying their wealth 
about them ; but when they are without it, full of 
I ^ confìdcnce, they shorten their way by singing and 

talking.^ And therefore the sage says, •* If ih- 
travellcr starts empty-handed upon his way, he c<i: 
sing in the presence of thieves." And this is wlut 
Lucan means in his fìfth hook,* when, praising the 
securìty of povcrty, he says, " O safcty of a humbk 
life ! O narrow dwellings and huts I O yet uncom- 
prehcnded riches of the gods I * to what temples and 
what walls could this happen, to ha ve no fear of any 
tumult, though the band of Caesar knock ? " And 
this Lucan says in describing how Caesar carne by 
night to the hut of the fisherman Amyclas to cross 
J the Adrian Sea.^ And what hatred is that which ali 

' Boethius, who says ** Si vita hujus caUtm vacuus viaiór imtnsses^ 
€oram latront eantares ** {De Cons, J'hil,, ii. 5). And Juvenal, ** Cath 
tahit vacuMS coram latront viator '* (^/., x. 22). 

' Pkarsalia^ bk. ▼. 536, where Lucan descrìbes Caesar knockia; 
up the tishcrman Amyclas to take him across the Adriatic, and the 
poet apostrophizes the ble«sm(;s of poverty, not even the knocking of 

« ■ Canar availing to alarm Anwclas. ** O safe the lot of a poor oud'ì 

life, and his humble home ! O giAs of the Deities not yet understood ! 
NVhat temples or what cities could this befall, to be alarmcd with da 
tumult, the hanU of Caesar knocking?" (Rilcy't translation). Aod 
aee Ar.» II. 67— 

;, . "Wth Amyclas, 

* And ali unmoved at sounding of hi» voice, 

i He who had made the world afraid (band her." 

(That'isv ?6verty.) 

I' * "Onnknown riches, Omoit fertile good !** 

j * (Piar. II. S2.) 

« The AJnam Sca, like «< the Adrian •Iiom'* {Pàr^ 21. laj) for the 
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bear to the posscssor of riches, either from envy or 
j from the desire to setze bis possessions 1 Truly it is 
i so great that, often contrary to proper Aliai piety, 
! the son has dcsired the death of his father ; and of 
; this the Italians can bave tbe strongcst and most 
' cvident proof, botb beside tbe Po and beside tbe Tiber. 
And thcreforc Boètbius says, in tbe second of bis 
Ci'usolations^ " Certainly avance makcs men batefuL" 

5. And,again, tbe posscssion of ricbes b Kfrivation 
.;\><v/, because, holding tbem, men do not exerdse 

ibcrality, whicb is virtue, whicb is tbe pcrfect good, 
I and whicb makes men renowned and beloved» as 
1 ihcy cannot be in posscssing ricbes, but only in 
] ccasing to posscss thcm. Wbcrcfore Boctbius says 
j in the same book, "Tben is money a good tbing, 
1 when, having transferrcd it to otbers by tbe exercise 

of libcrality, one posscss it no longcr." 

6. Thercfore the vileness of ricbes is sufficiently 

: provcd by ali these signs ; and thercfore tbe man of 
upright dcsircs and true knowledge nevcr loves thcm ; 
< and not loving thcm, docs not unite himsclf to thcm,^ 
but dcsires to keep tbem ever at a distance, save 
; when he claims some nccessary service of tbem. And 
; this is rcasonable, bccause tbe perfect cannot unite 
\ itself to tbe imperfect So we see that tbe crooked 
i line ncver unites itself witb tbe straigbt ; or, if tbere 
: be any conjunction, it is not line to line, but point to 
1 point And thercfore it ibllows that tbe mind whicb 
{ has righteous desires and true knowledge is not ruined 

i 

j Adrìatic, after the Latin (see Horace, i. ode i6, "sive mare libet 
.Un'ano*'). 

} ' Love being *' the spiritual unioo of the soul with the thiog beloved '* 
i (aee C*w., iii. 2, par. a). 
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• 

by their loss ; as the text statcs at the end of this 
part And by this the text means to prove that thcy 
are a rìver runntng far distant from the upright tower 
of reason»^ or rather of Nobility ; and therefore that 
rìches cannot talee away Nobility from htm who pos- 
sesses it And in this way, in the present csCnzonc, 
we argue against and confute riches. 



Chapter XIV. 



L Having confuted the crrors of others in so far 
as they related to riches themselves, we bave now to 
confute thosc on the subject of time as a cause of 
Nobility» in that part where it is defìned as ancieot 
riches, and this is done in the part that begins, ^'Nor 
wi/l they admit tliat a man lowly bom A noble can 
becomer And in the first place this is rcfuted by an 

) argument taken from the very people who are so 

mtstaken ; thcn, to put them to greater confusion, this 

\ their argument is destroyed ; and this is done where 

it says, *^ And thus it conus from what Vve saia 
befon** Finally, it sums up — their error being 

j evident, and it being, therefore, time to bear the 

X truth, — and this it docs where it says, ** Because to tk 

I lualthy mind^ etc 

2. 1 say, then, " Nor will tluy admit that a man 
lowly bom A noble can becofnt.'* Here we must 
observe that it is the opinion of these mistaken ones 
that a man originally a peasant can never be called 
a nobleman, and a man who is the son of a peasant 
can likewise never be called noble. And here the}' 



* Sce end of eh* 10^ book iv. 
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contradict theìr own statement whcn they say tliatl 
lime is rcquired for Nobiiity, by putting in this word 
andati [rìchcs] ; becausc it is impossiblc by a process ' 
of timc to arrive at the generation of Nobiiity, by 
ihis reason of theirs hcre givcn, which dcnìes that a 
man of low birth can cvcr become noble by anylhing 
he may do. or by any accJdent ; and dcnìes the 
possibìlity of a change Troni a low-born father to a 
noble son. For if tlie son of a pcasant be stili a l 
pcasant, hh son also will bc a peasant, and thus wc 
can ncver find a point at which Nobiiity can bcgin | 
by process of time. 

3. And if our opponcnt, wishing to defcnd himsclf, 
should say that Nobiiity bcgins at the moment whcn 
ihe low estate of our anccstors is forgottcn, I answer 
that this tclls against himsclf, becausc thcrc must 
ncccssarily bc a change herc froni the low estale to 
the noble, from onc man to anothcr, or from fa;hcr to 
son, u'hich is coritrary to what they assert. 

4. And if our opponent dcfend himsclf pcrtina- 
ciously, saying that he maintains that this change 
may takc place when the low estate of onc's anccstors 
has fallen into oblivion, thcn, aJthough the tcxt take.s 
no noticc of this, it is fitting that the commcniarj- 
should rcply lo il. And thercfore I answer t!ms ; that 
from what they say four very great diiBcuUics would 
tollow. so that theirs cannot be a good argument. 

5. The first is, that the bettcr human nature might 
be. the more difficult and the more tardy would bc 
the generation of Nobiiity,' which is a great difficulty ; 



' If nobiliiy only carne by fotgetiing one'i ancesloi^, thtn Ihc 
good they JM and Ibc mort honouri ihey non, ihe more diffie 
«oild be lo forg«i them. Aod the lougcc oae't *ticeiiora wtte rei 
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since the better a thing is, the more it is honoured 
and the more good it causes ; and Nobility would bc 
commemoratcd among the good things. And that 
this would be so is proved ; for if rank» or rather 
Nobility (which xs undcrstood to be the same thing), 
is gcneratcd by oblivion, then the sooner men are 
forgottcn» the quickcr is their nobility gcneratcd» for 
so much the sooner would oblivion come for alL 
Thereforc the sooner mcn were forgotten» the sooner \. 
they would bc ennoblcd» and on the contrary, the 
better the memory of thcm, the more tardy would bc 
thcir nobility. 

6. The second difficulty is, that in no case exccpt 
man's could such a distinction bc made, that is, 
bctwccn noble and vile^ which is a grcat difficulty. 
' For in every kind of thing we scc an appearancc of 
Nobility* or of vilcness, whencc wc oftcn cali onc 
borse noble and one vile» or onc falcon noblc and 
one vile, or one pearl noble and one vile. And that 
this distinction could not be made, is proved thus: 
If the forgetting of ignoble ancestors is a cause of 
Nobility» where the ancestors never were ignoble there 
could be no oblivion, since oblivion is the destruction 
of memory. And in the said animals and plants and 
minerals» degrees of higher and lower [origin] are not 
noted» because they spring from one nature and are 
of equal condition» and in their generation there can 
be nothing of Nobility or the reverse» seeing that 



liered, the more delayed would be the ennoblement of their pofterity. 
It secins ^trange that a mind like DaDte*i ooaki desoend to tbée 
j «juihbles, but it was the manner of his age. 

* Nobility coDsistiag in the perfectioo of cach thing aocoiding to iu 
own nature (tee eh. io). 
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both [cxtrcmcs] must be regarded as a posscssion or 
prìvation possible to the samc subjcct ; and thcrcforc 
in thcm no such distinction can exist 

7. And if our opponcnt wcrc to say that in other 
things Nobility is undcrstood to bc the goodness 
thcrcof, but in man is undcrstood as tlic forgctfulncss 
of his lovv estate, one wouid like to answcr, not with 
words but with the knife, to such stupidity as wouId 
;;ivc goodness as the cause of Nobility in other things, 
but in man forgctfulncss as its origin. 

8. The third difficulty is, that the thing gencrated 
would often come beforc the gencrator, which is quitc 
impossiblc ; and this may be demonstrated thus : Let 
US suppose that Gherardo da Cammino ^ was a grand- 
son of the lowcst peasant that ever drank of Sile or 
Cannano/'' and that his grand father were not yet 
buricd in oblivion ; who would dare to say that 
Gherardo da Cammino was not noble? and who would 
not agrce with me in saying that he was noble? 
Ccrtainly none, however presumptuous they may wish 
to bc, bccause he was noble, and such will his memory j 
cvcr be. And if his ignoble ancestor had not been * 
utterly forgotten (as our opponent asserts), and he « 



♦ 
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' Gherardo da Cammino was a gentUman of Treviri, celcbrated for 1 

his courtcsy and magnifìccnce, who in 12S3 was elcctcd captaia of the 
city of Florence, and died in 1308 (accordine to Scartazzini). Dante ^ 

inentions him in Pur^,, 16. 124, a.i one ol the thrce old men who * 

remain to show the degenerate new age what the old had been. His 1 

mcniion of him hcre in the posi tcnse militates again^t Fraticelli*» | 

rjjument for dating this part of the Cofwito ** bifore 1297." Fraticelli * 

•^>scrts that Gherardo ^obaòly died about 1298, though Dante speaks 
"f him as alive in ijoa Giuliani says he died March 26^ 1306, at 
Trevigi, which is certainly precise eoough. 

' ** Where Sile and Cmgnano flow tpcether." 

(POTmf 9. 94.) 

Tao rivcff that join at Treviso. / 
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had bccome noble, and his Nobility were as evident 
as we scc it to be, then it wouid bave existed in him 
before its generator had existed, and this is perfectly 
impossible. 

9. The fourth difficulty is, that such a man [as this 
supposed ancestor] would be considered noble, bring 
dead, who was not noble when living ; and a more 
impossible thing thcre could not be, as may be 
demonstrated thus : Let us suppose that in the age 
of Dardanus ^ there remained a memory of his lov* 
born ancestors, and let us suppose that in the age of 
Laomedon * this memory had died out, and oblivion 
had taken its place. According to our opponents' 
opinion, Laomedon was noble, and Dardanus ignoble, 
during life. Should we, to whom the memory of 
their ancestors (I mean beyond Dardanus) has not 
come down, should we say that Dardanus while alive 
was a common peasant, and dead, became a noble? 
And this is not contradictcd by the story that he u*as 
the son of Jupiter (for this is a fable, of which, in a 
philosophical discussion, we should talee no heed); 
and yet, if our opponent should wish to fall back on 

' " Europe ennoblcd ber most andent uncestor Dardanos, of whoB 
Virgil ipeaks in hit eighth hook ** (Dt Mon., u. 3). 

'* Our founder Dardanus, as fame has sung. 
And Grccks acknowledge, from Electra spmng ; 
Klectra from the lio&s of Alias carne, — 
Atlas, whose head sustains the suurry frame.** 

(Drydcn's trans.) 

Dardanus, the son of Zeus and Elettra, was the m/tbical ancestor d 
the Trojans, and through ihem of the Romans. 

* Laomedon, King of Troy and father of Priam. While he wi- 
building Troy, Neptune and Apollo, baving revolted against jQpito. 
were condemned to serve Laomedon for wages, which, their labov 
cnded, he reiused to pay, and in rerenge Neptune scnt m sca-moutfe 
to Tamge his kiogdom, afterwards de tU wyd tajr Hercolcib 
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\ the fable» certainly that which is covered by the fable 
\ would upset ali his arguroents. And thus ìt is mani* 
! fest that the argument of him who would make 
: oblivion the cause of Nobility is false and erroneous. 



Chapter XV. 



! L After the canzone has confuted by thcir own 
; words the idea that time is nccessary to Nobility, it 
i goes on immediately to confate their prcvious opinion, 
so that nothing of the rust of their false reasoning 
may rcmain in the mind that is disposcd towards 
tnith ; and this is done where it says, " And thus it 
iomcsftom w/tat Fvc said bcforc!^ 

2. Herc we must obscrvc that if a peasant cannot 
bccome nuble, or from a basc-born father cannot be 
born a noble son, as is asscrted by our opponents to 
bc their opinion, of two difficultics, one must ensue : 
the first is, that there could be no such thing as 
. Nobility ; the second is, that the world must always 
« have contained many men, so that the human race 
' could not have descended from one man. And this 
. can be proved. If Nobility cannot be created anew 
\ (as we have said many timcs, thcy maintain), not 
\ being created by a low-bom man in himself, nor by 
! the son of a low-bom man, thcn man must be ever 
; such as he was born, and such as his father was born, 
j and thus this progression in the same condition goes 
) back to our first parent ; ^ because such as our first 
I ancestor, that is Adam, was, ali the human race must 
be, for from htm down to the modems we can find 



•» 



' " Hence he drew fiorth the fhade of the Fir»t PAreoL' 

U«5^. 4. 55) 
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by their reasoning no possibility of change. Thcrc- 
fore, if Adam were noble, we are ali noble ; and if he 
were not noble» we are none of us noblc ; whtch is 
no other than the sweeping away of ali distinctions 
of rank, and thus of rank itself. 

8. And this, I say, follows from what I said bcfore, 
that " we are ali of base or noble rank** And if this 
is not iso, then no people are to be called vile or noblc 
of necessity. Since the change from vileness to 
Nobility is swept away» the human race must bave 
descended from difìferent orìgins» that is, from a vile 
and from a noble source ; and this is what is meant 
by the canzone when it says, "Or more than one 
beginning had mankind/' that is, one bcginning and 
not severa! ; for that would be most false, according 
to the Philosopher, according to our faith, whidi 
cannot lie,^ and according to the law and ancient 
helief of the Gentiles.^ For although the Philosopbcr 
does not assert our descent from one first man, stili 
he maintains that one sole essence exists in ali men, 
which cannot bave more than one origin. And Piato 
thinks that ali men are dependent upon one idea, 
and no more ; which is to give them a single orìgia 
And undoubtedly Aristotle would bave laugbed 
heartily to bear the -human race divided into two 
kinds, like horses and asses ; for — bcgging Arìstotle*s 
pardon — we may cali those who think thus, asses. 
That it is most false according to our faith (which is 
to be accepted * in its entirety) is ])roved by Solomon 



' In Ofv., il 4« Dante ^nkt of " tbe Cburch, which cannot lie." 
' Dante uset the word " òentile ** for ali Bon-Chrittians. 
* GiiiUani's icading. Mort testa read '* prcierred ** instead d 
«'acoepted." . 
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where he makes a distinction between men and the 

lower animals» caUing ali men " sons of Adam ; '' and ! 

he docs this when he says, "Who knowcth if the i 

spirìts of the sons of Adam mount upward, and those 

of the beasts go downward ? " ^ And that it is false \ 

according to the Gentiles, see the testimony of Ovid ! 

in the first of his Metamorpìioses^ where he treats of > 

the constitution of the world according to the bclicf 

of the pagans (or rather of the Gentilcs), saying» 

" Man is bom " (he does not say men) ; •* man is 

born ; or either the Artificer of things madc him of ' 

divine seed ; or either the ncwly-made earth» being 

but latcly divided from the lofty sether, stili retaincd 

the sccd of the kindrcd heaven, which, minglcd with 

the waters of the river, the son of Japetus* madc 

after the image of the gods who govern ali things.'** 

Wlicrcin it is clearly stated that the first man was 

a single being ; and thcrefore the canzone says, 

** This is itot viy belief ; " that is, that man had more 

than one origin ; and the canzone adds, *' Nor is it 

theirs ifthey stili be Christiatts ;** and it says Christians^ 

and not philosophers, or rather Gentiles (whose 

opinions also are in opposition), bccause the Christian 



' Ecdes. ili. 21, '* Who knoweth the ipirìt of man that goeth \ 

npward, t»d the spirìt of ;he bcast that goeth downward to the earth ? " t 

But Solomon exprcssly says in the preceding verse, *' man hath no • 

pie-eminence above a beast — aU go unto one place," and therefore \ 

tliis mav well be called a distinction without a diffcrence. The verse 
prohablv means, •• Who knoweth if the spirit of man goeth upward, 
aad if the spirìt of the beast goeth downward ? '* etc 

' Japetus, one of the Titans, was the son of Uranus and Gè. He 
mrried Asia, the daughter of his brother Oceanus, and became the 
^ubcr of Prometheus, and was oonsequently rcgardcd by the Grceks ax 
the foaader of the human raoet A uttle study makes the meaning of 
tUi nyth soffidcnUy pbùn. , 
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opinion is of more weight» and is the destroyer of ali 
error»^ thanks to the supreme light of heaven, whid 
illumines it 

4. Then when it says, ** Because to the healthy mini 
* Tis mani/est these words of theirs are vainl* I conclude 
their error to be confuted ; and I say that it is time 
to open their eyes to the truth. And this I mcan 
when I say, "* Aitd now I ivish to say after mj 
tliougìur I say» then, that from what has been said, 
it is evident to the healthy intellect* that the words 
of these men are vain, that is, without any marrov 
of truth. And it is not without reason that I say 
liealthy. For we must know that our intellcct can be 
callcd healthy or diseased. And I mean by intellcd 
that noble part of our soul which may be callcd by 
the common word mind} It may be said to be 
healthy, when it is not hindcred in its operations by 
any evil disposition of soul or body ; which is to knov 
things as they are, as Aristotle has it, in the third Oj 
the Soul. 

6. For in consequence of an evil disposition of the 
soul, I have scen three horrible infìrmities in the minds 
of men. One is caused by naturai conceit; for 
many are so presumptuous that they think they 
know everything, and thus assert things to be facts 



* The word in the originai is "calumny," 
in the teofe of " contradiciion " or '* error. ' 



used. Giuliani explai». 



I *' Of that iÌEÙth which o'ercometh eveiy error.** 

' In Itrf^ 9. 61, Dante calli upoa " ali who have a healthy intelkci' 
lonotice 

"The doctrine that conce^itself 
Beneath the veli of the pjjaerìoui venei.^ 

v^ * "By mimd ia meant the ultimate and. highcst part of the lod* 

Cémt^ IL a). 
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iihich are not facts ; which vice Tullius cspecially 
cxccralcs in the first of the Offices ; and [St.] Thomas 
in his Cantra GciilUi, saying, " Therc are many of 
4iich presumpluous spirit, that thcy think thcy cai) 
jneasurc ali tliin[,'s with their intellcct, estccming 
everything to bc true whi'ch appears so to thcm, and 
ali that docs not so appcar to thcm, as false " • And 
ihus it happéns that they never arrivc at any instmc- 
lion. bclicving that thcy are sufScicntly instructed of 
ihemselvcs, never inquiring, ncver lisiening, wishìng 
!o bc questioned, but whcn qucstioned, answering 
tadly. And of them Soloinon says in the Provcrbs, 
'Seest thou a man quick to answer ? Thcre is more 
liopc of folly than corrcctncss from hìm,"^ 

6, Tlic othcr infirmity is causcd by naturai pusilla- 
nimity," for many are so obstinatcly poor-spiritcd * 
ihai thcy caniioC bclicvc it possiblc for thcnisclvcs or 
forothcrs to know things; and thcsc ncver scck out 
ihiiigs for thcmsclvcs, nor do thcy evcr rcason ; that 
uhich othcrs say, thcy do not hccd. And af;ainst 
thcsc Aristotle speaks in the first of the Elhics, 
•jying that thcy are incapablc hcarcrs of moral 
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n mult, "Secst thou n man Ihit ii haily in 
i< noie hope of a fool Ihan of him." 
' S« noie 1, par. 6, eh. 11, hook i. 

' The oriBÌnai ha» " Tilely obiiinale," bui il «eeint lo be the «cett 
■ "1 ihcir mtaimiit of t/irii whieh Dante ii blamine, nthcr ih.in thai of 
' ii'iri/ Uubbwiuicu. 
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philosophy.* Thesc live ever liké the beasts, grossiv. 
and in despair of instruction.^ 

7. The third infirmity is caused bylevìtyof nature; 
for many have so h'ght a fancy, that they fly from one 
thing to another in their reasoning» and bcforc thc}* 
havc finishcd thcir syllogism have formcd aconclusioo, 
and from that conclusion have flown to another,' and 
think they are arguing most subtly, while they havc 
no principlc to start from, and sec nothing in thcir 
imagination that is really true> And with thcse, the 
Philosophcr says, wc are not to trouble ourselves, nor 
are we to have any thing to do with them, saying, io 
the first of the Physics, that with him who dcnics 
first principics it is not fitting to dispute. And of 
such are many idiots, who do not know their ABC, 



' Eikks^ \m 4. ArÌAtotle quotct Ilcsiod, who tayt— 

** Ile that is not wise hiroself, nor can 
Ilcarkcn to wisdom, is a uscless man." 

' " And this blind lifc of thcirs is so dcbased, 
Thcv envious are of every other fate. 
No lame of them the worid pcrmits to bc ; 
Justice and pity eijually despise tbem," 

** For to men who fly with [the winjp of] delire rather than tk 
oonsideration of the reajion, this always foUows— that they, being i£ 
disposcd, and the light of reason set aside, are Icd, Uke blind men, \k 
their afiections, and pertinadously deny their blindness " {Dt Mm, 

iu. jy. 

^ ** As people that, not sleeping, dream.** 

{Pàr^ 29. Sa.) 
In the Paradiso^ e. 2, Beatrice sayi^ 
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Observe me well, how throuc'h this place I come 
Unto the truth thoa wishest. 



inculcatine the necessity of investigating/nZ/niia]^ in everjr dl^ 
Sion, as in Z^ AUn,^ t. 2, Dante says, ** But tieduue every tiuth, whid 
is not a prìnciple, is manifested by the truth of some other Drinciplc.it 
is necessary in every questioo to obserre that first principle to wkid 
uor analysis must return in ofder to certify thoae tb%t come after." 
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^111(1 yct would ar^e on gcometry and astrolog/ and 

jihysics. 

S. And on account of cvii dtsposition or wcakness 
.'{ body, the mind niay bc unhcalthy ; eithcr for lack 
iif some princiijlc at bìrtb,' as in idiots, or bccausc of 
■lime distiirbancc of tlic brnin, as in madmcn. And 
ihe I.1W ailudcs to this infìrinity of the mind, wlicn 
the lii/orziato* says, "In hiin wlio makcs a will, 
liL-alih of mind, not of body, is rcquircd at the timc of 
liis mnking ìt." Thcrcforc to thosc minds who are 
iicitbcr infirm through cvil dìsposidon of body nor of 
>(iul, but are frcc, untrammcllcd.'and hcalthy in the 
li;;ht of truth, I say that it is manifcst that the opinion 
fif the pcoplc sforcsaid is vaiii, that is, wilhoul vahic. 

9. Aftcrwards the canzone adds tliac I thus judyc 
ilicm to bc false and vain, and so coiifiite tbcm ; and 
iliis is (Ione whcrc Ìt says, •' And thus I brand thein 
fdse" And afterwards I say that ve must set about 
txplainiiig the truth ; and I say that I mcan to 
L'xplain it, that is, in what Nobility consists, and how 
iic iiiay know the man in whom il is to bc found ; 
;ind this I say hcre, " And no:v I tcis/t to siy after my 
lliouglils" 



' Sic Csin:, i. i, pir, ì ; iv. aj, pir. 5. 
' Thi sccond pari of the DizftU which is ■ 
ind ,\Vii'. The law quoled by Dante i> ii 



, ihe word ipediii in the ici 
d " or -unimpeded,- u in Purg., la 5- 
" Onward movcd my Leader, 
Thniugh unolnirucled placet, round tlie ro;k." 
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Chapter XVI. 

L ''The king shall rejoice in God, and ali they 
shall be praised who swear by him, because the 
mouth of them that speak evtl is closed"^ These 
words I may well set down here, because every trae 
king should love truth above ali things. Wherefore 
tt is written in che Book of Wtsdom» " Love the light 
of wtsdom, ye who are before the people ; " * and tbc 
light of wisdom is truth. I say, then, that every kin^ 
shall rejoicè, because we have confuted that most 
false and most harmful opinion of wicked and mistake& 
men, who up to this time have been speaking iniqui- 
tously of Nobility. 

2. It is now fitting to go on to speak of the truth. 
according to the division already made in the third 
chapter of the present Book. This second part, there* 
fore, which begins, " / say that every virtue takes its 
rise^^ is intended to treat of Nobility according to the 
truth ; and it is divided into two parts ; for in the first 
it means to show what this Nobility is ; and in the 
second, how we may recognize him who possessesit; 
and this second part . begins, " Tlu soul t/tat this h^k 
virtue doth adorn,'* 

3. The first part is again divided into two ; because 
in the first part we seek for certain things necessair 
to illustrate the definition of Nobility ; in the second 



* Pt. Ixiii. II, *< But the kine ihaU rejoice itt God ; ereiyoDetk 
swemret)'. b/ him ihall j^lory ; but the moiith of them that spctk lio 
shall be stopped " (English vereioD). 

' See note i» por. 9, eh. 6, book ìt. 
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wc seek for the definition itself, and this second part 
bcgins, •* Nobility exists wliere virtue dwells** 

4. And, to begin such a treatise perfectly, we must 
understand tvvo things. One is» what this word 
"Nobility" means, considered simply by itself; the 
other is, what way must be taken to arri ve at the 
tbove-named definition. I say, then, that if we wish ^ 
to rcgard the common use of language, by this word 

* Nobility " is mean^ the perfection of each thing after 
its own nature,^ wherefore it is not predicated of man 
alone, but, indeed, 'of ali things; for men say ''a 
noblc stone," "a noble house," "a noble falcon," or 
mything; that is perfect of its kind. And thereforc 
Solomon says, in Ecclesiastes, ''Blessed is the land 
whosc king is noblc," * which is no other than to say 
' whosc king is perfect," according to the perfection 

• >f soul and of body; and this is shown by what he 
>ays previously, where he says, " Woc to thee, O land, 
when thy king is a child ! " that is, not a perfect man ; 
not being a child only in ycars, but in ill-rcgulated 
habits, and by an imperfect lifc, as the Philosopher 
Ikìs taught US in the first of the Ethics} 

5. Thcre are, indeed, some fools who think that by 
this word " noble " is meant that which is known and 
talked of by many ; and they say it comes from a 
verb that means ** to know," that is, nosco ; and this is 
most false ; * because, if it wcre so, the things which 

' Sec CoHv,^ \, 5, par. 2. 

* Eccles. X. 17, ** BlesKcd art thou, O land, when thy king U the 
^•n of noblcs ! " (English verston). 

' ** It nukes no dilference whether he be a youth in age or a novice 
•n cluracter ; for the defect arìtcs not from age, but from bis life and 
;>uriaiu being according to the dicUtes of paxùon'* {Ethia, i. 3). 

* "Od the contrary, with ali deference to io great a man, most 
■'^%'* say the Milanese editori. And they Ud os obaenre that nsUit, 
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. of thèir kind were most known and talked of wou 
be the most noble of that kind ; and thus the obeli 
of St Peter's * would be the most noble stonc in ti 
worid ; and Asdente, the cobbler of Parma,* wou 
be more noble than any of his fellow-cttizcns, ai 
Alboino della Scala ' would be more noble than Gui< 
da Castello di Reggio ; ^ whcrcas ali these things a 

Applied to « family, was alwayt used in a good sense, as " noble,** 1 
that in other cases it mcant simply *' noted/* and might be a.sed n 
^ood or bad sense, itf we read in Ovid, Amor,^ ii. i8, '* Kt Paris 
illec et adultera, ftihiU crimen." And Uguccione, in hit Liber Dm 
says (under the word uos€o\ " lUm^ a noto, notabilis^ et a notabilis | 
«ncopem ttohilis, quia facile notatur, scilicet cum nomen d ^nm ctg, 
uitur, Quod autem dicitur nobilis^ quasi non viiis, ctherìa est.** 

' The obelisk which used to surmount the cupola of the andi 
church of St. Peter*s at Rome ; not the one which stands in the pia; 
to^lay, that having been placed there by Sixtus V., 1583 (Giuliani). 

j • •• Bchold Asdente, 

Who now unto his leathcr and his thread 
Would fain bave stuck, but he too late repenis.** 

(/»/., 2a 118. 
A cobbler of Parma, who lived in the time of Frcdcric IL, and 1 

i celebrated for his pretendevi gift of divining the future. Another 

the date-points of the Convito, Here Asdente is mcntioned as litii 
but as he is put into the Inferno (and thcrcfore must havc dicd beli 
1300), this book must bave been writien btfore ijoa** This is Fn 
ceUi*s opinion, but Giuliani poinvi out that the mention òf Asdente b 
does not necessarily invnlvc his being alive, and that, from the way 
is spoken of in the Inferno^ he had probably (Ued str/ lately, that 
in tlie early pari of I30a 

* Alboino della Scala, died 131 1 (Vellutello says 1312). From 1 
contemptuous way in which he is mentioncd here, Scartazxini ii ti 
he is not ** the mighty Lombard " of Par,^ 17. 71. Alberto della Sca 

I who died in 1301, left three sons, Bartolommeo, Alboino, and C 

Francesco, afterwards known as Can Grande. Bartolommeo was k 

j contirmed by the pcople as lord of the city, but died in three jt 

(I304). Alboino was proclaimed in bis place, bnt obliged to sharei 
govemment with Can. Their united reign lasted till 1311, wl 
.\lboino died, leaving Can Grande in nndisputed authority. T 
Bartolommeo was the **gran Lombardo** with whom Dante te 
refuge (sometimc betwccn 1302 and 1304) teems oonclosively proi 

t by these dates. 

I « Guido da Castello di Reggio, "the simple Lombard** of /V 

; 16. I2C. The French were in the habit of callin^ ali Italiana Lomkor 

«ad Gttido wat named **th€ simple'* inNn hif'great iraiikBCM. i 
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Riùst false ; a»d thcrcfore it is also most false that 
"noble" Comes from nosco, but it Comes from "non- 
vile:" whcnce "noblc" is almost the samc as "non- 
vile." ' 

6. This is the perfection meant by the l'hilosophcr 
in the seventh of the PhysUs, whcn lie says. '" Each 
ihing is absolutely pcrfcct whcn unìted to its owii 
special quality ; bccausc then it is absolutely perfcct 
accordiiig to its own nature. VVhencc the circic can 
bc called perfcct, whcn it is a truc circic, that is, when 
unitcd to its special quality, bccausc thcn its nature is 
complete, and it can be called a noble circle." And 
thi:^ is wheii it contains a point which is cqually dis- 
iaiit from [evcry part ofl its circiimfcrcncc. That 
circic which is egg-shapcd loses this quality. and is 
not noblc, ncither is that one noblc which has almost 
the shnpc of the full moon, bccausc it is not perfcct 
ofiis kind. 

7, And thus we may plaiiily scc that this word. 
that \% " Xobility," generali/ cxprcsses in ali things t_h_c 
perfection of thcir nature; and this is the dcfìnition 
Mc ivcrc to scek far in the first place, in ordcr that 
ivc might the bctter entcr upon that part of this boolc 
ivliich is intendcd to explain it. In the sccoiid place, 

"Js notcd foi liis maEiitìccm liWralil^. J le *hntoil ihc hcwpiiiiliiy of 
Cin Grande uiih Dante ; anil Gaudi da Kcj^cio, an hlstorian o( Ihc 
l.)iiit«nih cenluiy, givi-s Ibis cuiious accouni of Can Gr.inclc's i^csls. 
■•"nic two whom he inviicd ofLencst «ere Gktrar.ìo (j/f) da Cas:cll". 
Numamod from hia frankncsi ' the simplc LomtiarH.' and D^ilc 
Alighieri, a pcreonngc thcn (1) verv <*c1i:brji«1, wiih who^ genius hi: 
«■Kcharmcd." He is one of ihe "thiecolil mtn" ai Purg.. 16, til ; 
Imi. as Danle bcgins "old oge " al forly-fivi.., he neud noi have been 
luo old to have been with Dante at Can Gronde'» court cven ai late 
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\ve must see what way we shouid talee to arrive at 
the definition of human nobility, with which our pre- 
sent discourse ts concemed. I say» then, that because 
in things of one kind, such as men, we cannot define 
their highest pcrfection by essenttal principles, we 
must define and recognize it by their eflfects;^ and 
therefore we read in the Gospel of St Matthew that 
Christ says, ^Beware of false prophets; by their 
fruits ye shall know them." * And by the direct way, 
this definition we are seeking is to be known by its 
fruits, which are moral and intellectual virtues, of 
which our nobility is the seed, as will be plainly 
shown in our definition of it 

8. And these are the two things which it bchoved 
US to see before we weht on to others, as has been 
said before in this chapter. 



/ [ 
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Chapter XVII. 

L Tue two things bcing undcrstood which it 
secmcd nccdful to undcrstand before going on with 
the tcxti we bave now to procccd to its cxplanation, 
and this bcgins—- 

** I Miy that ali the virtuct take their riie . 
Krom one noie róot t 

l'hai primal vlrtuc, which maket maiikind blett 
In acting it ) ** 

and I add, *' Which is, as in the Ethics we way rtai, 
The eUctive habit** stating the wholc definition of 
tho moral virtucs after tlic definition of the Philo- 
sopher in the sccond of the Ethics';^ whcrein 1^*0 

* C#M9., iil 8, par. 8 1 iv. i<H par. j. * Matt. vii 15, 16. 

■ * ■* Moral virtuo ariaea from habit, wKence alao it takct iu nMd 
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ihings are to be spccially noted : one ìs, that cvcry \ 
virtue springs from one principlc ; the othcr ìs, that | 
di the virtues means the moral virtues, cf which wc 
are spcaking ; and thU U shown when it says. " Whùh 
is, as in the Etltia tue iiiay read." 

2. Hcre we must obscrve that our most propcr 
ftuils are the moral virtues ; bccausc on every side 
ihcy are within our power, and thcsc are differenti/ 
diitinguishcd and cnumerated by differcnt pbilo- 
-ophcrs. But because, where the divine opinion of 
Aristotle opens its mouth, it scems to me that ve -, 
>hould pass by that of ali other mcn, wishing to say ^ 
H-hat tlicsc [moral virtues] are, I will nin over tbem 
bricfly, according to his opinion. Thcsc virtues are 
ck-vcn, as namcd by the aforcsnid philo-;ophcr. 

3. The first is callcd Fortittide^ wliich is a wcapon 
and a curb dcsigncd to moderate our boldncss and 
Olir timidity in things which are the ruin of our 
lifc. 

4. 'i'Iic sccoikI is TiiHPi-runcf, «liich is a' law and 
ciitb fur our grcedinos.-i, or for our cxcessive abstinenco 
in tho ihiiif;s which prcscrvc our lifc. 

i Tlie iliird is IJhcrality, wludi is a Lnodcnitor in 
Ilio giviiig and rcccivinn of tcmporal thingi 
6. The fourth Ìs Mhu'sJUciicc'^ which Ìs a modcrali>r 
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u.tl by iMiUi; 
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" in /•■»'-.. 17. SS- 

" So rfcogtii/ci1 ilinll hii mi.'ptì 
Itccoiiit; hcrc-iftcti" 

•hci the munificcncc of Con GrnnJe ii ipokcn 
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! of great expenditures» making and sustaining them up 

} to certain limits. 

\ 7. The fifth is Magnanimity, which is a moderator 

I and acqutrer of great honours and fame. 

{ 8. The sixth ts Lave of Honour, which is our 

moderator and regulator in the honours of this world. 

9. The seventh is Meekness^ which moderates our 
anger or our too great patience with our outward 
trials. 

10. The eighth is Affability, which makes us live 
on good terms with others. 

11. The ninth is called Trut/i} which makes us 
moderate in over-praising or over-blaming ourselvcs 
in conversation. 

12. The tenth is called Eutrapelia^ [discretion], 
which Controls us in our pleasures, making us use 
them discreetly. 

13. The elcventh is Justice^ which disposes us to 
love and practise righteousncss in ali things. 

14. And each of these virtues has two collateral 
enemies, that is, vices, one of excess, one of dcfault 
And these [virtues] are the mean between thosc 
[extremes], and they ali come from one orìgin, that 

our habit of worthy choice. Therefore wc may 
say generally of ali of them, that they are the elcctive 



* **The tnith that is confounded here belo^.*' 

(Par., 29. y A.) 

• " From fu, * wdU* and ù-//a, • to tum/ meaninff • graceful wil M«' 

•iaa')"<^V*'«, i/. 8). 

' **.jttsti€e in it&elf, and considered according to its own natvre, H 
ft'vertain rcctitude and nile which drivcs away ali wrong " {Dt il/"* 
i* 13)* "Justice it perfect virtue, not absolutely bnt relatiyelv, aixl 
neitner the evening dot the morning star is to admirable " (Ethia, v. |j 
i). And sec Par^ 19. SS, where jutticc is made ktcntical with the j 
Divine «rilL - ^ 

\ 

I 
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habit of the proper mean. And ihcsc are thcy ihat 
make man blcst, or rathcr happy, in their practicc, as 
the l'hilosopher says in the first of the Ethics, whcrc, 
Jetiniii<; happiness, he says th.tt " happiness is action 
accordine to virtue in the pcrfect lifc." ' 

19. l'nidcme, that is, good sense, is ìndccd included 
by many among the moral virtucs," but Aristotlc 
counts it among the intcllcctual,* although it is the 
};uidc of the moral virtucs, and poìnts out the way by 
«hich thcy are formed, and without it thcy could not 

16. Nevcrthelcss, we must know that wc can havc 
ivokinds of happiness in this lifc, according to two 

ililtcrcnt ways,' oiic good, onc bost, wliidi 
thercto; one is the ìcIìjlC lifc, and the othcr thi 
contemplative. The lattcr (although by the activ 
lifc, as h.is bcen said, we mny attain to grcat happi- 
ness) Icads US to the highcst felicity and blcsscdness, 
M the l'hilosopher proves in the tcnth of tlie Etliics.* 
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^"^And Christ confirms it with His own Hps in the 
\ Gospcl of Luke, where He answers Martha, saying to 
her, " Martha, Martha, thou art carcful and troubled 
about many things ; verily, one thing alone is needful ;" 
that is, that which thou art doing ; and He adds, 
^ Mary has chosen the better part, which shall net bc 
taken away from her." ^ And Mary, as is said before 
in the words of the Gospel, sitting^ at the fcet of 
Christ, took no heed to the servicc of the house, but 
only listened to the words of the Saviour. . For if wc 
explain this morally, our Lord wished thcrcby to 
show US that the contemplative li fé is the best, 
although the activc life is good ; this is plain to ali 
who will attentively give their minds to the Gospel 
words. Nevertheless, some may say, arguing against 
me : Since the happincss of the contemplative life is 
more excellcnt than that of the active, and both may 
be, and are, the fruit and end of Nobility, why not 
rather proceed [in the argument] by the way of the 
intellectual virtues instead of the moral ? To which 
it may be answered briefly, that ali teaching must 
bave regard to the capacity of the learner, and must 
lead him in the way which is easiest Wherefore, 
since the moral virtues seem to be, and are, more 
common and more in demand than the others, being 
known by their extemal aspect,'. it is more useful and 

Paradise of the formcr, defining the terrestrìal as in note i, and the 
celestial asconsisting in " the fruition 01 the Divine aspect, to which <wr 
proper virtne cannot rìse unaided." 
' Lake x. 41, 42. 

' '* Sitting," to signify the act of contemplatlort, as Leah (the actife 
life) speaksof Ra^r(the contemplative life) as '* sitting ali day lon;" 
(see rmrg.^ 27. 105). In the De Mon,^ L 5, Dante speaks of sua 
devoting himself to the contemplative life—*' sitting, and in repote." 
. * Bcing more rauiily recognued bj their cxtemai effects. 
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more fitting to procecd by that method than by the 
othcr ; for we can arrivc at a knowicdge of the beea 
as wcll by reasoning from the fniit of theìr wax as 
from the fniit of their honey,* although both proceod 
from them. 



ClIAPTER XVIII. 

1. In the prcccding chaptcr it has becn dctcrmincd 
that ali the moral virtucs come from onc principlc, 
uhich is a good and habttual cimct ; and this ia tm- 
plicd by the prcscnt text, as far as the part that 

begins: " t say, tluti. that Nohility perforcc" In this 
pari, thcn, we procccd by the way of probability ^ to 
Icarn that ali the aforesaid virtucs, takcn singly or 
collcctively, procced from Nobility, as an cffcct from 
its cause ; and this is foundcd upon a pliilosophical 
proposition. which says that whcn two things are found 
imitcd in onc, cithcr both of thcm must bc dcrivcd 
iVom a thirci, or else the onc from the othcr, as cffcct 
from cause ; because a sclf-causcd and primary thing 
can havc but one cause; and if these things are net 
both cithcr the cfìTcct of some third thing, or onc of 
ihc othcr, thcn thcy must both havc becn primary 
and sclf-causcd, which is impossible. The text says, 
ilien. that Nobility and the virtiie like it [i>. moral 
virtue] agree in this, that both imply praise of him 
to whoni they are imputed, and this is meant where 
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% ihe honcy by which w. 
monly u>ed. This mu^l ' 
lalogy which Dante hid il 
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it says, " Becàuse in ali they say The two agfee^ liavìng 
bui one effecC 

2. And then tt concludes with the pith of the 
above proposition, and says that therefore one must 
proceed from the other, or both from a third ; and 
adds, that it is rather to be supposed that one shouid 
come from the othcr, than that both shouid come 
from a third, if it appear that the one is of equal value 
to the other, and even greater ; and this is where it 
says, *^ But if the one were worth ali of the other.* 
And herc we must observe that we ^do not proceed 
by necessary demonstration (as if we shouid say 
that, cold being the generative principle of water,' [h 
is going to rain ^] when we see the clouds), but by an 
appropriate and beautiful induction. For if thcre are 
in US many praiseworthy things, and one is the prin- 
ciple of them ali, reason demands that they shouid 
be reduced to [or derived from] that principle which 
comprehends most of these things. And such a 
principle can be more reasonably spoken of as the 
origin of ali the rest, than one which is less compr^ 
hensive can be taken as its source.* Because as the 

trunk of the tree which comprehends ali the branchcs 

■ 

^ " Well knowest thou how in the air is gathered 
That humid vapour that to water tums, 
Soon as it risei where che cold doth reach it.** 

(Ar^.. 5. 109.) 
• "The water . . . 

Restored by vapour thftt the cold coodcnses.'* 

(/V^., 28. 122.) 
For the old idea that the primitive eeneration of water was by cold, tee 
Seneca, Qutit. Nai^ lib. liL 9 ; and Aristotle, De Otturai, tt C$ml^ 
lib. ii. 4. Compare also Gen. ii. 5, 6 (Scartazzii|i). 

' The words in brackets are interpolated by Giuliani as neoesttiy !• 
the sense, which is indicated by the above quotations. 

* One of the most involved and corrvpt passagcs of the Cmtmi»^ > 
which I bave followed tht reading of ^Vitte. 
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ought to be called their prìnciple and cause, and not 
the branches the cause of the trunk, so Nobility, 
which comprehends ali virtues (as cause comprchends 
cffcct), and many other of our praiscworthy actions, 
ought to be so held that virtue should be derìved from 
it, rathcr than from some third thing which may 
exist in US. 

3. Finally» it says that the foregoing ai^ment 
(that is, that ev^ry moral virtue cotnes from one root, 
and that such virtue and Nobility agree in one thing, 
as has becn said above ; and that, therefore, one should 
bc dcrived from the other, or both from a third ; and 
that, if the one should be worth as much as the other 
and more, that this one should be [held as] the sourcc, 
rather than the third thing) is ali presupposed, that 
is, arrangcd and prepared for, by what comcs beforc 
it And thus ends this verse, and this present part 
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Chapter XIX. 

L SiNXE in the preceding part three specifìc things 
wcrc discussed, necessary to the defìnition of which 
we are speaking, it behoves us to go on to the follow- 
ing part, which bcgins, " Nobility exists wluré virtue 
dwclls** And this is meant to be divided into two 
parts. In the first, a ccrtain thing is proved that was 
alludcd to before, and left unprovcd ; in the second, 
in concluding, we find the defìnition we have been 
sccking ; and this second part begins, " Tlurefare 
from Iter as cometh perse from block** 

2. In evidence of the first part, we must recali to 
mind what has been said above — that if Nobility. is 
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of greater extent and value than virtue, virtue will 
be more properly derived from Nobility. This is 
proved in this part (that is, that Nobility extends n 
farther), and it gives the heavens [and the stars] as an 
example,^ saying that, wherever virtue is, there b 
Nobility. And bere we should observe that (as is 
. written in the Law,' and held as a mie therein) those " 
things which are sclf-evident need no proof; and 
nothing is more evident than that Nobility exists 
wherever virtue* is,.for everythìng of virtuous nature 
wc bear commonly called noble.* Itxsays, then, *^àì 
tliat is heaveti where we set tlu stars ; " but this cannoi 
be true and the converse also, that wherever the stan ii 
are there heaven is ; so there is Nobility wherever || 
there is virtue, and not virtue wherever there is 
Nobility, which, by a beautiful and ' appropriate 
example, is compared to heaven. For truly it is a 
heaven, whcrein many diiferent stars do shine ; there 
shine the intellcctual and moral virtues ; there shine 
the good dispositions bestowed by Nature, that is» to 
piety* and religion, and the laudable passions, sucb 
as shame* and conipassion,^ and many others; there 
shine the good gifts of the body, that is, beauty, 
strength, and almost perpetuai héalth. And so many 
are the stars that extènd through this heaven, that it 
is certainly not to be wondered at, if they produce 
many and divers fruits \Le. efTects] in human nobility/ m 

* S«e third canzone, ver. ów 'In the Digest, 

* **Thc nobilitx of man it virtue alone** (Juvenal, StU,^ viii. 90l 
Dante quoCci this passata from Juvenal in illuitnaioo of the same idra > ■■ 
in Di ilAw., il. J. .V I 

* See Omv., i. 5, par. 4. * Cpmv., ii. 11, par. a, note l. 
' CWv., iv. 35, Dar. 3. 
' ** Compantion u the mother of benevolence ** (Cmv., i. i, par. 4)^ 

' * The concrete nobility of humanity, ai dittinguitbed fron tk 
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so various are thcir naturcs and their powcrs, com- 
orised and unitcd in one simple substance, b/ mcans 
ai ivhich [various powers], as throughout different 
branchcs, are produccd diflcrcnt fruits. Indccd, hcre 
I makc bold to say that human nobliity, as far as the 
variety of its fruits is considered, cxccis that of the 
angels, although the angclic may be more divine in 
its unity,' 

3, And this our Nobility, whìch bcars so many and 
such varied fruits, the Psalmist recognizcd when he 
madc his psalm bcginning, "O Lord our God, how 
admirable is Thy namc in ali the earth 1 " in that part 
uhere he praiscs man, marveliing, as it wcre, at the 
Divine affcction for thia huinaii creature, and saying, 
"What is man, that Thou, God, visitcst hlm? Thou 
hast madc him a little lowcr than the angels, and 
hast crowncd him with glory and honour, and hast 
<ct him over the works of Thy hands." * Verily, thcn, 
beautiful and appropriale was the comparison of 
human nobility to the hcavcns! 

1 Then whcn it [the canzone] says, " Atid we in 

ilisiricl iJci icprcicnlcd "by " this hcavcn," imi Ihcicforc il «cerni lo 
mt unncccbsiry to iubslilule " the human irialuri " wilh Giuliani, or 

' The in(;i;lie nature ia pure inielliRcncc (G"n\, ii. 5, par. l). aniJ 

?uc inlvllcct. ihat is. God" {Ceiis., iii. 7). Jiut human nature mu» 
rulakc of ihc thrcefold nature of min, as cxplainetl in Ceav., Ìii. 3 1 
A-.l/^n., i. 4;an[lZ)f Vulg. EL, ii. j. In the lat'.erbooli. Dame says, 
"We musi know that thtic aie Ihice souli in man, the vci;clali1c, the 
inimal, anil the rational, so Ihai he follow\ threc palhs; for, accoiiliiiB 
M the vc|;.:i:,l,lc hoi.1, he iceki that whicii in uni-rul, when.-in be 
ri-tmblci ihc |.l,int> ; accoHlni: lo the animai, he Kck. Ihnt which ii 
plriunt, whcrcin he reìcmlilc* the lica<lt j ami accotitinp lo the 
'iiioaal, he wclu (hai wliicli l» virtuou-., in whith he fioes alone, or 
luhcr, accoin|>anied by the ani;elic nature ; to ihat ali wc ilo appcui 
, " °*^*nt.'i> ihese Ihrce wayi." 

P*. vili. I, 4-6, The laine pattale il quoied in Dt MtH., i J. 
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wotnen ahd tlu age of youth^^'^ etd, it proveswhatl 
mean» showing that Nobility may extend to places 
where virtue does not exist' And saying afterwards, 
* We set this saving power!* it intimates that Nobility 
(which is, indeed, true salvation) exists where shanu 
is, that is, the fear of dishonour, as in women and 
young mcn, in whom shame is good and prais6 
worthy; which shame is not virtue, but a certain 
worthy passion. And it says, ^^Andwe in wanun 
and tlu agi ofyouth** that is, in young men ; because, 
as the Philosophcr thinks, in the fourth of the EthUsf 
*' shame is neither laudable nor befitting in old nor 
in studious men," for it befìts them to keep them- 
selves from such things as lead to shame. Frois 
youths and women we do not require so mudi, I 
mean so much discretion ; and therefore it is prais^ 
worthy in them to fear the dishonour of a fault ; for 
this fear comes from nobility. And this fear may be 
considered *and may be called nobility, as impudence 
is vulgarity and ignobleness. Therefore it is a good 
and excellent sign of nobility, in children and youi^ 
people, when, after a fault, their face is tinged with 
shame/ which is then the fruit of true nobility. 



* According to Dante, from the twenty-fifth to the forty-fifUi yetr. 

' * ** Nobility makes part of their fear of shame,*' sayi Dante in tk 
auuooe ; and goes on to explain this shame to be noe exactly a virtm^ 
but tight JciHng (see CMftr., iv. 3$). 

* Èikusy iv. 9. But Arìstotle does not mentioo the stttdmu: caly 
the old and the good. 

* ** I said it, somewhat with that ooloor tinged, 

Which makes a man of pardon sometimes worthy." 

" Gkming aU oiver nMe shame." 

(Tcniiyion*^ iVwM»>) 
(Sm Cmv., ìt. 15, par. 3.) 
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1. When it continucs, " Tlurefore from Jter at I 
lemcth perse from block" ' the text proceeds to the | 
deiinition of Nobility that we are seeking ; whereìn i 
ive may sce what this Nobility is, of which so many ] 
])Cople speak so mistakcnly. It says, in conclusion t 
from what has bccn said bcrorc, that ali virtucs (or '] 

' rather their first parent, that is, the clectìve habìt, of I 
tlie propcr mean) come from her, that is, from Nobility. 1 
And it takcs an examplc from colours, saying, "1» I 
miKth perse from block" so this virtue springs froinf 
Nobility. Perse is a colour composed of purplc and 
black, but the black prcdominatcs, and the colour 
lakes its namc thcrcfrom ; and so virtue is a thing 
composed of nobility and passion, but becausc nobility 1 
prcdominatcs thercin, virtue is namcd from her, and l 
iscalled goodness.* 

2. Then afccrwards it argucs that no one, bccause 
Ile can say, " By race I too belong to Iter" shouid 
belicvc himself to possess Nobility, uniess its fruits 
are in him. And it gives a rcason for this im- 
mediately, by saying that thosc who bave this grace, 

! that is, this divine thing, are almost like gods, with- 
out stain of vice. And it can be given by none savc 
God alone, with whom is no resp-;ci of persons, as 
the Divine Scriptures show. Nor docs it [the text] 

: sccm to any to speak too loftily when it says, " For 

' .Ste note to ver. 6 of the third canzone. 
In al) this paiagnph àfneminata ihouid be Innslitcd "cUised 
"iih." Ptru is not namid from black. bnt cluseJ wilh il. ai % duk 
coloar, and to virtue ii duted with nobility and callcd ^oodueu. 
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tìuy are almostgods^ because (as has been said in the 
sevcnth chapter of the third Book) as there are men 
who are most vile and bestiai, so there are men who 
are most noble and divine.^ And this Arìstotle provcs 
in the seventh of the Ethks by the text of Homer 
the poet" So that let not the Uberti of Florence.* 
or the Visconti of Milan/ say, " Because I am of sudi 
a family I am noble ; " for the divine seed does not 
fall upon z family y that is, a race^ but upon individuai; 
and, as shall be proved hereafter» the race does not 
ennoble the individuals, but the individuals ennoble 
the race. 

3. Then when I say, " For God alotu doth give ii t$ 
tliat soul*' etc, there comes in 'the qucstion of the 
receiver, that is, the subject upon whom this divine 
gift shall descend (for it is indeed a divine gift). 
according to the words of the apostle, ** Every good 
gift and ey^ry perfect gift is from above» and cometh 
down from the Father of lights." • It says, then, that 
God alone imparts this g^acc to the soul of him' whom 
He sees perfectly iitted and prepared in ali his being 



* And therefore Dante pats tuch men, whateYcr theìr creed, in the 
Elvsiums of the Inferno and Purgatorio (see /m/, 4 ; Purr.^ 7). 

^ ' EthicSf vii. I, where Arìstotle speaks of a sort of heroic and diviae 
▼inue, such as Homer has made Pnam attrìbute to Héctof— 

*' Nor did be seem 
The son of mortai man, but of a god.** 

(M, 24. a5«.) 
Dante quotes the same passage aprppos of Beatrice, in the KiTi 
Nuffva^ § 2. 

* The Uberti fiimily was one of the noblest in Florence, and migfat 
almost bave been called the fathers of the dtv* suys the Ottime Cintnt». 
They were "undone by their own pride" {Par^ ^6. 109), and to thca 
belonged FarinaU (/m/, io. 32), ooe of the greatcst of the GhibellÌK 
leader!. 

« One of the noUe fiunilictof Milan, allnded to in Fw^^ S. 8a 

* James L 17. 
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lo rcceive His divine influcnce. Bccausc, accord- 
ing to the Philosopher in the second 0/ tìtc Sotti, 
"tliings should bc adaptcd to the powcrs acttng 
upon ihem, in order to rcceive their influencc." 
Thcrcfore, if the soul be itnpcrfcctly constitutcd, it 
K not disposcd to reccive this divine and blesscd 
influcnce, just as when a prccious stonc ts badly con- 
stitutcd or irapcrtccl it cannot receive cclestiat vìrtue, 
a.s that noble Guido GuìniccUi says, in one of his 
canzoni which begins, " Within the gentle hcart Love 

shclters him." ' ~^ — -""' ' ~"^— ^ , 

■ 4. ThtT^oul, thcrcfore, may be badly suitcd to its 
body," either ihrough defcct of tempcramcnt,' or , 
pcrhaps defcct of lime ;* and such a one this divine 
raycan ncvcr illuminate. And they whose souls are 
(ieprived of this light, may be said to bc like valJcys 
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■ " The Miul o( every brute and of the pianti, 
By it& potenlid icmpcramcnt attracli 
Tlie riy and molion of the holy Iighit." 

(/-«-., 7. 139-1 
Timt aied in tlie Kn*e of the propitioui momcat. 
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; turned towards the north, or like subtcrranean cav», 

where the light of the sun can never enter unkss 
{ reflected from some other part that is illuminated.^ 

1 5. Finali/» it concludes by saying that' from what 

j has tx:en said tx^fore (that is, that the virtucs are the 

! fruit of Nobility, and that God imparts this Nobility 

to the well-prepared soul) to some, that is, to thosc 
who possess intelligence, who are but few, it is 
I evident that human nobility is no other than^'/Aa/ 

j seed of happifuss That God doth plani in tìu welUfitki 

\ soull* that is, whose body is in ^vtry respect perfectly 

prepared for it' For if the fruit of nobility and 

happiness is the sweetness gained by them, it is 

evident that Nobility is the seed of happiness, as has 

"*" been said. And if we observe carefully, we sce tha 

. this definition cpmprchends ali four causes, that is» 

! the material^ the fonftal, the efficiente and the final; 

j the material^ where it says the " well-fitted soull* which 

; is the material and subject of nobility ; the formai, 

; where it says " that seed; " the efficiente where it says 

"" that God doth plant ; *' and the final, where it says 

1 ** of happiness.** 

6. And thus is defined that goodness ' of ours 
which descends upon us from the supreme and 



* Thii panage it more fully explained in the foUowing chapten. 

' " That infinite and most inefiable Good 

That dwells on high, flows naturally to love, 
Al to a shining body comct a tunbeam. 
So much it gives itself aa it finds ardour.** 

iP^r^'f 15- TO') 

* Otmo^iity, IntheZV A/4mafrii«,Dantettses^*'nobility''iometiae« 
in the more worldly lense of rank^ where he oaotet Aristotle as wfH 
that nobility is virtue united to ancient wealtn— a definition delicatdy 
distingaished from that of Frederick IL, as gtod-ònedini «ntted is 
ancieDt wealth (sce De Aipm,^ iL 3)* 



y 
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, in varìous ways ; for Avicenna and Algazcl ^ main- 

tained that souls were noblc or ignoble of themselves, 
1 and from their bcginning. Plato and others hdd 

that they procecded from the stars» and were more 

or less noble, according to the nobility of their star.* 

1 Pythagoras held that ali souls partook of the same 

nobility, not only human souls, but with thcm thosc 
I of the lower animals, and of the plants, and of 

I minerals; and that ali the difTerence was in the 

! bodies, not in the form.' If each one were to defend 

his opinion, it might be that truth would be seen in 
j ali of them. But as at first sight they seem rather 

I far from the truth, it is best not to proceed according 

; to them, but according to the opinion of Aristotle and 

the Peripatetics, and therefore I say that when the 
human seed falls into its receptacle, that is, the 
matrix,^ it carries with it the virtue of the gcnerating 
soul, and the virtue of the [controlling] heaven,* and 



' See DoCct to C<mv,^ ii. 14. 

* " He sajrs the soni unto its star returcs, 
Believing it to have been severed thence| 
Whenever nature gave it as a form." 

* Pederzini sajs that this opinion of P^rthagoras as to the equality of 
ali souls is not to be found in his works, but is a necessary deductioa 
from his system. He held that God is the life and àctivitv of eveiy- 
thin^ : the soul of animated beings (including plants), and the fona of 
the informed, whether immediately, or through the medium of the 
Intelligences, eternai emanations of Himself. Thersfore ali souls tiui 
ali forms were alike divine. Form^ of course, being understood in tbe 
scholastic sense, as the tssena of a thing; as St. Thomas Aauinas tarsi 
"This prìndple, by which we thmk, is the fortn of (he bodv, whcthcr 
it be called intellect or iutellectual jmi/" {^Summa Thtùl.^ p. L qo. 1^^ 

* Compare the corresponding passage in Furg.^ 35, 37-6a 

* The star (or heaTen) then m the ascendant. Sec Ai^., yk no* 

'* Thoae great wheels 
That destine eveiy seed unto some end, 
Acoording as the itan art la oonjanctioo.* 



is, its 1 
terial* y 
; soul. \ . 
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the virtue belon^ng to its elcmcnts, that 
lemperamenL' It prcpares and matures the material' 
l'ùf tlic formative virliie givcn by the generating 
and the formative virtuc prcpares the oi^ns for the 
cclcstial virtue which produccs, from the potcntiality 
of the sccd, the soul in Ufe. This, as soon as pro- 
duced, rcccives from the motive power of the heaven' 
ia possible iritellect,' which crcates potcntiali/ in 
JEsclf ali universal forms as thcy exist in its producer, 
but fcwcr in numbcr in proportion as this producer is 
rcmovcd from the Primal Intelligence,* 

3. Lct no one wondcr if I speak in a manner 
di[1:cult to bc undcrstood ; for to myself it appcars 
a marvcl how such production can be reasoncd out 
and apprchcndcd by the intcllcct ; nor ia it a thing 



...7. fonile ciCSCnin 
' Up.m*liichiirall 
•TJuii», theccIcMi 



l1 IiUcUi^cnce of ihc control ling h»vcn. 
' 1 ne jatsive inieiiocl, or unii e ritmili 11 g, as (iisliiiguishnl from the 
K-iivc inldleci nr ici&on (sce A|ipeii<lix io Iliis chujilcrj. 

' Thii ii, Coil ; the inlellL'Clunl power of the Inlelll^enccs (or 
iinination.t) il ini ini sii Ini; ili pioponioii lo their ili&lùnce from Ilim. 
IViiic uyt that Uauii: piriakL» hcrc of the error of Avcrthois, which 
he leJKi, in Pur^., 15. 65, as thocirot ''ofawiscr man" thio himiclf i 
itut 11, th»t the p<is5il)lc intclWt tlcscends from the cclcvlial Inldli- 
Ji'iice (or inolive jioiver of ihc hcavcn), and noi ditectly from God. 
Al» in Par., 7. 143, lie s|ieaks of ihe souls of planis and mimili u 
iiiriciing, by ihcit polemici tempecuncnt, the iction of the heaveiu, 
ind coDunuci — 

" But your own lifc immtaiatily inspires 
Supieme BcnelìceDCc." 
I« » note lo thi» pasjage, Scart-iuii:! <[uolo St. Thomas Aquinas ai 
ijfinf, " Quidam pstiruul quod Aii^b, tKundum qu9d aptraiilur in 
; nriuu Dei. ramani animai raliinaUs. Sed hot ut emniai imfaiiiiilf, 
• iltUtaHinunt" \Summa Thttl., p. i. qu. 90, arL J), 

Thii Kcnii another ptoof thu thU hook of tbe Csavih ootcdalcd 
tbc Ctmmdia. 
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tò be' set forth by speech, I meati especially by the 
common speech;^ because I would say with the 
Apostle, "O the depth of the rìches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of Godi how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past iinding cut!"* 
4 And because the nature of the seed may be moit 
j or less good, and the disposition of the rccipient 

j more or less good ; and the disposition of the hcaven 

I to produce this effcct may be good, better, or bcst 

j (varying with the constellationsp which change con* 

\ tinually) ; it befalls that from the human seed asd 

i * these [varìous] powers, a more or less pure soul is 

» produced. And according to its purity, the virtue 

of its possible intcllcct descends upon it)^s has beco 
said, and in the manner describedT^^And if it happeo, 
that, by the purity of the receiving soul, the intellectual 
i virtue be absolutely separate and free from any cor- 

poreal shadow, then the Divine goodness multipUes 
in her as in a thing worthy to receive it ; and further 
it multiplies in the soul [endowed] with this intelli- 
gence, according to her capacity of reception ;^^d \ 
; this [heavenly influcnce] is that seed of felicity of 

which we are now speaking. 



;[1 



% 
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* •< Tbe Latin can express many conceptioni of the human bU 
that the mlgar tongue cannot ** (see Conv,^ i. ^). 
' Rom. xì. 33. Quoted also in Dt Món,^ ii. 9. 

* " For Good, so far as good, when comprehenJed 
\ Doth straicht cnkindle love, and ao moch greàter 

At mora 01 goodness in itselif it holdt." 
;. (/Wv, 26. al) 

** My aight, becoming porìfiedy 
Was enterìng more and mora into th^ ray 
Of the High Light which ofitsdfutnie." ^ 

The parer the soul, the more capable of receiring the influx of Uiviae T 
goodncM» which constitittcs '* the sccd of happincia.*' 



■i b 




u^^KKica to the Divine nature a 
in such a soul is its own virtui 
and [he divine ; that is, this infl 
whcrcforc ìt is wrìtten in the bo 
noblc soul has three method 
animai, the intcllectual, and the 
ire or such an opinion that the 
aforesaid powers shouid co-opera 
of a soul accordìng to their i 
position, the Deìty would de3cen< 
such Ailness,* that it would be t 
incarnate. And this is almost ali 
the naturai way.' 

6. In the theological way it m< 
the supreme Dcity, that is, God, 

' Gbti*ni laji Ihii ti fTom ibc ACoufx 
I, 15, ud Ihat D«nM hu wrettcd the woi 
ntlw'i. But uxordin^ lo othn (*nd e<riil< 
niborilj, ihe ijuaUlbn u from a bóok of Ih 
to tlM KlwUitici bj the Hebtewt oT Spuc 
M ■ work of Aiiilotle't, and M Mch it p 
■hmd inllndìceristt wu iocladed tmoag 

"Bctipt, bui »Im in ihe fini printcd nl< 

of rì6oÌt fr- ' 
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prepared to receive His bounty, He bestows it in as 
great a mcasure as the lattcr is capable of rcceiving ' 
ìt And because thesc gifts come from the ineflable 
i Love, and Divine' Love is appropriated to [the same 

i as] the Holy Spirit» thcrefore these are called the 

t gifts of the Holy Spirit, which, according to the clas- 

si fìcation of the Prophet Isaiah,^ aro scvcn, namcly. 
wisdom, intellect, counsel, strength, knowlcdge, mercy, 
i and fear of God O excellent grain I O good and 

[ admirable seedl and O admirable and gradous 

; Sower, that waitest only for Thy human creature' to 

\ prepare the ground for Thee wherein to sowl 

I blessed are they who cultivate such seed as thcy 

ought ! 

7. Here we must know that the first noble shooc 
which germinates from this sced, that it may bear 
fruit, is the appetite of the mind, which in Greek is 
called Iwrmen /'and Tf this bè not well cultivated and 
kept uprigfTt by good habits,' the seed is worth little, 
and had better never bave been sown. 

8. And thercfore St Augustine holds (and also 






' Isa. xL 2, ** The xpirìt of wisdom and uodcfntanding, the tpirìt of 
coansel and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lofd." 
(For murty^ see third and fourth Tcraet.) 

Scartazxini lays we should rather say the sevenfoU gift of the Hdy 
Spiritv and ouotes St Thomas Aqainas, who sayi that he who hy 
charitT has ali the gifts of the Holy Spirit in one. 
. ' The Vulgate reads ** human nature^** which Giuliani corrcds 10 
" human tntUurt^* as more in accordance with the previoui panign|à 

* '* Such hod this man become in his new Hfe, 
Potentially, that eirery rìghteous habit 
Wouid have made admirable proof in him. 
But so much more malignant and more savage 
Beoomes the land untilled or with bad seed« H 

The more good earthly Tigoor it poasesMa." Il 

(A»3f^ ja 115. 



Il 
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Arìstotle, in the second of the ElAùs^) that man 
should accustom himself to do good, and to control 
bis passions» in order that the aforesaid shoot may 
bc hardcncd by good habit and strengthened in its 
uprìghtness, so that it may bear fruit, and from its 
fruit may issue the sweetncss of human happiness. 



APPENDIX. 

From Perez, *'La Beatrice Svelata," p. 126, #/ u^. 

The question of Universals,' transmitted by Pon>hyrìus and 
Bocthius to the Middle Ages,'froin which scholastic philosophy 
;ook ali its motives and nearly ali their developments, should 
bave made, and indeed did make, the science of the soul and 
its facultics a thing of supreniest interest. 

The grcat strugglc bciwecn the Rcalists and the Nominalists^ 
i strugglc which, with its various phases, constituted the whole 
docthnal and historical foundation of scholasticism, turned 
upon this doublé question : Are ideas, or universal forms, mere 
conccptions of the mind, and nothing more ? or do they corre- 
spond to actual, objective substances ? In othcr words, besides 
particular, individuai, concrete entities, do there exist in nature 
universa! entities, corresponding to the general and abstract 
idcas conceived by the mind ? 

There were two opposite soIutions, which, setting aside 
minor diversitics, were obtained to the problcm in the Middle 
Ages. On one side, Reaiistn^ more in accordance with Christian 
s)inbolism, and thercfore more prevalent, asserted that the»^ 
«ere as many real, objective, substances as there were ideas of 
the mind. On the other side. Nominalismi with the well-known 
axiom that there should be no uscless multiplication of entities, 
maintaincd that nothing existed in nature in the way of 
universals but the name ; that only the individuai, the concrete, 
had an intrinsic reality ; that the universal, the abstract, was 
oothing but a mental conception, formed^ not from the intuition 

* Book ii. eh. I. 
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of a correspondingr extrinsic reality, but by abstracting^ from 
raaay individuals their similar and common qualities. 

A third school, which might be called eclectic, and b that 
of Albertus Magnus and of St Thomas [Aquinas], uniting the 
two theorìes, conceded to the Realists^ in the interests of the 
Christian beliefs, the existence of universal entities, but limited 
it to.the angelsy to the motive Intelligences of the heavens, 
constituting the super-physical worid ; and leagued themseWes 
on the other band with the NonUnalists^ by denying the 
absolute and perfect correspondence of ali the ontological ordcr 
to the logicai, the necessary and universal equation betweca 
the ideas of the mind and real existences. 

Now, ali three of these schools, in order to define the pan 
assigned to the mind in the intnition or formcUion of these 
universals, were each obliged to form an ideological system, 
which should explain the facts of human consciousness, from 
the lowest material sensation to the most elevated and abstna 
ideal conception. 

Aristotle*s treatise CyM^.S>f#/,variously interpreted,amplified, 
or perverted, was usually taken as the basis of ali these systems. 
Realists^ Nominaiists^ EcUctics^ although more or less discordante 
especially about universals, ali agreed in this — that the facts of 
human knowledge were to be classi fied under two distinct and 
principal heads ; those which came to the soul by the means or 
with the help of the bodily organs, and those which she acquired 
of herself. On the one side, the bodily sensation and ali its 
successive transformations ; on the other, the idea, separated 
from every material or corporeal quality, intuitive for the 
Realists, formed for the Nominalists without the aid of the 
organs, by the mind. 

Completely ignoring the principle that no sensation and no 
idea is the represtntation of an extemal entity, but ratber the 
result of two factors put in relation to each other, on one side 
. the mind, and the objects or anterior ideas on the other, or, 
as we say t>day, the igù and the non-igo; applying to the 
//" £aculties of the senses and the reason, and to ali sensations and 

', ideas, the vulgar metaphor of the mirrar and the images thereia 

reflected, without, however» suspecting the immense influence 
of wofdt apoA mental fiurts» tlicy arrìved at the foUowiof 
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! fii^itication ol the whole lystem of human kaowledee and 
.-Jcrsiarding : — 

The scnscs, cxienial and passive organs, reccivc thr •'mprutian 
foijecis, and the imprint or imagi o( thCM is Iransmìlted IO 

. .-, inlemal sense that Ihey called common, by virine of which, 
rm Ihe impreaùH is fqnned and complcicd the t< 
The ìmaRinatioD, a laculcy which alio inhcrcnt Jn the bodily 

■ ■;anism, received in itself the intage of the lost or abKnt 
i ca that the common stnit had formcd ihrough the impulse 

, '.he senscs, and from that the imagined for. 

After ihi; imagiiia/ive, they put the tslimativt or co/ptathi* 
..ulti-, which eslimates thequalities of objccts, comparcs them, 
:-À hy judgìng them fortns the conccption {ìh/ch/Ìo) of them 
iKrfh il impresse» upon the tntmory. 

: !iut, after that, they had lo explaìn how the human mmiI 
■^■'■.linei those /ortut m intuiliom which Ihey called simpla 
icjs, pure unii'Crsals, dcprìvcd of every material adjunct, 
■rincrins lo 1I1C intimile rcali[y of nature, or, as thcy snid, lo 
■e quidiiily of things {Par,, 10. 92 ; z^. 66). And it was io 
s supposcd faculty alone ihat thcy g.-ivc Ihc nanie of iiiMli- 
: t.v(asil werefrom in/ra-lef^f^eri),àcny\n'^ il to that which forms 
. ofcpiions by eitpcricnce, whicli ihcy called simply reasan. 
Pcrci goes on to say thai from the Arisiotclian aniom, (hai 
■<-J.y lite can knma lite (De Anima, i. 2), came tlie conscquencc 
"it ihe iinivcrsal and the nbsiract could noi bc conccivcd by 
iniind whercin therc was not a univcrsal principk. scparalcd 
[■'im any mixture of matter, and capable of soaring lo pure 
onceptions {intelligibili) indepcndcnl of scnsations and of 
l'itinns dcrìved from cxpcrience. 
This principlc, concelved as ihc rccipient or mirror, as il 

' i^rt, of universal idcas, was said to be necessarjiy dcvoid of 

: Jiiributcs, of every special mode of being, witliout which ihese 
'Tiple ideas could noi remain such, but would takc on some 

' :Mracteristic of these modcs. " What, thcn, will bc the nature," 

_ •^<tA Arislotle of himsclf, " of ihis power or capability of 
-^^idcrsianding the universals? No other," he answers, "ihan 
-■le mere potiiMity of understanding, ihe paiiiÒiliiy of be- 

1 uming ali ideas in thìnking them : et sic millam haòet naiuram 

1 «BÌitam, tciliul quod est possibilis.' 
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This phrase was soroethinic far greaier than a definition ; it 
created a whole system. The Possi ble Intellect was heoce. 
forth the inexhaustible theme of the schools. . . • Persisting in 
his favoarìte metaphor of the mind as a mirrar^ and ideas as 
reJUctions therein, Arìstotle was the first to recognize that, this 
faculty hearing the sanie relation to pure conceptìons or u 
ìiniversals that the sense of sight does to visible things, it was H 
necessary to admit also the existence of an active principe H 
which should stand to this as light to the sense of vision, a 
prìnciple hy which this power should pass from the state o( 
virtuality, of simple disposition for the reception of ideal fonns, 
into act And this prìnciple, he said, is the Active Intelu- 
CENGE. What fotrm is, in relation to matter^ or the pictorial 
art to the naked canvas, such, he said, is the active inUlligetut 
in relation x^ ùkt possibU intelUct In the union of the two n 
consummated the act of pure comprehension. As coloan 
cannot afifea the sense of sight unless the light causes them to 
pass from the state of mere disposition into action^ so con- 
ceptìons (inteUigihilt)^ virtually only existing in the possiiU 
intillect^ are not produced in it tutually without the aid of the 
acHvi intelligence. 

''This intelligence, universal, unique^ illuminator of human 
minds, is separate, intrìnsic, immortai, perpetuai " (Z7^ ^fff«M, 
iii. 3, to 19, 30). ''The intellectual life through her is the 
greatest beatitude to which man can aspire ; indeed, it makes 
him more than man— divine • (J/r/., xii. 3 ; Eth^ x. 7). (Perei 1 
quotes from the Latin version of Arìstotle commentated by | 
Averrhoés, as being the one used by Dante.) 

It will be readily seen how much this idea resembles the 
doctrìne of the mystics, that the. first manifestation of God was 
the INVISIBLS- INTELLECTUAL LIGHT, from which spran^ 
simultaneously the sensible light of heaven, prìnciple of every 
created thing, and the imivcrsal and unique intelligence» die 
enlightener of ali miods. 

" The first th'mg in nature was the Light, by which ali things 

are known : and this we may indeed cali WiSDOM. . . • Which 

^was plainly expressed by Solomon, when he said that Wisdon 

'was created beiore heavtn and earth" (EosebiuSi Fr^ 

Evemg^ viiL 3). 
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Chapter XXII. 
L IT is a preccpt of the inorai philosophers who 
have spoken of gifts, that man ought to put intelli- 
gence and care into the distribution of his gifts that 
ihcy may bc the more uscful to the recciver.* Wherc- 
forc I, wishing to he obcdient to such authority, mean 
to makc thìs my Banquet as uscful as I possibly can 
in ali its parls. And because in this part it happcns 
that I am ablc to dìscoursc somewhat on the swect- 
ncss of human happiness, I tliink that thcre could 
not bc a more uscful thcme to those who are not J 
acquainted with it ; bccausc, as the Pliilosopher saya^ 
in the first of the Etkics^ and Tullius in his De 
Finibus, he aims badly who docs not sce the mark 
[he shoots at] ; and thus it would bc hard for one to 
seck this swcctncss who was not first aware of it, 
Whcrcforc, sceing that this is our ultimate rcposc, for 
wjiich wc live and pcrform that which wc do, most 
uscful and most neccssary is it to see this mark, in 
ordcr that we may direct towardi it the bow of our 
actions;' and especially to cry out to those who, 
without sceing it, point towards it,* 



' Scc Co 
' Elhia, 



I, " I.ilic aichcn. shall we not be more likeljr \a atuìn 
Ighl \i we havc a mark ?" 
* " Which aims ili aiiows al lioyous mark." 

irar., 1. 116.1 
' \Vitle leads. " anil especiallx lo hold good ihoK who poinl ìt oul 
to ihcm «ho tK il no:," And Giuliani ,;ives il, " r.nd tipccially l'nr 
ihoic lo look ni who do not read the l.lhiiil" It sccms lo me '.hai 
th« [ailing of the icil* in general, which 1 have given, i» nearer Ihc 
Tnnning orihe conleil, Uanle having jusl laid thal he ainit badljr who 
«loH noi lee the muk ; IbcreFore uich men &re in apecial need of 

■Ulillg. 
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8. Setting aside, tl'.en, the opinion that Epicunis 
the philosopher held on this subject,^ and also that oT 
Zeno, I intend to come directly to the true opinion of 
Aristotle and the other Peripatetics. As has been 
said above, from the Divine goodness infused and 
\ sown within us in the beginning of our generation, 

ì springs a shoot which the Greeks cali hormen^ that is; 

the naturai appetite of the soul.' And as grain when 

it first sprouts looks almost like grass, and then by 

ì process of tinte becomes dissimilar, so this naturai 

I appetite which springs from Divine grace, in the 

beginning shows itself hardly difTerent from that 
I which Comes from nature sblely, but with it— as 

with the foliage of difTerent grains — has much lik^ 

• ness. And not only in grain, bot in mc^n and the 

- lower animals, does this resemblance appear; for 

eyery animai, whether bòin rational or bestiai, love 
itself, and fears and flies from those things which aie 
contrary to its nature, and, hating them, gòes on as 
we bave said.* And there begins a difierence amoog 
them with the progpress of this appetite, because ose 
takes one road, and the other anothen As the 
apostle says, " Many run for the prìze, but one alone 



I 
/ 



* Ai to the trae end of life (see Comf,^ hr. 6). 

* Giuliani thinkt that ali through this paracraph we ihoiild lod 
**ntioiua'* inttead of «'natnraL*' But it aeemi to me that Dnn. 
lefeft ben limplx to the dcnre in general of 

** The timple toni 
That gladly tnrat to that which gifoa it plcatnre.** 



' • ««Nor only the acatcdthinn that are 

# Withont intelliscnce, thii bow ihoou forth, 

! ... Bvtthoie that havtbo«hÌDtelkct and love." 



■ 
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obtains it ; " ^ so these human appctites talee difTerent 
roads from the beginning, but one road alone is therc 
which leaids us to our peace.' And therefore, setting 
aside ali the rest, we have to foUow, in our hook, the 
course of him who bcgins welL 

3. I say, then, that from the beg^inning man loves 
himsclf, although indistinctly. Then he comes to 
distinguish those things which are more or less agree- 
ablc or hateful to him ; and follo ws or flies Trom 
them, as his consciousness distinguishes not only 
between the other things which he loves in a lesser 
dcgrce, but also between the things he loves best ; 
and, recognizing in himself divcrs parts, loves most 
thosc which are most noble. And because the soul is 
a more noble part of man than the body, he loves it 
more ; and thus primarìly loving himself and through 
himself other things, and loving most the best part of 
himself, it is evident that he loves the soul more than 
the body or any other thing ; which soul he naturally 
should love more than anything else. Thcrefore, if 
the mind always takes delight in the use of the thing 
beloved, which is the fruit of love, then of this, the 
most beloved of ali things, is the use especially 
delightful. The use of our soul is especially delight- 
ful to US, and that which is especially delightful to 
US is our felicity and beatitude, which no delight 
can exceed, nor even appear to exceed, as can be 

' I Cor. ix. 24, "Know ye noe that thcy which nm in a noe nia 
«11, bat ooc receivcth Uie prixe?" 

' "Thatpeace 

Wliich I bclicvc b waiting for joa aU." 

(Af/i, 3. 74.) 

**Thii way goct ho who goeth after pcace." 

\Jhtri., 24. 141.) 



\ 



\ 
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seen by whoso will pay attention to the precéding 
argument 

4. And no onc should say that cvcry appetite is 
of the soul, because here is meant by the spul only 
that which belongs to the rational part, that is, the 
will and the intellect ; ^ so that if one should say the 
sensitivi appetite was of the soul, there is no place 
here for sudi an objection, nor can there be ; for no 
one doubts that the rational appetite is more noble 
than the sensual, and therefore more to be loved ; and 
so is this of which we now speak. 

& Nevertheless the use of the mind is doublé, that 
is, practical and speculative (practical is equivalent to 
active), and both are most delightful ; although that 
oPtbntemplation is the most so, as we bave said 
beforer^'Its practical use is to act through us vir- 
tuously, that is, rìghteously, by temperance, fortitude, 
and justice ; the speculative is not to operate actively 
in US, but to consider the works of God and of nature; 
and the one and the other use make up our beatitude 
and supreme happiness, as we may see ; which is the 
sweetness of the bcfore-named seed, as now clearly 
appears. To such sweetness this seed often fails to 
arrive, for want of proper cultivation, and through its 
shoots being tum^ aside.. In the same way it may 
be, through ipuch correction and culture, that wbere 
this seed did not fall in the beginning, it may be 
induced to grow, so that it may come to this fruition.* 

* ** And I meu by inttiket Uuit noble put of oar loal connDonly 
cdlcd wnmi^ (Cmv., ir. 15). •^ Mind U that ultimate and moit pic- 
cknu part of the aoal whicb it diWnity " (ibì<L, iK. a). Il 

. ' A Teiy involvcd and confosed paiiafft, in which I bave lollowcd m |! 
dotely at poasible the raMliag oCFraSoeUi, at bclic amcit to the 
^rifiaal testai 
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And there is a way to engraft, as it were» other nàtures 
upon difìferent roots. And therefore there is no excuse 
for any, for ìf man do not bear this seed on his own 
stock, he can easily obtain it by grafting. So, in fact, 
there shouid be as many who are grafted as there are 
of those who bave allowed a good stock to run wild. 
6. Ncvertheless, of these uses, one b nìore full of 
j beatitude than the other; such is the speculative^ 
] which, without any admixture whatever, is the use of 
i our noblest part, which by our radicai love,^ as has 
been said, is most to be loved, being the intellect 
And this part in this life cannot bave its perfect use ( 

(which is to bchold God, who is the Suprcnne Intelli- ! 

gible \ except in so far as the intellect considers Him, 
and beholds Him in His cflfccts.* 



it 



I 



; 7. And that we demand this beatitude as the \ 

'■ supreme one, and not the other (that is, that of the ) 

; active lifc*), the Gospcl of Mark teachcs us, if we 



* The naturai love of man for his noblest part, the soul. 

■ •* From this it may be scen how blessedness * J 

Is founded in the faculty which stes,*^ \ 

{Par,, iS. 109.) 

' *'For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 

tre clearly seen, beinf; understood by the things that are made " (Rom. 

i. 20). •* The will of God of itself is not vt^ible ; bnt' the inTÌsible 

things of God «re understood and seen b]^ the thinf^ that He hat made ** | 

^ [Di AUn.f ii. 2 ; see also Cotti;, iii. 8 ; tv, io, 16). | 

* Ilcre we bave, perhaps, the key to the two Beatrìces of Dante'i 
jrouth and manhood, in the active life and the contemplative life. ai 

J (lescribed alto in Conv., ii. 5, and in the £0. tu Can Grandi, 33, and 

in the Z>f Alan., iii. 15, where Dante speaki of the beatitude of this 
> lifir, which consista in virtuous living, and is fìgured by the terrestriai 
< |>anulise ; and the beatitude of the Ufe eternai, which consists in the 

fruition of the Divine aspect, and is figured by the celestial paradiseS 
I to which we cannot rìse without the aid of the IHvine Light. For we J^ 

attain the first by the edocation of cor reaaon and the cnltivation of 
j the noral and inteUectùal virtvet, but the second through the tcachingi 

of the Holy Spirìt, which transoend hmmaa reasoo» and impart to «• 

Mpematttiml tmtha. 
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note it carefully. Mark says [eh. xvi.] that Mary 
Magdalen, and Mary James,^ and Mary Salome 
went to look for the Saviour in the sepulchre, and 
did not find Him, but found a youth dothed in white, 
who said to them, ** You ask for the Saviour, and I 
teli you He is not here ; be not therefore afTrighted, 
but go your way, and teli His disciples and Peter that 
He goeth before you into Galilee ; and there shall ye 
see Him, as He said unto you." By these thm 
women may be understood the three sects of the 
active life, that is, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and 
the Peripatetics,' who go to the sepulchre (that is, to 
the present world, which is a rcceptacle of corruptible 
things), and demand the Saviour, that is, our Beati- 
tude,* and do not find Him ; but find a youth clothed 
in white garments, who, according to the testinìony 
of Matthew and the others,^ was the angel of God. 
And therefore Matthew says, "The angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and carne and rolled 



' " Maiy, the mother of James aod Smlome " (Mark xvi. I). 

* See Com;,^ iiù 14, last par. ; and iv. 6. 

' * IVi'sdam is identified with Chrìst in hook iii. eh. 14, par. 5, and 
eh. 15, par. 7 ; and Wiidom snd " the beatitude of the inteUect ** are abo 
spoken of as identical (ice eh. 1 3 of hook iii.). In the Fiìa AWtw, f J4t 
tne lady who preccdes Beatrice is called Jèam^ ** becaase her name ii 
taken from that John who went before the Tme UghU sayingt I 
am a voice crijing in the desert, Make ready the way of the Lord.'* 
AJso in { to BeKtrìce is called '* a mirade whote ooly rooC ia tk 
Messed Tnnity.** And in the Cùmmtdim she is oAen klenti6ed witk 
Christ, in the language applied to her. (See Fmrf,^ ja 19, and 31. 
107, ii6,where the Oittm^ wky% **the emcrakls ''^ mean Christ, tbe 
enieralds being the eyes of Beatrice.) In the hundred and thirty-nimli 
Une she is called ** the splcndour of the living light EtemaL** In Ar^ 
ir. ilS, she ia apostrophiacd at *'0 love of the first lover, O dirinel** 
In the sane canto, 1. 116, she is "the fonntaia of ali trath,** as ia 
^W"*! 33* ii> *Im^ '*^l>Cb^*^S^<>^ ^^MUBanrace." (Scc 
/UiH0m^ p. 361.) 

* Matt uyììL S} Lnkc vàf. 5, «5} Joha nu 1%, 
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back the stone and sat upon it, and his countcnanoe 
was likc lightning, and his raimcnt whitc as snow." 

8, This aitget is our nobUity that comes from God, 
as has bccn saìd, spcaking through our rcason, and ] 
saying to cach of thcse sects, that is, to ali who go I 
scekind for their Beatitude ìn the activc tifc, that it 1 
is not there ; but [5ays],"Go yc and teli Peter and \ 
ihc disciples," that is, thosc who are sccking it, and 
ihosc who have turncd away from it (likc Peter who 
had dcnicd Him), "that He goeth bcforc you into ' 
Galiicc ; " that is, that their Beatitude gocs bcfore j 
thcm into Gaiilce, or ConUwplation. Galiicc signifies 
'jihiUncss, and white l's a colour more full of material 1 
light than any othcr;' and thus contemplation is ' 
more full of spiritual iiglit than auythinp; hcrc beloiv. 

9. And he [the angcl] says, "llcwill go bcforc," 
not " He will bc with you," to give us to undcrstand 
thjt in our contemplation God is always in advance 
of US ; nor can wc cvcr attain to Him bere, who is 
our supreme Beatitude." And he [the angclj says, 
"And therc shall ye sce Him, as He said unto you ;" 
thal is, there shall you partakc of His swcetnesa 
(that is, of happiness), as has bccn promised you here ; 
that is, as it is established that you may rcccive it. 

J 10. And thus it appcars that our Beatitude, that is, 

*< this happiness of which wc are spcaking. wc may 

first find imperfectly in the activc life (that is, in the 

exercisc of the moral virtues), and then aimost 

' " Pethnp* Ihii ciplaini," Mym Giuliani, " the ercnt «lue givcn lo 
Ihevrrb imbiaman (Io whilca) in (he CemmtdiiP' lict M., 1. 118; 
/i.r.Ml,.ctc.). 

' liete "ihe supreme Beatitude il iilentificil wilh God" (m fii 
ÀliH. iiL 15, "To the rruition of the Divine upeci oui piopa viiliw 
cuiDot ràe, nnlcia «idcd hj ihe Divine light "). 
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perfutly [in the contemplative life, that is^] in the 
exercise of the intellectual virtues. Which two 
operations are unimpeded and most .direct ways to 
lead US to the supreme Beatitude, that cannot be 
obtained here, as appears by what has been said" * 



Chapter XXIII. 

\ L As the definition of Nobility has been sufficienti/ 

{ demonstrated, and, as far as possible, explained in ali 

its branches, so that we may now see what is the 
\ nabli man, it seems that we shouid now proceed to 

that part of the text which begins, " Tlu soni that 
this high virine doth adarn;*' wherein are set forth 
the signs by which we may recognize the noble man, 
as has been said. And this part is divided in two : 
in the first division it is affirmed that this nobility 
manifestiy shines and glows through ali the life of 
the noble man ; in the second, its splendours are 
set forth specifically; and this second part begins, 
" Obediefttf gracious, full of noble shame.^ 

S. In regard to the first part, we must know that 
this Divine seed, of which we bave spoken above, 
germinates immediately inour soul, putting forth 
shoots through every power of the soul, according 
to the needs of each. It germinates then in the 

' Tbe wordf bracketed are inserted by Gniliani to complete the 
antithesit. Here we bave the idea toucbed upon at the begmning of 
the chapter more fully developed. , 

' God being always in advance of us. Dante'i manner of interpreting 
tbe Bible ihowi ut how he woiUd bave hit own worki read, in tbe 
anagoeical (or mjitical) sanse to which he refers in tht- Ep. t» Cm 
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vegetative, the sensitive, and the rational, and, braneh- 
ing out through the power of ali thcsc, dirccts thcm 
towarJs their perfcction; sustaining itsclf withìn tJicm 
ilivays, up to the point whcre that part of our soul 
that ncvcr dies, rcturns to its most glorìous and 
supreme Sower, in hcaven.' And this is what the 
iirsC part mcans, as has bccn said. 

3. Tlicn whcn it says, " Obedient, gtnlU, ftUl tif 
nablc sìinine" it shows by what apparciit signs we 
may rccognizc the noblc man, which signs are the 
opcration of this Divine goodness.' And this part 
is divided into four, accordine to the four agcs in 
which it acts, 33 in Adolcsccnce, Youth, Old Age, ajld 
Decrcpitudc;' and the second part bcgins, " In yenrs 
of yoHtIi, most temperate and strini^;" the tliird part 
bcgins, ".-///(//« her ìater tìf^c :" and the fourtli bcgins, 
"Thin in the fourtli aiid last part of ìier li/i;." 

1 And this is the general mcaning of thìs part 
In renard to which wc must know that cvcry cITect, 
inasniuch as it is effect, rcccivcs the likcncss of its 
cause, as far as it is capablc of rccciving it,* Whcrc- 
forc. sincc our life, as wc bave said, and that of every 
other living bcing bere bclow, is caused by Hcaven, 
and Hcaven rcvcals itsclf to ali thcsc cffccts, not as 
a complete circle, but as part of onc, thcrefore it is 
fitting that its movcmcnt abovc thcm should bc [in 
the likcncss of] an arch ; keepìng, as it wcre, ali livcs 

' An «ircmtly corriiin passagc, whcre I h»»e tried to galher bora 
ihe lariauì rcr-jons the ncaicsl approiicli in ihe uiue, wiih ihc IcuC 
pn«iblc deviiiion (rom the origin»! IciL 

' The Divine «ed spokrn of above. 

' Dcciepitude begiTu nilh the teventìeth ytai (ice the follovrine 
(hjpler, «r. 5). 

atc Cmc., ili. 3, pu. 3. 
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(and I say this of men as well as of other living 
beings) ascending and descending ; so that it befits 
them to resemble the figure of an arch. Returnmg 
then to our own iife, with which alone we are at 
present concerned, I say then that it proceeds in the 
figure of this arch, ascending and descending.^ 

6. And we must know that the ascent of this arch 
would be always the same, were it not that the 
material of our seminai constitution impedes the law 
of human nature. But because this radicai moisture 
is more or less [in quantity]; and of better quality 
and more enduring in one than in another effect 
(being the subject and nutriment of beat, which is 
our life), therefore it happens that the arch of one 
man's life is of greater or lesser extent than that of 
anothen Although it may be shortened by vioient 
death or accidental infirmity, only that [death] which 
by the common people is callcd naturai is its limit, 
of which the Psaimist says, " Thou hast set a bound 
that they may not pass over." ' 

6. And because the master of our life, Aristotle,* 
recognized this arch of which we speak, he appears 
to consider our life as an ascent and a descent ; where- 
fore he says, in the place where he treats of youth 
and old age, that youth is no other than an increase 
of life. Where the highest point of this arch is, it 
were difficult to say, on account of the inequalities^ 
bcfore mentioned ; but in most men, I believe, it is 
between the thirtieth and fortieth year. And I 

* *' Tbe are alrcadf of 1117 jcan descending.*' 

{Fìa^.^ 13. II4-) 

t * *' The master sud leader of the human race " (Cifrar., W. 16). 
^ The <vMM» —>i*al Decnliaritiea of eoBstitatiaii» 
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bclicvc that in pcrfcct naturcs it wouid bc in the 
thirty-fifth year.' And this rcason affects me, that 
our Saviour Christ, whosc nature was perfcct, chose 
to die in the tliirty-fourlh ycar of His agc* becausc 
il did not befit Divinity to decline. Nor can wc 
bolicve that He would not have wishcd to rcmain in 
this our life up to its culmination, sincc He had becn 
tiirough the low estate of infancy. And the hour of 
His dcath makes this evidcnl to us. for He wishcd this 
to corrcspond with His lifc ; whcrcforc Lukc says' 
that ic was about the sixth hour when He died ; that 
is to say, the culmination of the day. Whcnce wc 
may understand that Christ was almost in His thirty- 
fifth ycar, that is, al tlic culmination of His lifc. 

7. Ncvcrthclcss this arch is not dividod by its 
centrai point in our books,* but .iceording to the four 
combinations of contrary qualitics that cxist in our 
composition,* to each of which a part of our lifc appears 
to bc appropriated, it being dividcd Into four parts, ' 
and called the four agcs. The first is called Ado- 

' " MiJway upon ihe jourricy of our lift" 

(/«/. i- 1) 
The dale of Danle'j bìrlh being 1165, and Ihc date of his vision 1300, 
ht wai ihirty-fivc al ibc (ime assigncd. "The davi ol our jreari Kie 
thrccKore ycirs and len" (rs. xc. IO). And in inf., 15. 50, h« u/t — 
" I lost me in a v»l!ey, 
Bcfore my pcrFcct age was quitc complclcd. " 
Thil is. bcfore hit ihìrly-tilth yt»r. 

' "l'hr perfccl man, the measurc of Ihe fulness of Ihe ycan of 
Chrisi"(E|jh. iv. 13). 

' Dime means Ihal, after ili. Uie centrai point of ibis arch ii noi ihe 
proper dividine line of ihe agei, bui Ihai ihcir disiincliondcpcndt upon 
tilt difftient combinalioni of Ihe elemenls belonging lo each cpoch. 
' ■•The air, the Hre, 

The water, and the earlh, and ali Iheii miiiurei." 

(j"*r..7. "Sì 
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Usceficé^ to which bclong beat and moisture ; the 
second is Youth^ to which bclong heat and dryness ; 
the third is Old Age, to which belong cold and 
dryness ; the fourth is Decrepitude^ to which belong 
cold and nnoisture ; as Albertus [Magnus] has wrìtten 
in the fourth Of MeUors} 

8. And these divisions are made in like nnanner 
in the year, which is divided into spring, sumroer, 
autumn, and winten And so it is with the day, up 
to the third hour, and then to the ninth, leaving the 
sixth as the centre of these parts, for reasons easily 
seen, and then proceeding to the vespcr hour,* and 
from that on. And therefore the Gentiles said that 
the chariot of the sun had four horses ; the first they 
called Eoiis^ the second Pyroeis^ the third ^tlum^ the 
fourth Phlegon^ as Ovid has written in the second of 
the Metamorphoses} treating of the divisions of the 
day. And it must bricfly be made known that (as 
' we bave said bcfore, in the sixth chapter of the third 

book) the Church uses the tempora! hours in the 
division of the day, which consists of twelve hours, 
short or long, according to the amount of sun.^ And 
because the sixth hour, that is, noon, is the most 
noble of the whole day, and has the most virtue, the 
Church approaches her oiGces as near to it as she 
can from either side, that is, both before and afUr» 

j ' The originai has Mitaura^ whirh is probab4y, as Gialiani sasgestif 

! a mistake for Meteon, apoo which Albertus Magnus wroie fonr Dooki 

àieiaurù b the name of a rìver near Fana 

* Three hoors before sunset, the sixth hour being noon. 

* " In the mean time the swiA Pyroeis, and Eoiis, and iCthoo, tke 
horses of the san, and Phlegon, the fionrth* fili the air with neighin^ 

--' «ending forthOaroea, and beating the barriers with their feec** (Oni, 
Mtt^ u. tu). 
^ Thal ^acooiding to the Urne the na roMias abovc tht horìaoti 

» 
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Chapter XXIV. 

L Returning to our proposition, I say that human 
life is divided into four ages. The first is called 
AdoUsunce^ that is, increase of life ; the second b 
called Youtk^ that is, the age that can help to, or give, 
perfection ; and thus it is understood to be the perfect 
age, because no one can give except of what he has ; 
the third is called Old Age ; the fourth Decrepitude, 
as we have said before. 

S. About the first there is no doubt, but ali wise 
men agree that it lasts till the twenty-fifth year;^ 
and because up to this time our soul is concemed 
with the growth and improvement of the body 
(whence many and great transformations take place 
in our person), the rational part of us has not yet 
come to pbrfect discretion. Wherefore the law decides 
1 . that before this perìod [Li. of perfect discretion] man 
1 1 cannot do certain things without a guardian of the 
^ perfect age. 

3. To the second, which is, indeed, the climax of our 
life, diflferent periods of time are assigned. by many. 
But setting aside what philosophers and physidans 
have written about it, and returning to the true argu* 
ment, I say that with the majority (by which eoe 
can and ought to form ali naturai judgments')thu 
age lasts twenty years. And the reason that eoo- 

* **Tbethreiholdofmyicooiidage.'* 

(Atryi, J/X 134.) 

* That it, ovr jiidgment, whcre Iteti of natmie are ooDcerned, m&i 
bt goffcned bj tJie majority of citet ia poiat. 
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[beauty of] face, which màde Socrates love him àt 
first sight) lived for eighty-one years,^ according to 
the testimony of Tullius in bis De Senectute. And I 
believe tbat if Cbrìst bad not been crucified, and had 
lived out tbe term of His life as allotted by nature, 
that He would bave been translated in His eigbty-fint 
year from a mortai to an eternai body.' 

6. Nevertheless, as bas been said before, these 
perìods may be longer or shorter according to our 
nature and composition ; ' but as they are, it seems 
to me that they may be observed in the aforesaid [f 
proportion in ali men, that is, if we make these ages 
longer or shorter according to the entire time of the rti 
naturai life. Through ali these ages, this Nobility of 
which we speak shows its efiects in different ways in 
the ennoblcd soul ; and this is what the prcsent pait 

' Eiehty-one years, beingnine times nine, it called "theperfcctagc" 
hy ali the mystics. In the Vita Nuova^ § 30, Dante says tiiat Beatrice 
died when **the perfect number'* bad been nine times completed, 
in tbe thirteenth century, which bas led some to think that the dau 
of ber death shouid be 12Ì81 instcad of 1290^ the question as to whetbcr 
we sbould talee io or 9 for '* the perfect number ** being a]wa3rs ao 
open one. It is a curìous coincidence that Petrarcb, »peaking of the 
death of Laura on tbe anniversary of ber birth, says, " Plato died when 
his eighty<first ^ear was accomphshed, a surprising tbing, on the anni- Il 
versary of bis birtb ; " and be adds, " Magi, qui tunc forte Athenes erant, ^ 
immolavenint defuncto, ampliorìs fuisse sortis qukm humanae rati, qrà ^ 
coDsommasset pcff eclissi mum numirum^ ouem novera novies raalti- 
plicata oomponunt" {Opera, p. 40Ì, ed. Basle, 1581). And Seneo 
sa^ " Consummare ferfectum nmmerum jquem novem novies malti- 
plicata oomponunt '* (A/i//., 58). 

* " With the two gannents in the blessed dotste? 
Are tbe two lights alone tbat bare ascended." 

{Par^ 35. 127.) 
It was a traditimi of tbe Church tbat the Virgin Màiy ascctidcd 
hodily to heaven, and that in ber tomb were found only — tooie nj 
^roses, some manna. Some of tbe Gnottic sects carried tbieir docetiia 
•o far as to dedare tbat the Virgin, like Christ, had ooly a «Nritml 
body. 

* Scc picrioiit cbtptcr, par. 5. I( 

\ 
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[on which we are now wrìting) is intended to show. 
Hcre we must know that our good and rìghtcous 
nature acts rationally in us, as we see the nature of 
the pian tsact inthem ; and thereforediflerentcustoms 
and difTcrent manners befit difTerent ages, durìng 
H-hich the ennobled soul proceeds in due order along 
a single way, fitting her actions to their times and 
seasons ^ in such manner that they may finally brìng 
forth that fruit for which they were ordained. And 
Tullius agrecs with this in his hook De SenectuU. 

7. And setting aside the figurative method by 
H'hich Virgil descrìbes the progression of these dif- 
fercnt ages in the ^mid^ and setting aside what 
Egidius the Hcrmit ' says of them in the first part 
of his Government of Princes, and setting aside the 
allusions to them made by Tullius in his Offices^ and 
following only that which reason may see of itself, I 
say that this first age is the gate and the way by 
which we enter upon our good life. At this entrance 
ccrtain things are absolutely necessary to us, which 
bountiful Nature, who never fails to provide ali neces- 
sary things,^ gives to us ; as we see that she gives to 



' See CoHv,^ i. I, par. 7. 

' This refers to the allegory of the different aget of life which Dante 
«iiscoYen in the yEneid (see Cyttv,^ ìy. 26), and not to any ipecial 
descrìption. 

* '* Sylvester and Egidius barefoot go 

Àìfter the bridegruom, so doth plcase the bride I ** 

{Pàr.f II. 83.) 
Egidias (or Giles) was the third foUower of St Francis, the spouse 
oT Poverty. He was the author of a hook nlled yitròa A$tnea, or 
"(jolden Words,** and was distinguished for his sweet and saintly life. 

« '< Tts impossihle 

That Nature tire in doing what is needfaL** 

(/%ir., S. 114.) 

"Natale fails in none of her operatioii» being the worii of the Divine 

2 A 
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the vine the leavès needed to shelter the fruit, and 
the tendrìls^ with which it aids and supports its 
weakness, so that it may be able to sustain the 1 
weight of its fruit 

8. Beneficent Nature, then, gives to this age four 
things neccssary to enable it to enter the City of _ 
the Good Life. The first b obedience; the second, 
graciousfuss ; the third, sitarne; the fourth, physìad 
BeMty^^^ ^e, text says in the first division. And 
thereforc we must observe that as thcy who have 
never been in a city* could not find their way there 
without the guidance of some one who was used to 
it, so the adolescent who enters the wood of error 
of this life ' could not keep the right road were he 
not shown it by his elders. Nor would the showing 
sufiìce if he were not obedient to their commands; 
and therefore at this age obedience is necessary. 
Well might some one say, " Shall he, then, be calM 
obedient who shall believe in evil commands, as well 
as he who shall believe in good ones ?" I answer that 
this would not be obedience, but transgression. For 
if the king should command one way and the servant 
another, the servant is not to bc obeyed, because that 
would be to disobey the king ; and thus it would be 
trangression. And therefore Solomon says, when he 

intelligence " (tk Mm,^ ii. 7). " God atid Nature alwayt do, and wìO, 
that which is best" {Aq. €i Terr,^ { 13). 

' '* The vine, iadeed, which by nature it pone to fall, aiid ii borv 
down to the ground unlesi it be propped, in order to raise itaelf ■;>• 
embraccs with its tendrìls, as it were with hands, whatever it awes 
wiih '* (Gcero» Di Stnect.^ 15). 

* Which comprises physical derelopment (see ver. 7 of canione i&) 

* *' I foond mTself within a forest dark, 

Wherdn the road direct coold not be feoad." 

(/i/., L a.) 
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nicans to corrcct his son (and this is his first com- 
mandment), "My son, hcar the instruction of thy 
falher."' And thcn he removes him ìmmediatcly 
from the wickcd counscl and tcaching of others. 
saying, " Nor let sinncrs cntice thec with plcasure and 
flatlcrics to go wUh thcni." ' Whercforc, secing that 
as soon as he is born the chìid takes to the brcast 
of his mothcr, so, as soon as any ray of intelligence 
appcars in him, should he tura to the corrcction of 
his fathcr, and his fathcr to instruct him. And Ict 
tlic fathcr talee hced that he set no cxamplc in hi« 
actions contrary to the words of his admonìtions, for 
naturally wc scc ali children look more closely to the 
paternal footprints than any othcrs. And thcreforc 
the lavv, which provitics for this, says and commands 
that the pcrson of the fathcr should cvcr appcar holy 
and virtuous tO his children ; and thus wc scc that 
obcdicnce is nccessary at this age. And thcrcfore 
Soiomon writcs in his Proverbs that thcy who humbly 
and obcdiently suffcr the rightcous rcproofs of thcir 
corrcctor shall bc glorious ;^ and he says "shall bc," 
to givc US to undcrstand that he spcaks to the ado- 
Icsccnt, bccausc he cannot bc so at his prcscnt age. 
And should any one object that this is said of the 
fathcr and not of olhers, I say that ali obediencc 
should bc subjcct to that paid to the fathcr. Whcre- 
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fore the Apostle says to the Colossians,^ ^ Children, 
obey your fathers in ali things ; for such is the will 
of God" And if the father be not living, then he 
must be obeyed who, by the last will of the father, 
has been put in his place ; and if the father die intes- 
tate, the chiid is to obey him to whom the law com- 
mits hb government And then those masters and 
elders shouid be obeyed to whom in any way he 
seems to be committed, either by the father or by 
him who stands in the father's place. 

9. But because this has been a very long chapter, 
on account of the useful digressions it contains, we 
will speak of the other things [necessary to youtb] in 
the next chapter. 



Chapter XXV. 



L NOT only is the well-conditioned soul obedient 
in Adolescence, but also gracious^ which is the 
other thing necessary at this age to efiect a good 
entrance through the gate of Youth. It is necessary, 
since we cannot bave a perfect life without friends, 
as Aristotle says in the eighth of the Ethics^ and 
[the seeds of] most friendships seem to be sown 
I durìng this first age, because then man begins to be 

^. gracious or the contrary. Such grace is gained by 
\ gentle manners, that is, sweet and courteous speech, 

* G>L ili. 30 (atid Eph. tL i), **Children, obey ]roor purmts^^ de 
It is a curìous and sigm6jtiit ùcK that Dante taket no account of the 
mwiker cxcept ai a nurse. 

' The word in the originai ii toavt^ to which " gradoos " teemi lo 
corre^KNid in this connection better than " sweet " oc " snaTe." 

•• « Withoot friends no one wonld cboose to li^e, em if he hnd aO 
oUicrsoods''(£Mary,TÌii. I). " ■ ■ 




put lar from thee;" 
graciousness is also r 
ha ve said. 

2. And the passion 
thìs agc ; and thereft 
shows it at this per 
because shame is the 
in Adolescence, since 
to that good foundat 
noble nature is conca 
discoune of it. 

3. I say that by j 
necessary to the found 
ilupef action ; anothcr 
tcwusruus* [vertcundia] 
do not discem thìs d; 
nwessary at this age 

' ProT. UL 34. In the Enel 

• Ptot. 1», »4. In iba E^: 

Tlie «ith ud Mytaih *e 

'^ par- 4)- K » uid thai Di 
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it is necessaiy to be reverent ^ and desirous to learn ; 
at this age it is necessary to be self-controlled, so as 
not to comcnit excesses ; at this age it is necessary 
I to be penitent for our sins, so that we may not get 

; in the habit of sinning. And ali these things go to 

make up the aforesaid passions, which are vulgarly 
called sìiatpu. 

4. For stupefaction^ is a bewilderment of the soul 
at the sight of great and wonderful things (or hearing, 
or any other perception of them), which, by their 
grandeur, make those who perceive them reverent; 
by their wonderfulness, make those who perceive 
them desirous to know them.' And therefore the 
kings of old had magnificent works of gold and 
\ [precious] stones, and of art, in their palaces, in order 

!i that those who saw them might be stupefied, and 

therefore reverent, and might demand conditions 
Jl honourable to the king. And therefore Statius, the 

=j : 1. 

j, 

'I * Sce Cmìv., iv. 8, par. i. 

' *' As I had oome from human to divine, 

ÌJndge with what stapefiictkm I was iìUed I ** 
{Par., 31. 37, 4a) 

I *' And almost tlnpefied, I then demanded," etc 

) {J^., 96. 8o.) 

• " And I 
Stood stupeBed bcfore the car oC light." 

(Af/., 4. 59.) 

'* Nor otherwue confosed and ttupefied 
We see the moantaineer, starìng and dumb, 
When rongh and rattic to the town he goes.** 

(Aryy., 96. 67.) 

* ** Had reodered me desirous m know." 

(Aff^., 90. 146.) 

**Tbe newnem of the sound and the mat light, 
Kiodled in me a looping Ibr their caMse." 

iftr.» I. Ss.) 
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\ swcet poet,' says in the first [book] of \ 

\ Thebcs, that whcn Adrastus,* the king of 

■ saw Polynices covered with a lìon's si 
I Tydcus covered with the skìn of a wi 
I lemembered the answer that Apollo had 
j his sons, he was stupciìcd, and the 
I fcvcrcnt and more desirous to know. 

I 5. Modesty is a shrinking of the mi 
things, logether with a fcar of falling Ìi 
ne scc in maidens and good wotnen, ai 

■ cents, who are so modesl that not onlj 
' are inducements or tcmptations to si 

whcre there may be mcrely some ina 
sensual pleasure, it is ali depicied upo 
in pallid or in rosy tints.' Whence the 
poet, in the aforcsaid first hook of ti 



' "Sweet" il not gcnernlly contiilcrctJ %\ 
1° Slalius. Dsnlc tpcaki ol him in rurg., ai. liK, Wl 
" My vocal Bpliit wai so swcct Ihat Rn 
Me A Toulouun, dratr unlo herxl£" 
Giuliani thinhs Dante may bave becn ihinkin^ of Jl 
Stiiiut in hit tevcnlh Satire, whcie he tpealu oT hii lA 
Nciiher wu Staliui boni in Touloiue, but in Naple) 
lime Ktl Dante ihii wa> noi geneialljr known, SU' 
Kiplu. beine confounded wilh Statiui ihe rhcloiic 
The prìndpal poemi of Statius weie ibe iiAw (l 
\h.t\\.is lime) ; the Tktiaid, in epic in iwdve booki j . 
nnfinlshed. 

' Adrutus. baving been lold by the oracle thnl hk 

niny a Uon and a wild boar, carne upon Tydeus and I 

■^ lecocnùed ihe (igurei of these animali apon ibcir 

* "The urne coloar that thraugh iud iil* 

Paintelh the doudi ai ctciiìde and at mor 

" That lovctr rote, that long halh been 
The honooi of uii ladiei, deu lo lare. 
And deu lo viii.ne'i teli'.'' 
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Thebes^ says that when Acestes, the nurse of Argia 
and Deiphile,^ daughters of King Adrastus, led them 
before the eyes of their virtuous father, and into the 
presence of the two pilgrims (that is, Polynices and 
Tydeus), the maidens tumed pale and red ; and their 
eyes shunned the glances of others, and they kept 
them fixed upon the paternal face alone, as if there 
were safety. Oh, to how many sins has this modesty 
proved a curb I how many sinful things and demands 
it has silenced I how many vicious desires restrained ! 
how many evil temptations rendered hopeless, not 
only in the modest woman herself, but also in those 
*i who looked upon herl how many foul words it has 

^ held back I because, as Tullius says in the first of the 

|[ . Offices^ ''There is no foul act that it would not be 

a foul thing to name."' And therefore the modest 
and noble man never speaks so that his words would 
not be decent in the mouth of any woman. Ah, how 
ili it suits any man who goes seeking honour, to 
speak of things that would sound badly from any 
woman's lips I 

6. Consciousmss is the fear of dishonour through 
a fault committed.' And of this fear is born a 
penitence for the fault, carrying with it a bittemess 



i 



\ 



' It was, probablj, the reroembnuice of this passace of Statius thal 
made Dante give Argia and Deiphile fttch honomable placet in the 
Pagan Limbo (see ^^r«> 32. no). 

* Pedenini thinks Dante must bave ouoted from merooiy bere, 
because Ciccro's real words are, '* That whio) is not shameful if prÌYatdjr 
performed, it is stili obscene to descrìbe." Giuliani thinks an omissioa 
has been made br the cop]rists, and that the text shonld read, ** Tbcfc 
is no act, not foiu if done in secret, that it woald not be a foni thiog to 
name** (see Cicero's Ojficn^ L 35 ; and Furg^ 35. 4J, " Wktrt^ wc 
bad better be sìlent than to say '')r . - 

• •" ShMM U a kiad of fetf oT di^ace " (Eikia^ It. 9. ) 
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that chastises one into slnning no more.^ Therefore 
the same poet [Statius] says in the same place, that 
when Polynices was questioned concerning his dr- 
cumstances by Adrastus the king, he hesitated to 
speak at first, being ashamed of the sin he had 
committed against his father, and also of the sins 
of (Edipus his father, which seemed to redound to 
the shame of the son. And he did not name his 
father; but his ancestors, and his country, and hts 
mother. [Hence wc see plainly that shame is 
necessary at this age.*] 

7. And not only does the noble nature display 
ohedience^ graciousness^ and shame at this age, but 
also beauty and agility of body^ as the text implies, 
whcre it says, ** And evm tlie body slie makes beautiful^ 
[And this "makes beautiful " {adorna) ìs a verb and not 
a noun ; a verb, I say, in the indicative prcscnt, and 
the third person.*] Here we must observe that this 
work is also necessary to our good life, bccause our 
soul is obliged to perform a grcat part of its work 
through the organs of the body ; and can work well 
only when the body in ali its parts is well prepared 
and disposed^ And when it is well prepared and 

* " Less thame doth wash away a greater iaulL" 

(A/t y^ 14^.) 
" O noble consdence, and witbout a stain, 
How ftharp a sting is trivial fault to thee I ** 

(A^y., 3. 8.) 

'* Shame brìngs forth in ut repentaace, which is ber firstbom " (£/. 
Card. ItaL, { 9). 

' Giuliani leaves out the words in b/acVets, tbinking that bere it is 
Dot a qaestion of sAamr, but of c^hmìóhshìu ; but wronglv, I tbink, 
because tbe sentenoe is intended to be a summing-up 01 the whole 
iobject 

* The last balf of this sentente is omitted by many editors as an 
interpolation, wbich seems to me equall/ trae of tbe wbole of it 

* See CoMV^ L 5 ; iil 15. 
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disposed, then it is beautiful, as a whole and in ali 
its parts; because the proper ordering of our membcrs 
produces a pleasure of I know not what wondcrful 
' harmony ; and its good disposition (which is health) 
throws over ali a colour sweet to look upon. And 
thus to say that the noble nature beautifies its body, 
and makes it alcrt^ and fair, is no other than to say 
that it embellishes it to its ordained perfection. And 
«: this, with the other things of which we bave spoken, 

j seems to be necessary to Adolescence. And these 

il the noble soul, that is, the noble nature, causes, and 

!? concems herself with them from the first, as some- 

thing implanted by Divine Providence.' 



\ 

« ■ 

i Chapter XXVI. 

i 

i 1. SlNCE we have discussed the first division of 

I this part, which showsf how we may recognize the 

noble man by evident signs, we have now to proceed 
to the second part, which begins, "In^ears of Youth^ 
$nost temperate and strong^ 

S. It says, then, that as the noble nature shows 
itself in Adolescence obedient, gentle, modest, and 
attentive to the beautifying of the body, so in Youth 
it is tefnperate^ strong^ and laving^ . and courieous^ and 
loyaL Which five things appear to be, and are, 
necessary to our perfection, as far as regards our- 

' Dute nses aic^rU in the feniie of «'alert*' in /i^» 13. lao^ aad 

34- «7— 

** Tbcn after tarncd towaids me hit ttept akrt" 

* This is GiuIÌAQÌ*s reading. FrmdoeUi interpreU it, ** these, tbe 
noble soolt that is, the noble natorcb ndminisceis to it (AdoksocnoB) 
ton the fibt»" ctc 
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..-Ivcs, And concerning tliis, we shouid obscrvc that 
,i;i that the noblc nature prcpares in the first age, is 
otil^ined and made ready by the providcncc of that 
jiiivcrsal nature which ordatns each particular 
'nriturL'] for ìts own perfecUon.^ 

3. This perfcction of ours may bc considcred in \ 
t.vo ways. We may considcr it in relation to our- 
.:hcs, and this wc should attain in Youth, which is 
i;ic culmination of our life.* And wc may consider i 
]t in relation to others. And bccaiise it is nccessary 
[irst to bc pcrfcct, and then to communicatc that per- 
l'action lo others, we should acquine thia secondary 
pcrfcction after this period, that is, in Old Age, as we 
, shall rclatc hcrcafter. 

I 4. Hcre, thcn, we must recali to mind what has 
I bccn alrcady said in the twcnty-second chaptcr of 



! book, about that appetite* which arìscs in us 
iVom our very bcginning. This appetite ncver does 



Bui they locelher wilh ihcir preicniiion." 

l/i^.. 8. 100.1 
) r.iii-ri'ini quotfs, as eiplanalory of ihis pussage of Ihc Cein-ilo. in 
' .■rr.K[ fiom V'archi; " Univcisal nature is no othcr ih»n in «etivc 
■ i:ftji-. or ifticictil cause in some univtrai principle, or in Mure suprrior 
' -'jS-i.incr. such u the hciTcns and ihcir muIi, Ihal it, the inlcllieenca 
' 'h.it nxivc ihcm. . . . P.inicular niiurc ii no other than an aclive 
iiitui-. or cfìicicnl csu.w, which prescivcs unii prolccli («s far u it can) 
' ihji Lhing. whaicver il majr be, of which il u Ihc nature. And ihii 
li)iii>q] can do nothing uve by viitu^ of that [nature]; >o that the 
! M':i,u!ar, 01 inferioi naiurt, may be called the inilrumenl, ai it were, 
"t the univtrial or swperior nature " {Liitem <if Nalurt, eh. II). 5«e 
', li't ^enlence of previous chapler. 
' Sce Ceitv., iv. 13, pai. J. 

* "Those primal appetite^ 

Which are in 70U as inslinct in the bee 
To intke ili boDeT." 

(/Vry.. Ig.i7.) 
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1 v^ . an3rthtng but [tmpel us] to pursue or to flee ; and when 

\ 2i* it impels US to pursue that which we shouid pursue, 

; and as far as ìs rìght, and to fly from that which we 

shouid fly from, and as far as is rìght, then man is 
within the limits of his perfection. For, indeed, this 
appetite needs to be rìdden by reason.^ Because as 
a loose borse, however noble ìts nature, will not 
behave well of itself without a good rìder, so this 
appetite (which is called wrathful and lustful), how- 
ever noble it may be,' shouid obey the reason,' which 
guides it with curb and spur like a good rider; using 
the curb when it pursues (and this curb is called 
temperance, and shows us how far we may pursue); R 
using the spur when it flees, to turn its back to the 
place it would fly from (and this spur is called 
fortitude, or magnanimity,^ which virtue shows us 
where we shouid stop [in our flight] and use the 
spur*). And Virgil, our greatest poet,* tells us how 
' iEneas was thus restrained, in that part of the ^neii 
J I : which represents this age, including the fourth, fiflh, 
' and sixth booksJ And how he felt the curb, when, 

* See C^xnr., iv. 9, por. 3. 
' Althottgh noble by nature, as being the first shoot from the secd 4 

Bobility (see Cmrt., iv. si, par. 7), stili it needs to be controUed. 

' ** Innate within ]roii is the power that coansels, 
And it shouid keep the toreshold of assent." 

(/kfjr., 18. da.) 

i (" If thott docst not well, sin lieth at the door,** Gen. iv. 7.) 

* Dante alwavs oses **mf!CTi^mity'* in its originai sense of ^featacv 
of soal, or heroum (see Jnf.^ 2. 44, and la 73, where both Virgil and 

i Farinata are called *' the magnanimous **.) 

{ * This is GiuUani's reading, which seemt more connsteat with tk 

oootext than Bisdoni's *' where we shoald stop and fighL" See /<• 

} 31- «7— 

\ , ^ ^ "ThereforealittkiasterspiirthMOii.'' 

* ** Oor greatest muse " (Air., 15. a6). 
[ Y Set Cmmt., W. S4, par. 7. 



i II.XSV1] TBE BAKqVET OF DAÌTTS AUCaiEKt. ]({ 

ì hai-ing reccivcd from Dìdo so much pleasure (as wDl 

■ be told afterwards in the seventh trcatisc*), and 

ì uking sucb delight with hcr, he dcpajicd from ber, 

\ ;hat he might follow the virtuous, praìseworthy, and 

i :'ruii/ul way, as is Written in the fourth or the ^m/^/ 

! Ho* he was spurred on, when he darcd to enter 

! Hades alone with the Sibyl. in search of the soul of 

i his fathcr Anchiscs, in the face of so many daogers, 

I li ne read in the sixth [hook] of the aforcsaid 

\ hÌ5tor>- ! ' This shows how in our Youtb it 

( ncccssary to our perfection to be ttntperaU and 

! strmg. And this the good [or noblc] nature sbows 

j iuclf to bc, as the text expressly states. 

' 5. Again, to this age and to its perlectkm, ìt il ' 

ntcessary to bc hviìig ; whercforc it shouid loolc both 

tiackwards andTn'adv-ance, as bcfits a thing which is 

in the ccntre of the cJrcle.* The youth shouid love 

his cldcrs, from whom he has reccived his bcing, his .' 

nourishmcnt. and his instruction, that he may not 

appcar ungratcfuL He shouid love bis juniors, so 

ihat oul of this love he may give thcm of his good 

things, for which aftcrivards, in the time of Icss 

prosperity, he may be by them maintaincd and 



' H«e we bare a subjecl indicatFtl lar ihe unwriltcn seventh book. 
' Dante calli ihe poemi of both VirgJl and btatius huisria. 
' rnìenJm and FraliccUi read -■ ihe ccnlrc of Ihe circie," bot 
iuliini preferì "Ihe merìdian citcle," i hercin the tuo rcachei hi* 

"Tne SUD had kft Jie ciiclt of merìdiui." 

KPurg.. 15. i) 
ihe Vila A'mrfa, $ II, Lnv, who is greeicd « "ih'. Lord of 
biliiy," appean lo Dame in a tì&ìoii, and uyi tu him, "1 am ai 
[ cenlre of 1 cirele, lo wbieh ali pnns of iri circumftrenee bear an 
ual lelailon; no; io Ihou." And eontinun, •' Asli no more ihao 
I Hill ao adtkutut at 
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honoured. And this love iGneas felt (as the same 
poet shows US in the aforesaid fifth hook) when he 
left the aged Trojans in Sicily, recommended to 
Acestes, and freed them from further toil ; ^ and when 
he taught in the same place his son Ascanius, train* 
ing him in arms with the other youths. Whence 
it appears that^^v^is necessary to this age, as the 
text says. 

6. Again, it is necessary at this age to be courteous, 
because, although in evcry age courteous manners are 
beautiful, in this they are especially necessary, seeing 
that Old Age cannot have them, on account of the 
gravity and severity demanded of it ; and stili more 
is it so with Decrepitude.' And that ^Eneas possesscd 
this courtesy, the highest of poets ' shows us in the 
sixth book aforesaid, when he says that i£neas the 
king, to Ronour the body of the dead Misenus * (who 
had been the trumpeter of Hector, and then had 
accompanied ^Eneas), girded himself and took an 

,^xe, and helped to cut wood for the (ire whereon the 
dead body was to be bumed, according to their 
custom. Whence it is plainly to be seen that this 
caurtesy is necessary to Jfouth ; and therefore the 
noble soul displays it at that age, as we have said 

7. Again, it is necessary. at this age to be UjJL 

^ ** And tbote who wearv ioil did not endare 
Unto the end, with dead Anchises* too.** 

{Purg., 18. 137) 
' That is, a certain deferential courtes/ exactcd from yoath cuumc 
be cxpected from age. 

' "Ali honoured be the highest ofonr poeta." 

* Misenus had provoked the sea-gods by the challenges of kii 
Ifumpet, and thejr diowned him at CumK, where Ca^ Miseao itiD 
boun his namcb Dante menUons him also in ZV Mmt.^ ti. 3. 
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Loyalty is the foUowing and carrying out of ali that 
the laws enjoin ; and this is especially necessary in 
the youth; for the adolescente as we have sa,id, 
deserves ready forgiveness, on account of his being 
so young ; the old man, from his greater expcrìence, 
shouid be [spontaneously] upright, and not as a 
follower of the law, except in so far as his judgment 
and the law are, as it were, the same thing, and 
almost without any law shouid foUow the dictatcs of 
his uprìght mind,^ a thing the young man cannot do. 
And it is enough if he foUow the law and iìnd delight 
in following it, as the aforesaid poet, in the aforesaìd 
fìfth hook, says that iEneas did, when he instituted 
the games in Sicily on the anniversary of his father's 
death ; for that which he promised as the reward of 
victories he gave loyally to cvery Victor, according 
to their ancient usage, which had become their law. 

8. Whereby it is evident that, at this age, loyalty, 
courtesy, love, fortitude, and tcmperance are neccs* 
sary, as the text says, which I have now expounded ; 
and therefore the noble soul displays them alL 



j * So Virgil, teeing Dante arrired at the power of goìding himiel^ 

\ a/i— 

] " Take thine own pleasnre for thy guide henceforth." 

! (A/y., a;. 131.) 

I ÀDd continiiet-^ 

" Expect no more or word or sign from me.** 

And speaking of the wise, in the Epistle té Cam Gnutdtf par. 2, Dante 
says, ** Being vigorous of intellea and reasoo, and endowed with a 
certain divine liberty, no custom can tjrranniae over them. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, seeing that it is not the laws that oootrol them, bvt 
tbejr the laws ** (see alio C#fffr., ìt. 9, par. 3). 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

1. Having sufficiently studied and discussed that 
part of the text wherein is shown the probity that the 
noble soul imparts to Youth, it seems that we have 
now to explain the third part, which begins, *^And in 
her later age;** wherein the text shows what things 
the noble nature displays and ought to possess in the 
third period, which is Old Age. And it says that the 
noble soul in Old Age is prudent, ìsjust, is liberal^ and 
rejoices to say and to bear ali that is for the good of 
others ; that is, it is affabU, And, indeed, these four 
virtues are most fitting to this age. 

S. And to appreciate this, we must know that, as 
Tullius has said in his De Senectute^ "our life^ has a 
certain course and way of nature, and that a simple 
one ; and to each part of it is allotted the season for 
certain things."' Wherefore, as to Adolescence is 
given, as we have already said, that by which it may 
come to perfection and to maturity, so to Youth is 
^ given that perfection and maturity, that the sweetness 
of its fruit may be proiìtable to itself and others. 
Because, as Arìstotle says,' man is a social animai, 
being required to be usefuf not to himself alone, but 
to others also.^ Whence we read of Cato» that he 



* "That life which is a progress towards onr death. 



»» 



1 (Afjr., 33. 54.) 

' The test has ''onr good nature," eridcntly the interpolatioo of 
some Gopyist, as the passage in Cicero tvoàt^ " Cursus tst urtsu éiitiis^ 
ot urna via maiurn^ taqui simpltx: tuttqut euiqui poarH UtuptsHvUmt tA 
Jaia " {De SeHé€Ì,^ io). 

• ««Man is naturali/ a social bein^ " {EtkUs^ L 7). 

* **To disoover the good of an iadi¥idiial is satisiactorj, hot to dis- 
córrer that of a state or nation is more aoblt aod divint " IfitmfSt u t ; 
qioced alao ìa ZV i/Mk, ii. 8). 
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doing of which he wouid always injure himself more 
than others.^ If wc take heed thereto, we shall see 
that from prudcnce come good counscls, which lead 
one*s self and others to a good end in human things 
and actions. And this is the gift that Solomon, sceing 
himself appointed to govern the people, asked of God, 
as it is wrìtten in the Third Book of Kings.^ Nor does 
3uch a prudent man wait for a man to ask him for 
counsel; but, looking out for his needs, gives bis 
advice without being asked for it^' as the rose gives 
forth her fragrance not only to him who seeks it^ but 
to ali who come near her. 

4. Here some doctor or lawyer might say, '^ Shall 
I then bring my advice and give it away before it is 
even asked for, and receive no reward for my skill ? ** 
I answer as did our Lord, '* Freely yc bave received, 
freely give.* I say then, sir lawyer, that those counsels 
which do not relate to your profession, and which 
come solely from the good sense that God has given 
you (which is the pruderne of which we speak), you 
ought not to sell to the children of Him who hath 

' Becaose the e vii would recoil upon himself, "ma serpent twisti, 
and retums upon itself ** {Ep. Jtal. AV^., § 6). 

' I Ktngs ili. 9, *'Givc therefore Thy lenrant an understaiMÌiii| 
Keart to ìodge Thy people, that I maj discem between good and bad ; 
and ice Wisd. tL 21. 
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Clearly he was a kin^ who asked for wisdom, 
That he might be suthcientljr a king.*' 

(Par., 13. 95.) 

' ** He who sees the need and waits the asking. 
Maligni/ leans alxeadjr towards deiùaL" 

(A«#y., «7. 5^) 
Not only thy benigniti gives socooar 
. To him who asketh it, b«t oftentimes 
Forcnmneth of ita own acoofd the asking." 

(Ar.,33.16.) 
\ Matt X. & 
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given it to you ; but those which do belong to your 
profession, which you have purchased, you may scll, 
but noi in such a way that you cannot somctimes talee 
a tenth part [of the profit thereof] and give it to God, 
thcit is, to those miserable ones to whom Divine favour 
alone remains.^ 

5. It also befits this age to be just^ so that its 
judgments and its authority ' may be a light and a 
lavv unto othcrs.' And becausc this particular virtue, 
that is, justice, was considered by the philosophers to 
be seen in perfection at this period, the government 
of the city was committed to those who had attained 
this age ; and therefore the assembly of rulers was 
called the Settate} O wrctched, wretched country of 
mine I what pity moves me for thee, whenever I read, 
whenever I write, anything that may pertain to civil 
government!* But as justice will be treated of in 



/ 



* lììt poor of Gcd, Scc Par,^ 12. 93, and 22. 83— 

'* For whatsoever halh the Church in keeping, 
Is for the folk that ask it in GocKs name.'* 

" Those who cali themselves zealous in the Christian faith, and bave 
no compassion for Christ*s poor '* {Df Moh,^ il io). 
' So the mighty spirits of the Pagan Limbo are describcd as 

••Pcople 
Of ip-eat authority in their countenances.*' 

Klnf.,^ 113.) 
' CoHv,., ili. 15, par. 8 ; iv. 26, par. 7. 

* " And from the senwrs rose the senati s name." 

(Ovid.) 

** In ali goyemments, the coundls of power wcre held hj tbe old ; and 
patrìcians or potrei, senate or snus, teisneurs or semiùrs, gerouria the 
senate of Sparta, the presbytery of the Church, and the likc, ali signify 
kimplv old men'* (Emerson on Oli Agt ; see Cicero, De SÌmet^ cb. 6)1 

* " But we, to whom the whole world is oor country, as to fisb, tbe 
«ea, although we drank of the waters of the Amo before oor teeth 
carne, and wbo so love Florence, that for baving loved ber we saflTer 
vnjust cxile, nevertbeless sapport tbe sbooiders of our jtisttce wiib 
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the last Book but one of thts volume,^ let what little 
we bave said of it bere suffice for tbe present 

6. It also befits this age to be liberal; for that 
thing is fìtting which most fully satisfies tbe require- 
ments of its nature, and tbe requirements of liberality 
can never be so well satisfied as at tbis age. For if 
we consider carefully tbe argument of Arìstotle in the 
fourtb of the Ethics^ and that of Tullius in tbe Offica} 
liberality sbould be so adapted to time and place, 
that be wbo'exerciscs it sbould injure neitber bimself 
nor otbers, which cannot be without [tbe aid of] 
prudence and justice ; which virtues cannot, by the 
naturai way, be acquired in perfection before this 
perìod. 

7. Ab, miscreants, bom beneatb an evil stari ye 
wbo plunder widows and orphans, wbo rob tbe weak, 

.who usurp and seize upon the property of others; 
and with it fumish fortb banquets, give away horses 
and arms, robes and money; wear superb clothing, 
build magnificent edifices, and believe this is to be 
liberal I And is tbis any other than to steal the cloth 
from the aitar, to cover with it both tbe tbief and his 
table ? Nor in other wise, O tyrants, must we laugb 
at your liberalities, than we do at the tbief wbo sbould 
talee bis guests to bis house, and spread upon bis 

mtOQ rmthcf than the ienscs" {Di Vulg, EL\ t 6). This cxcUmitìot 
of Dante't it Ukcn as one of the argiiments to prove the late date tf 

book IT. 

* Here Dante repeats the assertìon of book i. eh. is, ùmX/tutitt • 
to be the sabject oi^the ibuiteenth book. In book ti. eh. i he says k 
b to be AUtgtry. / 

* ' Eihks, IV. I. 

' ** Liberality is moet agreeable to man's natnre, bat neccssiuta 
«Moiv cantioB. For in the 6nc place we must take care lest oor kiad- 
neM bnrt thoee it is mcant to assist, and othera. In the not place, il 
ahcvM MI cMeed om abilitict " (Q^, i. 14). 
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table the cloth stoien from the aitar with the ecclesi- 
astical symbois stili upon it, and think that others 
will not know it^ Listen, obstinate ones, to what 
Tullius says against you in his Offices: "There are 
certainly many desirous to be famous and glorìous 
who take away from some to give to others ;' esteem- 
ing themselves as good men, if they enrich their 
frìends by any means whatever. But this is so entirely 
contrary to what ought to be done, that nothing can 
be more sa" 

8. It also befits this age to be affabU, to speak 
of the good, and to listen willingly to the same ; ' 
because it is well to discourse of the good whcn one 
is listened to. And this age, indeed, carries with it a 
scmblance of authority, which causes it to be heard 
[with] more [deference] than [is paid to] any earlier 
age. And it secms that the old man should know 
more good and beautiful things, from his long expc- 
rience of life. Whcrefore Tullius says in his De 
Sencctute^ speaking in the person of the elder Cato^^ 



j * Thi» pafsage is very suggestive of Dante's attacks upon. ecclesias- 
j tical abuses io Purg,^ 20. 87, // seq. ; Par., 9. 127, ^ m/. ; 27. 40, 
j et seq. 

j > ** With gains ill-gotten tbou wooldst do grcat deeds." 

(Ar.. 5. 33.) 

"Therefore, alihough the thief may help the poor with that which he 
has stolcn, that hclp ought not to be called alfnsgiving ; but it is an 
action which, if done with his own substance, would bave the nature of 
almsgÌTing *• {De Mom.^ ii. 6 ; see Cicero's Ofices, L 14). 

' In the first paragraph of this chapter, affability is describcd as 
'* rcjoicing to say and bear ali that is for the good of others.** 

* Maraus Porcius Cato, Roman censor, commooljr oUIed '*thc 
ddcr Cato" to distinguish him from Cato of Utica. He died at a 
Rreat age, about 151 B.C He was famed for the rigid sevcrìty of his 
morals, and he wrote a work called Origima (antiquitics), of whicb 
f MMBc iira^mciiU stili remain. 
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"Both my destre for^and my pleasure in, conversation 
bave grown stronger than of old." * 

9. And that ali Tour of these things' are appropriate 
to this age, Ovid shows us in the scventh of bis 
Metaniorphoses^ where he tells how Ccphalus of 
Athens carne to i£acus the king for succour, during 
the war of Athens with Creta He shows that the 
aged i£acus vfzs prudente when, having lost nearly ali 
his peoplc in a pestilence caused by the corruption 
of the air,' he wisely resorted to God, and asked of 
Him the restoration of bis dead people ; and because 
of bis good sense, which kept him patient, and caused 
him to bave recourse to God, bis people were restored 
to him, more numcroiis than before.^ 

10. He [Ovid] shows that i£acus was just^ when 
he says that he divided and distributed among his 
new people his dcscrt land.* 

IL He shows that he was liberal^ when he said to 
Cephalus, after bis prayer for aid, "O Athens I ask 
not help from me, but take it rather ; and say not to 
yourselves, doubtful are the forces of this island, and 
the condition of my possessions; forces are not 



' " I give greAt thanks to old age, which has increased my delire 
ht eaoytntiwa** {De Setuct,^ i^). 
' The aforetaid virtues — ^pnidence, juttice, liberality, and afiability. 
' ** When w^s the air so full of pestilence. 
The animals, down to the little woitn. 
Ali fell, and afterwards the ancient people, 
AoconUng as the poets have afliirmed, 
Werc trom the secd of ants restored again.*' 

(/if/., 29. 6a) 
* The piagne of iCgina is detcribed in Ovid, Afei,^ hook yìl, where 
U alio given the account of the birth of the Mjrrmidons, *' who siili 
rctaia the thrìft of anta, thongh now tramfonned to men.** 

. " • •• Untilied and naked U inhabitants." 

(/Vn«x«4.) 
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wantitì;; to us, rather indced wc havc thcm in cxccss, 
both for attack and dcfcnce, and it ts a prospcrous 
lime, and onc tlut can cxcuse no refusai."' Ah. 
how nnany tliinj^s are to bc notcd in this answcr! but 
to the good undcrstanding it is sufìicient [for us] to 
put it licrc as Ovid has put it. 

12. He shows tliat /Eacus was ajfable, whcn he 
look tlK" troublc' to dcscribc to Ccphalus in a long 
spcech the history of the pcstiicncc that destroyed 
liis pcoplc, and their rcstoraticn. 

13. Hy which it is sufRcìcntly evidcnt that to this 
aj^c foitr things are appropriate, bccause the noblc 
nature displays thcm thcrcin, as the tcxt says. And 
that the cxample givcn maybc the morcmemorable," 
Ovid says of j'Eacus the king that he was the father 
of Telamon, of Pclcus,* and of Phocus ; from which 
Tclamon sprang Ajax, and from Pclcus, Achilles.* 



Chapter XXVIII. 

1, IlAViNG finishcd this division, we bave now to 
procccd to the !ast one, which bcgins, "Thcn in the 
fourlh and last part of hcr lifc," where the tcxt mcans 
lo show what the noblc soul docs in the last agc, 



' I havc followcd ihe Icxl of ihc originai here, ihe quoLalìon io the 
nlian iKine full of misifikcs. 
' DUi^nUmtttle is gcneially used by Dime in ihe stnst of "paim- 

• ■' Confirm \\% failh hy «n «ampie." 

{Far., |8. MO.) 
' Rifcrrcd to u the falhcr of Achilics in /«/, 31. J. 
• "Thegreal Achillea, 

Who Bt Ihc taci hour cumbaicii with love." 
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that isy in Decrepitiide. And it says that she does 
two things : one being that she returtts to God} as to 
the port whcnce she set out, when she first cntered 
upon the sea of this life ; the other, that she blessis 
the vcyage whicli slu has inade^ because it has been 
direct and good, and without the bitterness of storms. 
And bere we must observe that, as TuUius says, in 
bis De Senectute^ " naturai death is, as it were, our 
haven after a long voyage, and our repose." ' And 
as a good sailor, when he nears the harbour, lowers 
bis sails, and gently and with feeblc headway ' enters 
it, so should we lower *thc sails of our worldly 
occupations,^ and return to God with ali our mind 



* ** The iUastriuus soul 

Wisbed to dqMurt, returning to iu realm." 
1 KPar,<t II. 115.} 

** That good torrow which to God re-weds os." 
I KP^rg., 23. 81.) 

{ *•' The highcst desire of everything, and the first implanted bv nature, 

' il to return to its source. And God is the source of our souls (C^mr., 

! IT. 12). 

' ** At I approach to death, I seem, as it were, to be getting s^bt 
of land, and at length, after a long Tojrage, to be just coming ioto 
harboiir " (De Setuct., eh. 19). 

" The short jonmej 
Of that life which is flying to iu end." 

(^^•> sa 3S.) 
** That life which is a hastening unto death." 

(A/y., 23. 54.) 
" Hence they move onward unto ports diverse 
0*er the great sea of being." 

(Pctr»t I. 112.) 
*'So He bringeth them unto their desired haven" (Ps. crii. 30). 
I ** Gmberman est mcvert aliquos in deòùtm jffM», skmt nakia gubmml 

MRWM, ducendo eam ad portam^ (St Thomas Aquinas, Summé 
\ 7ki§L iL, qu. 102, art. 2). 

I ^ Or stecrage-way. 

^ * " Now unto that portion of mine age 

• « I saw myself arrived, when each one ought 

> » * To lowcr the sails, sind coil away the ropes." 

(/«/» s;. 79-) 
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I and hcart, so that we may cntcr our haven with ali 1 
gcntlciicss and ali pcace. And our own nature] 
icachcjs US cniich as to the gcntlcncss [of naturali 
dcathj ; bccausc in such a dcath thcrc ìs no pain, nor ' 
any bittcrncss ; but as a ripe appiè lightly and with- 
out violence dctaches itsclf from the bough,' so our 
soul, without pain, leaves the body in which it has j 
bccn. Whercfore Aristolle, in bis Yoiil/i and Old 
Age, says that the dcath which comes to old age is a 
dcath without sadncss.* 

2. And as he who returns from a long joumcy, 
cvcn bcfore he entcrs the gates of bis city, is mei by 
his fcllow-citiiens, so the citizcns of the Eternai Life 
come forth to incct the noblc soul, and this bccausc 
j of hcr good dccds and mcditations. So that, bcing 
j already dcdicatcd to God, and abstractcd from worldly 
I things and thoughts, she sccms to scc those whom 
j shc bclicves are with Him. Listcn to what Tullius 
\ says, in the pcrson of the agcd Calo : " I, indecd, am 
I transportcd with cagcrness to scc your fathers whom 
1 1 have lovcd ; and not only thcy (vhom I kncw my- 

sclf, but also thcy of whom I have heard." * 
; 3. Thercfore the soul rcnders herself up to God at 
' Ibis agé, and awaits the end of tliis life with much 

j ! ' " As fniiti when Ihey are pccn are pluckcU hy force from the 
< lice!, but whcn rij>c and mcllow iliOD o(l. to violence cr.di ihc tire of 
' 'rouths, but matumy ihat ofold men" (Cicero, Dt Stnecl., cb. 19). 
j "Lo ! swcctcncd wilh the summer lighl. ' 

1 The full-juiccd ai>p1e, waiin); over^mellow, 

Drops in 1 «leni aulumn nichl." 

(Tennyion, The Ltlai-Ealrri.) 
' The dcath of the old is called by Arìslotle maramii, coiuummalion ; 
ihit fif the young, ifitiii, vioicnt eiiinciion. 

' This it iinolhcr pasMige which the copyist» nppeir 10 have injured, 
^nd I have thetcfore coirected it by ■ refcrencc to tbe urijjuuJ (w<; 
A'Srafrf., eh. 23). 
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desire; and it scems to hcr that she is leaving an 
inn,' to return to her own mansion ; leaving the road 
to come into the city ; leaving the sca to re-enter the 
harbour.' O miserable and vile, ye who speed with 
sails ali set, into this porti and there, where yc 
should find repose, are broken by the force of the 
wind, and wreck yourselves in the place towards 
whìch ye have becn so long travellingl' Certes, 
Sir Lancelot^ did not try to enter there with sails 
ali set ; neither did our most noble Italian, Guido da 
Montefeltro.* These noble oncs did indeed lowcr 
the sails of their worldly occupations, for in their 
advanced years they devoted themselves to religion, 
foraaking every worldly work and pleasure. Nor can 



* " And bjr thit road leadeth me to my home.** 

Klnf.^ 15. 54.) 
And home-retuming, test remote they lodge." 

(/Vr/., a;. III.) 
(A d ice C^mv», iv. 12, par. 6.) 

' '* If thou thy star do follow, 

Thoa canst not fail thce of a glorìous port." 

(/«/, 15. SS) 

* " And I have seen a thip direct and swift 

Traverse the sca for its cntire coun^e, 
To perìsh in the harbour*t mouth at last.** 

{Par., 13. 136.) 
* Lancdot of the Lake ended his life as a hermit. 

* ** I was a man of armt, then Cordellcr, 

Believing thns begirt to make amends.** 

(/#»/., 27. 67.) 

Guido da Montefeltro (bom 1223), after a «tormy life, entcred the 
Frandscan Order at Ancona, November 15, 1296, in hit seventy*foorth 
jctLt, He was sent thence to Assisi, where he died in peace, Octohcr 
aS, 1298. He is put by Dante in the drcle of the fraudolcnt, for the 
advice he gave Boniface VHI. to enable him to take Palcstrint 
(ScpCenber, 1298). Dantc's favoarable mention of Guido here is one of 
the items chat the oommentators consider go to prove the earfy date 
of tl^is hook, as Dante had apparently not tben heard of the sin of 
G«klo, for which he placet him among the fiaudulent in the Inferno, 
tlMt bcing wiittcfl* aocofding to FcmtkdU» in ijoó-tjoS. 
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the bonds of matrimony, which hold good in age, 
cxcusc any [from the religious lifc], bccausc not only 
tlicy who makc tlicmselvcs in habit and in lifc likc 
St. Benedici, and St. Augustine, and Sl Francis, and 
Si. Dominic, devote thcmsclvcs to religion, but alsa 
tlicy who are marricd can Icad a truc and good 
rcIi^ious lifc, for God dcsircs nothing religious in us 
if not the hcart And thercfore St. Paul say» to the 
Romans,' " For he is not a Jew, which is one out- 
wardly ; ncìthcr is ihat cìrcumcision, which is outward 
in the flcsh ; but he is a Jcw, which is onc inwanlly ; 
and circumcision is that of the h-rart, in the spini, 
and not in the Icttcr ; whose praisc is not ofinen, but 
of God." 

4. And the noblc soul also nt tliis ajje bicsscs llic 
jears gonc by, and wcll m.iy shc Ijk-ss thcin ; bccausc 
wlicn hcr mcmorj' tiirns back to thcm shc romcmburs 
hcr good Works, without which slic could not come 
to tlie port shc is approacbing, with such wcalth nor 
w'ith such gains. And the noblc soul docs as the 
i;ood mcrchant, who, whcn he draws near his dcsiina- 
tion, cxaniincs his goods, and says, " If I had not 
gonc by such a road, I should not have had this 
treasurc," nor should I have had that which I shall 
i^njoy in my own city, that 1 sm now approaching ; " 
and thcreforc he hlcsses the journcy he has matie. 

5. And that IJicsc two things are appropriate to 
Ihis age, that great poct Lucan shows us by a figure 
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in the second [book] of bis Pharsalia, when he says 
that Marcia retumed to Cato at the fourth age, and 
begged and entreated him to talee her back again.^ 
By which Marcia is meant the noble soul ; and we 
can thus reduce the figure to the truth. Marcia was 
a virgin, and in this condition typifies Adolesccncc ; 
she then bccame the wife of Cato, and in this con- 
dition typifies Youth ; then she bore him sons, which 
typify the virtues descrìbed above as befitting young 
men ; and she left Cato and espoused Hortensius, 
which means that Youth departs, and Old Age 
arrìves.* She also bore sons to the latter, meaning 
the virtues that we bave already said are appropriate 
to Old Age. Hortensius died, by which is typified the 
end of Old Age, and Marcia, having become a widow 
(by which widowhood is meant Decrepitude), retumed 
at the beginning of her widowhood to Cato ; mean- 
ing that the noble soul, at the beginning of its last 
stage, returns to God. And what earthly man was 
more worthy to symbolize God than Cato? Cer- 
tainly none.* 



* " Eyes of thy Marcia, who in looks stili prays thee, 
O boly bcart, to hold her as thine owiu" 

KPmrg,, I. 79.) 

' We must remember that Dante*s '* Old Age ** begins at forty>five. 

' See first canto of Pmrgatory, '* Here on the shores of Purgatory,'* 
says Longfellow, in 'bis notes to tbis passage, *'tbe coantenance of 
Cato is adomed with tbe four stars wbi^ are tbe four virtues— Justice, 
Pmdeiice, Fortitnde, and Temperance— and it is foretold of bim that 
bis gannen^a will shine brìghtly at tbe Ust day. And bere he is the 
symbol of Liberty, since for ber sake to bim ' not bitter was death ia 
Utica ; ' and tbe meaning of Pnrsatory ia spiritual liberty, or freedoai 
from sin tbrongb purification, ' the glorioas liberty of the cbildren o( 
God.' Tberdore, in tbus selectinff tbe 'Divine Cato' for the 
gnardian of tbis realm. Dante sbows btrasclf to bave greater frcedoa 
UiaB tbe critics who accuse bim of ' a pervctsc tbeology ia iMiig the 
tcwl of MI iitftlatff and suicide»' '* 
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may say that thou didst not repulse me/but didst 
espouse me with good will." ^ 

8. These two reasons move the noble soul, for she 
wishes to depart from this lifc the spouse of God, 
and wishes to show that He was gracious to His 
creature. Oh, misbegotten and wretched men 1 who 
would rather depart this life hearing the name of 
Hortensius than that of Cato ! ' With whose name 
it is beautiful to close Vhat it was fittinpf to say con- 
ceming the signs of No^ility, because in him Nobility 
in every age displayed them alL 



Chapter XXIX. 

L And now the text having been explaincd, and 
also the signs which at each age are apparcnt in the 
noble man, and by which he can be recognized (and 
without which he cannot be [noble], any more than 
the sun without light or the fire without heat), the 
text cries out to those pcople in the last part where 
Nobility is trcated»* and says, *'0 ye who bave 
listened to me/ Behold ye now how many are de- 
ceived!^ That is, they who being of famous and 

' This PMsa^ is vcry diflerent in the originai: **Liuat tumult 

teripsisse t^onu Marcia: uee dubium Uhi^ qtutraiur ù$ mw, MuiariM 

frimai expyisa^ an' tradita^ tttdas,** After the toilt of Ufe the mvI 

. scekt repose, and tmplores onlr to leave thit world as the tponse o( 

God, the creature to whom He has ihown favour. 

' Here the name of Hortensius seems to sìgniiy the things of this 
world, to which the soul belongs who has not oecome one with God, 
and so *' pursed awav the smoke-stains of this world " (/Vr^., 1 1. y>)» 

* The last line of the seventh stanca of cansone iii. 

* '* O ye who have listened to me " is not in the cansone. Dantt 
setms to have felt the need of a link in the chain of his ideas. Ht 
goes OQ to explain who M/ decnved §net are, Ù€. aU those holding the 
crrpocoQS o p énioos descrìbed in the stoood, third, and foiurth verses. 
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^ Of what use are these honours which come down 
from the ancients, if he who wishes to clothe himself 
with them leads a bad life ? if he who talks about 
his ancestors, and sets forth their great and wonderful 
deeds, occupies himself in low and miserable ways ? 
Therefore," continues the satiric poet, "who will 
cali a man noble because of his good family, who is 
not worthy of that family ? That were no other than 
to cali a dwarf Atlas." ^ Then he goes on to say to 
.such a man, ''There is no difierence between thee 
and the statue erected to the memory of thy an- 
cestor, except that its head is of marble, and thine 
is living."' And bere (I say it with reverence) I 
disagree with the poet, because the statue (whether 
of marble, or of wood, or of metal), remaining as a 
memorial of some worthy man, diflers much in effcct 
from his wicked descendants ; for the statue always 
confirms the good opinion of those who bave heard 
of the fair fame of him to whom it was erected, and 
it inspires it [this good opinion] in others. But the 
wicked son or grandson does quite the contrary,' 
because he weakens the good opinion of those who 

vìved bim about thirty jrean. Dante puts bim in tbe Pagan Limbo o( 
> Purgatory, as tbe bearerof affectionate messagesfrom Statiut to Vir^il, 
vrbicb tbowt tbat be was ignorant of t^e sunrival of JuvenaL Stauos 
is said to ba^e died at Naples, about A.D. 96. . 

' I ba^e foUowed. Giuliani, wbo reads V Atlas,** as in tbe originai, 
instead of tbe usuai word "giant." **NaHttm mjtudam aiituUé 
vocamus ** (JuYenal, Sai^ tììl 30). The w*>rds in Icslian, giganU and 
atlanit^ bare more similarìtj tban in English. Dante refers to '* the 
great King Atlas,** and of "the mountain caUed Atlas after him,** ia 
JM Mm,, ii. 3. 

' ** Nulla qaiope alio vinds disjHmine, quam qnod Dli mannoffcus 
capvt est, tua nvit imago ** {Sai,, viii. 54). 

* In Atff^ 14. lai. Dante speaks of Ugolino dei Fantolini, wbo 
died without oflsjmng, as therefore secuie that his name woold aot bc 
disboooiivod ht hit dcMeodantSt 
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of the whole. There is another whole which is not 
of one essence with its parts (such as a heap of 
l^in), but possesses a secondary essence, the result 
of the many kemels [composing it], which in them- 
selves have the tnie and primary essence.^ And in 
such a whole, whatever we may cali the qualities of 
the parts, determines what it is; whence we say a 
white heap [of grain] because the kemels composing 

. it are white. However, this whiteness is more in the 
kernels in the first place, and as a secondary result 

' in the heap itself, and therefore it may secondarìly be 
called white. 

6. And in such a way we may cali a race or a family 
noble. For we must observe that, as in order to make 
a white heap, the white kcrnels must predominate ; 
so, in order to make a race noble, noble men must 
predominate therein ; I say predominate^ meaning 
that they should be more numerous than the others, 
so that their goodness should prevail ' to obscure and 
hide the contrary element among them. 

7. And as from a white heap of grain we may take 
away the wheat, kernel by kernel, and substitute red 
maize,* till at last the colour of the whole heap 
would be changed ; so in a noble family ali the good 
men may die, one by one, and bad men be bom, till 

' That il, the charactcr of the whole heap depends upon the character 
of the iodiYÌdaal kernels : if thej are white, the heap deri^et from them 
the (seoondarf) characterìttic oi whitenots. 

' literaUy, " ibould wUk iis ryy obscure," etc, as in Ar^., ii. 94— 

** Nov Giotto has th« cry* 
So that the other's fame is growing dim." 

* Gialiani foUows the first editions, which read saggina iastead of 

wuSga^ both meaning "maise." The Tuscan peasants, he sajs, 

^ cspct^llj in a bad season, stili use this ced maite, mixed with ire, to 

" make thdr brcad, so that, to ose their own phiase, it k)oks like a widL. 
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S. I say, thcn, *' Agaiftst tkese erring onesl* etc This 
•* against these erring ones " is ali onc phrase, and is 
the name of this canzone, taken from the example of 
our good brother Thomas Aquinas,^ who to one of 
his books, which he wrote for the confusion of ali who 
stray from our faith, gave the title of Against tlu 
GentUes? 

' 4 I say, then, that thou shalt depart, as if I said, 
** Thou art now perfect, and it is time that thou shouldst 
no longer stand stili, but shouldst go on thy way ; 
for thine errand is a ^eat one." 

5. ** And when thou shalt Itave come Unto tluU 
place wlurein our lady dwells!* teli her thine errand. 
Here we should observc that, as our Lord says, we 
must not throw pearls before swine, because it can 
profit them nothing, and is an injury to the pearls ; 
and, as i£sop the poet says in his first fable, a grain 
of com is worth more than a pearl to a cock, and 
therefore he will leave the pearl to pick up the com. 
And, considering this, I say be prudent, and command 
the canzone to discover its errand there where this 
lady, that is, Philosophy, may be found And this 
most noble lady will be found when her chamber is 
found, that is, the soul wherein she dwells. And 
this Philosophy not only dwells with the wise, but 



' Fraticelli consideri this mention of Thomas AquÌDis as "our 
hrMktr Thomas ** an evidence of the early date of thit part of the 
CmviVìì, in which opinion he foUows Scolari. But, as Giuliani saggests, 
the canonixation was be^ in 13 19, hat not completéd till 1333, two 
ycmrt after the death of Dante, when for the first time " the angelic 
doctor's " name was added to the list of saints. So that in anj case 
this date-pòint conld only prove the Iburth hook of the OmriU to bave 
been writtcn befèrt 1319. 

• Qt. Atfmtui ^ Htmikem 
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also, as has bccr. provcd before in another \ 
shc is whcrevcr dwcUs the love of ber. And t 
as thcsc, I say,the canzone should disclose its errand, 
because to them its meaning will be of luc, and by 
tlicm will be harvestcd. 

6. And I bid it say to t bis lady, "T go lo spetti t» 
ali vicit of thy friend." Weil may Nobility bc callcd 
hcr friend, bccausc thcy love each other so much, 
that Nobility is ever asking for hcr, and Pliilosophy 
ncver turns her most swcet gaze towards any othcr. 
Oh, what great and beautiful adornmcnt ÌS givcn to 
Nobility, in the last part of this canzone, by calling 
hcr the friend of hcr whose rightful mansion ' is in 
the most secret place of the Divine Mind 1 

' Love is dcfinctl in Lhc bi-gìiininf; of Coiiv., ili. 2, as " ll^e ipiiiiuil 

' Jamci Kusscll Lowcll, in hls ailniiiable cuay on Dante, su(;gi;!l> 
this iL'arJing of magione ("niBniion ") initead of ragioiu (" teawii "). 
Tlie phiavc miglit be tranilateil, " whosc i-o«k," or " ihc rcason of 
whosc being ; " but it iceins lo me ihal ihc rc.iilin~ I have given i^ 
more in aceonJance with the chaplct quolcd abovc, whcre niinJ is 
derined sà " ihal higliest and most prccious pati of ihe hiuI whicli 
is Dcity." And also book iìi. eh. 15. wherc Dante My» IhiI " Wisdom 
il the mothei of every prineiple, and [in conjunclion] wilh her God 
ivgan the worlil, . . . Ihat 11, ihe was in ihe Dirine ihoughl or inlellecc 
whcQ ihe world was nude " (tee Piov. viii. 11, 3p ; Vìad. it. 9). 
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THE EPISTLE OF DANTE TO CAN GRANDE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE EDITION OF FRATICELLI. 



IT is an undoubted fact that Dante found rcfuge at the court 

of Can Grande Scaligero, Lord of Verona, but the crìtics dififer 

r as to the date. Fraticelli concurs fuUy in the opinion of Troya 

'in fixing the time of this sojoum as the end of 1316 or the 

beginning of 1317. From the epithet of " victorìous," applied 

' . by Dante to Can Grande, Dionisi thinks that the letter must 

; . have been wrìtten at least before the 2oth of August, 1320, on 

^ . which day Can Grande was completely defeated before the 

walls of Padua. The letter is undoubtedly genuine, portions 
i of it having been quoted by Boccaccio in his comnientary of 

! 1370 ; by Jacopo della Lana, 1328 ; and by Filippo Villano» who 

4 succeeded to the chair of Boccaccio in 1391. 

• The letter was published for the first time in the Galleria di 

I Minerva^ Venice, 1700, .in a terribly incorrect form, and re- 

{ produced with the same imperfections in the edition of the 

Divine Comedy of Bemo, Verona, 1749 ; and in the edition of 
Dante*! works, published in Venice 1757, by 2^tta. We owe 
to Witte iti carefiil emendation and republication. 



The Epistle. 

To the magnificent and Yictorious lord, the lord Can Grande 
della Scala, Yicar-general of the sacred Cesarean prindpality 
j of che city of Verona aikl the town of Vicenza {ftrbe Veronm et 
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civitale Vicentià), his most devoted Dante Alìghii 
by birlh but not by customs, wishes happioess io 
and perpetuai increase of his glorious name, 

1. The excellent praises of your m agni lice nce, 
Fame spreadi abroad as she flics, afTcct mcn in 
sesing that they exall some with hope of prt 
oiliers sink io lerror of extcrmination. Verìly 
superior to Ihal of any modem enlerprìse, I -fi 
consìdered tO be niuch amplìlìed by Fame, U 
cxcced the rcalily. But that a long uncerlainl 
ttecp me loo mucii in doubt, as the Qucen i 
impellcd lo go io Jcrusalcm, and Pallas to Heli* 
lo Verona, lo examine with my owo eycs the thi 
And Ihcrc I bchcld your glorici ; bchcld aUo ; 
and parlook of them ; and as bcforehand 1 had 
exaggeraiion of rcport, I afterwards found the re 
it, As for that which happcned, as well as for il 
hcard, I was at Rrsi, and with a ccrlain subjectioi 
well-wisher, so at first sccing you [ bccame 
scrvant and friend. 

2. Nordo 1 considcr ihat, in assuming the n, 
1 incur, as some may object, the rcproach of 
because by the sacred bond of frìendship more n 
to iheir inferiors Ihan lo their equals. For U 
friendships which are both delightful and prò 
consideri carefuUy will see that emincnt perioni 
apt 10 enierlain thera for iheir inferiors. And 
friendship itsclf, (ruc and faithful frlendship, will i 
appcar that many gre.at and illuslrioui prìncc» t 
men of obscurc forlunes, but of singular t'irtue ? 
seeing [hai even the friendihtp of man lo God il 
by the immense dislance between them? An 
revolted al this assertìon, lei ihctn lisien lo thi 
who declareth some men io have partaken of t 
For in the Book of Wisdom (vii. 14) ve rea< 
ihat "she is a treasure unto '.ticn that never failel 
ihat use become the friends of God.*' Uu: 
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common people form judgments without discernmeot ; and as 
they think of the sun as a foot broad, so about one thing and 
another they are deceived by their credulity. They, however, 
to whom it is given to recognize the best in us, ought not to 
lòllow in the footsteps of the herd, but rather should oppose 
their errors ; because, being vigorous of intellect and reason, 
and endowed with a certain divine liberty, no custom can 
tyranniie over them. Nor is this to be wondered at, seeing 
that it is not the laws that control them, but they the laws. 
It appears, then, by what I bave said, that I can be a devoted 
lervant and friend without being presumptuous. 

S. Preferring, therefore, your friendship to ali others as a 
most dear treasure, I desire, with vigilant foresight and watch- 
ful care, to preserve it Therefore, as in the dogroas of moral 
. philosophy we are taught that to preserve and equalize friend- 
/ ship some reciprocity is necessary,* so in return for the benefits 
/ I bave received, it is a sacred office for me to follow out the 
analogy ; wherefore I bave many times carefuUy looked over 
those trifles I could give to you, and bave examined those set 
apart, seeking out for you the most worthy and the most 
acceptable. Nor could I find anything more appropriate to 
this same pre^minence of yours, than that sublime canto of 
the Comtnedia^ which is adomed with the title oi Paradise; and 
this, with the prescnt Epìstle, as its appropriate dedication, 
I inscribe to you, I ofifer to you, I recommend finally to you. 

4. Nor wiU my ardent afiection sufTcr me to let this pass 
simply in silence — that such a gift may seem to confer more 
fame and honour upon the recciver than the giver ; for, on the 
contrary, it seemed to them who considered th^t dedication 
that I uttered therein a prophecy of tlie growing glory of your 
name ; which was its jntention. But partaking but recently of 
your fiivour, which I so highly prize, and carìng little for my 
life, I will hasten on more quickly towards my ainu Therefore, 
having finished the epistolary formula, I will undertake briefly, 
in the manner of an cxpounder, to treat of certain thiags by 
way of incroduction to the work I offer. 

C. In the second of the Mitapkysics^ the philosopher says, 
^Am9l tiiing is related to being, so is it related to tnith ; ** of which 



/ 
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the reason is tfais — that the truth of a thing, which consisu in 
truth as in its subject, is the perfect similitude of the thing as 
it is.^ Of existing things, indeed, tome have absolute bcing in 
thcmselves ; others have their being dependcnt on another, 
through a certain relation, such as being of the same time, but 
with referente to another; like the relatives fathcr and son, 
master and servant, doublé and half, the whole and a part, and 
other similar things, in so far as they are such. And since 
their being depends on another, consequently their truth 
dcpends on another. If the half he unknown, it were impossible 
to know its doublé, and thus it might he said of the rest 

6. They, then, who would present something by way of 
introduction to a portion of any work, find it necessary to giire 
some idea of the whole work to which that portion belongs. 

j Whence I, wishing indeed to say something by way of intro- 
duction to the above-named portion of the Conunedia^ have 

! csteemcd it bcst to prcfix onc that would do for the whole work, 

1 so that the prelude to the part thcreof may be easicr and more 
complete. Thcre are six things, thercforc, that must bc sought 

j cut in bcginning any instructive work \ that is to say, the 
subjectf the agetti^ the form, the e/uif the title of the book^ and 
the nature of its philosophy, Among thesc things there are 

; three in which the present part, which I have determincd to 

\ dedicate to you, differs from the rest ; that is, in the subject^ the 
fonn^ and the title : in the rest, however, it does not vary, as 
wiil be seen by looking at it Therefore, respecting the con- 

i sidcration of the whole, these three things must be sought out 
scparately ; which, being done, will serve sufficiently for the 
introduction to the part as welL Afterwards we will seek out 

, the other three, not only in their relation to the whole, but also 
to this portion which I offer to you. 

7. For the comprehcnsion of the things we have to say, 
however, it must be observed that the meaning of this work i% 
not simple, but rather may be called complex,' that is to say, it 
has many meanings ; because t>ie meaning of the lettor is quite 

^ * Herc Dante makes a distinction between absolute tnith and relative 
truth : that which is true oT the tbing itsdf, and that which ii tnie of it only 
in its relation to other ihingt. 

* Poliuium, a word used also bjr Boccaccio, L i : "This hook nay bt 
C9Ìkd/0tiumj0, having many ateaningsi,'* 
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dififerent from that of the things signified by the letter. The 
I ; / / first is called literal^ the second aliegoricaloT mysiical} Which 

} ]; j method of writing, in order that it may be made more dear, 

may be stadied in these words : '* When Israel went out of 
Egypt, and the house of Jacob from a barbarous people, the 
Jewish nation was consecrated to God, and Israel became His 
dominion.* ' If we look only at the teiier^ we see significd bere 
the exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt in the time 
of Moses ; if at the allegory^ we see signifìed our redemption 
wrought by Jesus Christ ; if at the moral sense, we perceive the 
conversion of the soul from the tears and misery of sin to a 
state of grace ; if at the anagogical^ we recognize the passage 
of the holy soul from the slavery of prssent comiption to the 
liberty of the eternai glory. And although these mystical senses 
are distinguishcd by various names, they may ali be called 
.'! generally aliegorical^ because they difìfer from the literal, or 

rather historìcal. AUef^ory^ in fact, comes from «AAoiot, a Greek 
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j word, meaning " other," or " diverse." 



8. This understood, it is evident that the subject must be 
complex to enable it to be treated in these various senses ; and, 

! \ therefore, we must first look at the subject of this work taken 

1 ' strictly according to the letter, and then at the same subject 

j taken strictly in its allegorical meaning. The subject, then, of 

ì , the whole work, considered only according to the letter, is 

simply the state of souls after death, because on and around 
! I this subject the whole work turns. If, then, we go on to con- 

' ' sider the work according to its allegorical meaning, the subject 

is man, subjected, in so far as by the freedom of his will he 
deserves it, to just reward or punishment 

9. The famiy then, is duplex ; that is, the form of the work 
and the form of its treatment The form of the work is tfiplex, 
according to its triple division. The first division is this : the 

i whole work is dividcd into three canticles ; the second, each 

canticle is divided into cantos ; the third, each canto is 

i divided into rhythms. The form, or rather the mode, of treat- 

ment ìA poeiU^ JlguraHvt^ diuriptwt^ digressivi^ abknvioHvt;^ 



^ * See Cpmv., ìL t, pus. s-^ * Comp. Pt. cxiv. x, a. 

j ; '. . * Trmmnmtim may mem " abbret iaU fe ** (like a compendhun or iUtnict), 

■ ' or it ttav aoBM ftooi ittuuiuui§mé» and mean *' amlaBatocVa** 



ud bende*, d^tàtnt, Stidvt, frwè ^ wt , ia^ 

10. Tbe litie ot tbe book h Utis : /lerr i*gim 

which w« mut kaav thu ' comedy * coates barn 
isA ^H, «MB;, «iMtKe 'oomcdy * b, ai it i>«i^ 
Cotacdy, ia làict, is a ^Kciei ot poctk nvrujaa 
1^ otl>en ; 2s to Hs Buna, u d^én froM tnfB 
trsgedy is in its bcfioitiag qinct sad admirabfc^ 
cr cacaMropbe fecid aad bcxnbie. Far tbis ici 
catled tngtdjr, frani •>^>*i, /»</, and ^H, «n^, ■ 
j'Mf- 1''" '^ '^*^ '■^^ ■ r*^ ** ** ■■'^T '^ ■" I 
Seneca. CMoedjr, bovcrer, begi.ii «iùi a cenai 
i:s BUEtcr end» ppaiperoaslr, as w« may mc ìb t 
TeTcace. Th cr e for e some «riten of epbtks wen 
«hea tfaey «ould atake tbeir «luiaiioo, of pania 
" A iragic beginaiiig and a comic cod.* ' Lìk 
nuiiD«r of speecb do tr>K«dy aad comedy dì! 
oihcr ; fer ooc speaks in an dcraied aod snblin 
) wcak aod bomUe styie. ai Horace *ayi ia bòa 
v. S9. ff ^-X irhen he admit* that cocncdy ■ 
speak likc oa^edy, and tlu re» er se . 



■ Ihc rwdc «pasA of > pi 
Hy this ìt » nade endeni whf tbe prcsenl «b 
L~oaiedy ; > because, if w« coctider tbe nutter I 
begianir.^ ìt is borriUe and fctid, bòog Hdl 
l'rosperous, detirable, and pleatant, being Pai 
coRsidcT its laagna^, it ia humble and wcak, be 
valgar toa^giM, whtcli wooien ever use. TTien 
ixher kiodt of poetìc dictioa, tucfa a* the bocolic 
tbe satire, and tbe bymo, ai we oiay alio m 
Pittry^ ; bui ve bave notbinK (o do vitb theae U ] 
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VL It may now be seen how we are to determine the subject 
of the ofifertd part Because if the subject of the whole work 
under consideration, taken according to the letter, is " the state 
of souls after death, not in a special but a general sense»* it is 
evident that the subject of this part is a similar state but in a 
special sense, that is, ^ the state of beatified souls after death." 

IAnd if the subject of the whole work« considered according to 
itsjdlegoncajjncaoij^^ man, subjected, in so (ar as by the 
freeSom of his will he desèrv^ it, to just reward or punishinent, 
it~it evìdent'that thfs pàif lias a special subject, which is, ** man, 
in so f'^r as his mefìt receives its just rewanl" 

IS.'^A.id so, by the appointed form of the whole, we see 
tufficiently the form of the part Wherefore, if the form of the 
whole it, triplex, this part is only duplex, being divided into 
canticle and cantos ; its own form not being susceptible to the 
first division, as it makes a part of it.^ 

13. The title of the hook al/H> appears ; because the title of 
the whole work being, as we biv .' seen above, Here àegins the 
Comedy^ etc, the title of this part will be, Here begins the 
Third Canticle of the Comedy of Dante^ etc, which is caUed 
Paradise. 

14. These three things found out, whcrein the part dififers 
from the whole, we bave now to consider the other three, 
wherein there is no difTerence whatever from the whole. The 
ageniy therefore, of the whole and of the part is the one already 
named, and appears to be the same in both. 

U. The end of the whole and of the part may be manifold, 

that is, it may be both near and remote. But setting aside ali 

subtlety of investigation, we may say briefly, that the end of 

both [the whole and the part] is to rescue those who live in 

this life from their state of misery, and to guide them to the 

state of blessedness. 

5/16. The nature of the philosopky governing both the whole 

^/ / and the part is moral action, or ethics^ because the object of 

; the whole work is not speculative, but practicaL Therefore, 

j even if certain places or passages are treated in a speculative 

manner, this is not for the sake of speculation, but of operation ; 

* .Thkt li, tb« ^MwmdiM hdskg almdj dhrktod, ai om cuitide of the 
OiMMtff^ itt fonn ai a caniids is noe moin rt iMfr of fiuthif divWoiL 
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because, 3S the Philosophe» says in the sccond of 
"practical mcn someiìmes speculate upon what 
17. These things, then. being dciennined, ve 
after some preface, ta the exposition of the letti 
lìrst declare thai the exposition of the lettcr 
than the manifestai ion of the fann of the wark. 
or lather ihis third cantide, «hich is calted Pt 
prìocipal dìrisìons, ihat is, the prolegut an 
itsel£ The second dìvìsion commeoces wiib^ 
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18. As to the first part, be it known that although in common 

speech it may be called an exordium^ yet, properly spcaking, 

I it ought only to be called a prologue; and with this the 

; '• Philosopher seems to agree in the third of the Rhetoric^ where 

he sayt that ''the proem is the beginning of a rhétorìcal 
; oration, as the prologue in poetry, and the prelude in music** 

t And» again, we must take note that this prologue, which can 

\ be generally called exardium^ is made in dififerent ways by 

) poets and rhetorìcians. The rhetoricians were in the habit of 

prefacing the things they had to say in a way to captivate the 
soul of the listener. But the poets do not simply do this ; on 
1 1 the contrary, they also make some sort of an invocation. And 

I \ this is fitting for them to do ; for, a grand invocation being 

i \ necessary to them, they should, beyond the common manner 

; of men, implore from the supemal Substances a gift almost 

i divine. Therefore the present prologue is divided into two 

parts : for in the first is announced what is to be said, and in 
the second it the invocation to Apollo ; and this second part 
begins with — 

* j *' O food Apollo, for this last emprise.'* 

(Par,, I. 13.) 

19. As to the first part, we must observe that for a good 
beginning three things are required, as Tullius says in the 
New Rkitoric; that is, that the listener should be made 
sympatheticy attentive, and docile ; and this is. especially 
necessary, as the same Tullius tells us, when the tubject is of 
a marvellous nature. The matter, in fact, of which the present 
hook treats being marvellous, therefore these three things in 
the beginning of the exordium or prologue are specially pre- 



•* A Utile spark b followed bv great ikine ; 
Perchanoe with better voices after me 
Sball prayer be made tbat Cyniia may respond f 

(EiTD ov Pkoloooi.) 

** To mortai men bv divene panagcs 
Uprises the wotid'ft lamp, eie. 

I tbiak a better raadiof of tbete last two Haet is tbat I bavt fifta in 
Ihe — 
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Riseth for men iroa many a diflÌBreot poiat 
The laap of tba worid.** 
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pMcd for IL Whercfore ìt sar* 'l^' ■< *^ ■?< 
miiid cao tetain of the tbìngs *een in ihe fini 
which wordt ali thre« oT these ihings are indw 
lucfulness of whai U to be said cavuet v>oi wì 
lousDCss, acieation ; and it» possibility, docilità 
[he uscfol, wbea it uy^ that it «ili speak of ib 
throug-h iheir delights draw to thenudves to ttrcM 
of mcn, that ìs to say, the lewards of Paradise. 
marielloiu in promUìns lo speak of things so a 
sublime, ihat is, the condiiiont of the celesdal 
demonstraies ihc possible, vhcn il speaks of « 
has beea able to rctain, siace what one has dot 
do. Ali ihese tbiogi are indicaied in tbosc « 
spéalcs of beiof; in the first heavcn. and wishiogi 
about tbe celeitial kingdom as the mind couk 
rctain. Having observed, thcrdbre, the pwd 
perfection of ihe prologuc, let us go on to the Ictt 
20. Il says, ihcn, that " Tkt glary of Htm 
everylking'' — who ìs God — " Dotk firnetrale tkt 
thine;'' but in this manncr, it shines "/« on^j 
in anotker liu." Thal it docs shine evcrywhei 
aulhorìty dcclare. Rcason, thus : everythìng ti 
being in itu^If or from another. Bui it Js eviden 
can cxisi of iiself execpt the One, first or principi 
is God. And since co exist does noi neccssar 
exisicnce, and absoluie self-ciiiience is the pi 
One, that is, of the tirsi or prìnciplc, whìch is t\ 
so ali thin;:^ that exist, except this one, have ihi 
another. If, ihcn, we lake the lasc, or any oiber, 
in the universe, it is evident that Ìt teceive» ti 
some one, aod that that One either reccives il 
frani some oiher. If from iisclf, ihen Ìt is the fii 
if from another, ihen thìs othcr receives it eitbe 
some other. And thus wc shfluld have to go oa 
HÌth causai agents, as is proved in Ihe Ihird of ti» 

> Fnlkclli u]^ that (bli i> ihemdiDeorthcCodica.b 
lo md Iki uceHj. u il i«nu io hùn ihal Dante bid !■ 
cliap(«r of Ihc Mcond book. I do noi «eth wiih him, ■ 
i) " an inTat-Gatiot Ot &i>t principlet tai prìmal cauMt," 
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Which beìng impossible, we must come to the first [cause], 
which is Go<L And thus ali that is has its being either 
ibdirèctly or directly from Him ; wherefore the second cause, 
moving from the first, acts upon the thing caused like a mirror, 
which receives a ray and reflects it, because the first cause is 
the greater cause. And this is written in the hook OfCauses} 
that "every prìmary cause influences the thing caused more 
than the second universal cause." But this relates to being. 

21* As to essence, I reason thus : Every essence but the 
prìmal one is caused ; otherwise there would be several existing 
of themselves, which is impossible. That which is caused, is 
caused by nature or by intellect ; and if by nature, it is con- 
sequently caused by intellect, nature being the work of 
intelligence. Everything which is caused, then, is caused 
directly or indirectly, by some Intelligence. And' as power 
belongs to the essence of which it is predicated, the power of 
the causated essence must proceed entirely and solely from the 
same càuse, if that is intellectual.' And as it was necessary 
before to go back to the first cause of being itself, so now [we 
must return] to the primal essence and power. Whence it 
appears that every essence and power proceeds from the primal 
one, and that the inferior Intelligences receive the light as from 
a sun, and after the manner of a mirror reflect the rays of the 
superìor to their inferior.' Which Dionysius seems to touch 
upon with sufficient cleamess where he speaks of the celestial 
hierarchy.^ And for this reason it is written in the hook Of 
Cautes that "every intelligence is full of forms."* We see, 
therefore, how reason can prove to us that the Divine light, 



> Bjr Albertus Magnui (hook U. tr. i. eh. 5, p. 567). 
• Duuc leems to meftii that. power bdng identical wiih the estence of 
which it it predicated, thcy must nave the same orìgin. 

• " YondermiiTor 

That up and down conducteth with iu light** 

(Pmrg., 4. 6a ) 
• ** Above ui there are mirro», thrones you caU them, 
From which ihinei ont on ui God Jodicant.** 

(Pur,, 9. 61.) 
« To Dionvshis the Areopagite was attribtited a work caDed the CdettUi 
Hitrmrtk^, the great stofèhoiue of ali lori relati^g to the nature and 
ope?mtÌÓns of angels. 
'* Of Albertus Magnai» eh. ar, p. tek 
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Ihat is, the Divine goodneas, wisdom, and 
everywhcre. 

22. And as by sciente, %s> ìi il proved b 
Holy Spirit, in fncl, wys tlirough Jeremial 
henvcn and carlh ? saith the Lord ; " and 
"Wìiiihet sha'J 1 go from Tliy spirii? or w 
from thy presene^? If I asccnd up into 
ihcre ; if 1 desccnil into hell, bchold Thou s 
the wings," etc Aid in the Book of Wisd» 
spirìl of the Lord fiUeih the world." And i 
of Ecclesiasti cus [ver. i6], " Kis workt are i 
ihe Lord." Which is furihermore confirme 
of the pagans, sincc Luc.in s:tys in hìs nin 
cvcr thou dosi behold, and whatcvcr thou ( 
Jiipilcr." 

23' It is well said, therefore, thal the Dii 
the Divine glory, pcnctrates and shincs thn 
Penetratcs, as regards its essence ; shìnii, ai 
Thai which follows, as to tir mort or itsi, 
sincc we see one thing exccllent in one dcgi 
inferior dcgrce ; as appears in hcavcn nnd 
former being most certainly incomiplibll 
corruplible. 

24. And after having assertcd this trulh, i 
of Paradise, saying thal it was "«.nthin Ihai i 
Hìs Ughi receivei," ihat is, wbicb receìvc* in 
God. Whereby we must understand Ihat ti 
supreme heaven, which conlains ali bodìei ai 
none ; within which ali bodics move, wbìle il 
quiet, and which receives iis /irtue from no co 
And il is called the Empyrean, which il ^ 
heaven blaiing with tire or rather ardour, no 
in il material lire or ardour, but spiritual, w 

26. Thal it does receive more of the Divi: 
othcr, can be proved by two arguments. 
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contains ali thìngs and is contained by none ; * second, by its 
eternai quiet or peace. As to the first, it is proved thus : the 
thing containing stands, respecting the thing contained, in the 
same relation as the formative [principle] to the formable, as 
the fourth of the Physics has it. But in relation to the whole 
universe, the first ' heaven is that which contains ali things ; 
therefore it is in relation to ali things, as the formative to the 
formable, that is to say, it stands to them as cause. And as ali 
power of causation is a certain ray, which proceeds from the 
first cause, that is, God, it is manifest that this heaven, which 
has most power of causation, receives most of the Divine light 
26. As to the second, it is proved thus : ali that moves, is 
impelled by something which it does not possess, and which 
is the end of its motion ; as the heaven of the moon moves 
because some part of itself has not that towards which it tends, 
and because some part of it, not having reached that point 
(which were impossi ble), moves on to another, therefore is it 
that that heaven is always moving and never at rest, as is its 
desire.' And what I say of the heaven of the moon is to be 
understood of ali the others except the first one. Ali those, 
therefore, which move lack something, and are not quite 
complete in themselves. But that heaven which is moved by 
none other is in itself, and in ali its parts, perfect to the utmost 
degree, therefore to its pcrfection there is no need of motion. 
And ali pcrfection being a ray from the first [cause], which is 
the supreme perfection, it is evident that the first heaven 
receives more of the light of the first [cause], which ts God. 
And although this reason may seem an argument for the 
oonfutation of the preceding one, because it does not prove it 



> Cmtv., U. 4, par. a. "This is the sovem'gn cdifice of the univerte." etc. 
' Fini in the sense of superìor, otherwise the Itnth, 

* "That worìd whkh most fcrvent is, and livìng." 

(/•«ir., %y \\y) 

** Know thoa.that iu motion is so swifl 
Tbroogh honodng love, by which it is spiin«d on.** 

{Par,, aS. 44.) 

See C«av., il. 4, par. i ; and Albertus Magnus, Dt Camsis, iL 3. eh. i, p, 6aa 
In this ma Dante antidpates the theory of Schopenhauer, that ali motion 
to a forai of wiC or desire» and agreiss with Se Augustine, who speaks of 
tba fiJI of a stoM ai cauied by its dSriinr to n^oim the carth. 
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simply and by logicai methods, neveitheless, if we consìder its 
matter, it proves it well, because it treats of an eternai thing in 
which a defect might be eternai If, however, God does not 
impart motion to this keaven, ìt is evident that He has given 
it matter in which there is no defect. Am" iccording to this 
supposition the argument holds good on account of its roatter ; 
and it werc a similar form of argument if I should say, ** If that 
is a man, he is capable of laughter," * because in convertible 
propositions a similar reason obtains on account of their matter. 
It is, thcrefore, evident that when it says, ^ Within thai keavtn 
which filosi tight recdves^ Paradise, or the empyreal heaven 
is intended. 

27* To the reasons given above, the words of the Philosopher 
in the first Of Heaven correspond, where he says that each 
heaven excels its inferiors in proportion as it is distant from 
things bere. To this might be added what the Apostle says to 
the Ephcsians about Christ,' ^ He ascended far above ali the 
heavens, that he might fili ali things with Himsclf ;" and this 
is the heaven of the delights of the Lord, of which Ezekiel says,' 
speaking against Lucifer, " Thou, type of resemblance» full of 
wisdom, pcrfect in beauty, dtdst dwell among the delights of 
the Paradise of God." 

28. And after having said that it was in that place of Paradise, 
it goes on with its description to say that ^* things were òettetd 
thai to repeai Nor kttows nór can^ who from above descends* 
And it gives the reason, saying that our intetteci so engulfs iisetf 
in this its desire, that is, God, that the memory cannot follow it. 
To understand these things wc must know that in this life the 
human intellect,* on account of the resemblance of its nature 
to, and its affinity with, the separate intellectual Substance, 
when it soars, soars so high, that after its return memory fiiils 
it, because it has transcended human conditions. And this is 

> ir man is. he is a laughing animai ; and if be ii a langfaing aniinal, be 
is man. "Truly laughter and spcech appear to be charactensUc of man, 
and more especially laughter " {Vita Nmcvs, { 85). Aròtode bas laid that 
" man alone, of ali the animals. laughs." 

* Cph. iv. IO. 

> E^xek. xxviii. 19. The Englisb venion is very different: **Thoa 
sealest up the suro, full of wisdom/' ctc. ; and '* tbou bast been ia Bden. 
the nrden of God." 

* Here (as often daewhere) med by Dante la the tense of tomi. 
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indicated by the Apostle, where he speaks to the Corìnthians,^ 
saying, *^ I know that this man (whether in the body or out of 
the body, I do not know ; God knoweth) was caught up into 
Paradise, and heard secret words which it is not iawful for man 
to utter." Here, then, we see that, having by the flight of the 
intellect transcended human conditions, he remembered nothing 
of the things that went on outside him. This is indicated again 
by Matthew,* where he says that the three disciples fell upon 
their faces, and as if oblivious, afterwards could relate nothing 
[of what had happened]. And in Ezekiel it is written,' " And 
when I saw it, I fell upon my foce.* And if these examples do 
not suffice for the invidious, let them read Richard of St Victor, 
in the hook Of ConUmplcUion ;^ let them read St. Bernard, in 
the hook Of Cónstderation;^ let them read St Augustine, in 
Che hook Of the Quaniity of the Soulf and they will no longer 
be invidious. If, however, through the fault of the speaker, they 
stili howF at acondition of such loftiness, let them read Daniel,' 
where they will fìnd that Nebuchadnetzar also, by the Divine 
wiU, saw things [directed] against sinners which afterwards he 
forgot. For ** He who maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and scndeth rain on the just and on the unjust,** * 
sometimes mercifully by conversion, sometimes severely by 
punishment, in greater or less degree as pleaseth Him, mani- 
lests His glory, even to them who lead evil lives. 
29- Then he beholds,'® as he says, certain things ^ which to 

* a Cor. sii. 3. 4. 

* MatL Jtvìi. 6, 7, where, however. in the English verslon nothing is said 
of the inability of the diadples to relate the oocurrcnce. 

* Exeluii. I. 

* Book iv. eh. IX *' Richard, who was in contemplation more than 
man ** {P»r., la 131). He was prior of the achool of St \^tor, near 
Fluis (founded at the beginning of the twelfth century). His hook on 
Cmtiimptatiùn was in parts,-very lilce the philosophy of Scaelling; 

* Boolc iv. *' Generallv. eomsidtrùtù is applied to inquiry, comUmpiaÌi9 
to faitnition. With St. Bernard, the higbest kind of ctmsidiraHé is iden- 
tica! with €99ittmplati9t and th<e terms are often used interehangeably '* 
fVaaghan, Homrs with the MysHcs, voL i., whera may abo be found an 
ncooont of Richard of St. Victor). 

* Giving a scale of the spiritoal degrees in the aaoent to God 
^ Uterany òark, often used by Dante in this aense. 
•Dan.iL3.5. 

* Matuv. 45. 

I* Here Dante. for the firM tiroe'inserts the perMXial pranoon, as if to 
nark the diff ere n o^between the protogue and tM poet 
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as appears by [the Gospel of] John, where he says, ^ This is the 
true beatitude, to know the only true God ; " ' and by Boéthius, 
in the thìrd Of Consolation^ ** To see Th«;c is our end." Hence, 
•to show the glory of the beatitude of these souis, many things 
will be asked of them (as the beholders of ali truth) which in 
themselves are profìtable and delightful. And because the 
tource or beginning, which is God, being found, there is nothing 
more to seelc, He being the Alpha and Omega^ (that is, the 
Beginning and* the End, as is shown in the vision of St John), 
the hook ends in God, who shall be blessed for evermore.^ 



I John xrii. 3. The Englith venioii readt, "And this is U/keUrmai,** età 
• Metr. 9. 

' Rev. xid. 6 ; xxli. 14. 

« The K/te NmmHi endt with, "That blessed Beetrioe, who behokkth 
la gkiry the face of Hhn fmi aipir émitia smcmla kefuékhu,** 
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